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From  the  death  of  the  younger  Gracchus,  in  the  year  if  Rome 
632,  when,  real  liberty  expiring,  the  form  only  of  the  old 
constitution  remained,  to  the  dictatorship  of  Sylla,  in  671, 
who  changed  the  very  form  tf  that  constitution. 

INTRODUCTION. 

When,  in  the  year  of  Rome  386,  the  con¬ 
test  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  on 
occasion  of  the  new  laws  preferred  by  the  tri¬ 
bune  Licinius,  was  come  to  such  a  degree  of 
heat,  as  to  threaten  a  sudden  flame  of  civil 
war  j  the  great  Camillas,  being  then  dictator, 
turned  himself  towards  the  capitol,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  prayed  the  gods  to  put  an  end  to  the  com¬ 
motion,  made  a  vow  to  build  a  temple  to  Con¬ 
cord,  if  union  might  be  restored  among  his 
fellow-citizens.  To  his  devotion  he  added  his 
best  endeavours  to  re-establish  tranquillity, 
not  by  a  bloody  exercise  of  his  dictatorial 
power,  but  by  exhorting  the  furious  disputants 
to  mutual  concessions.  His  persuasions  proved 
effectual :  the  patricians  suffered  the  new  laws 
in  favour  of  the  plebeians  to  take  place ;  the 
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plebeians  consented  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
magistracy  [the  praetorship]  in  favour  of  the 
patricians ;  and,  by  this  compromise,  an  end 
was  put  to  the  fierce  and  dangerous  conflict  i 
and  what,  though  already  mentioned,  is  well 
worthy  to  be  repeated,  the  domestic  peace, 
thus  restored,  had  no  considerable  interrup¬ 
tion1  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  till  those  Licinian  laws  of  freedom  and 
equality,  the  observance  of  which  had  so  long 
maintained  the  happy  coalition,  were  outra¬ 
geously  violated  by  the  nobles1.  To  put  a 


1  In  the  year  466  there  was  a  secession  of  the  debtors  and 
bankrupts  to  mount  Janiculum  ;  but  as  Mr.  Moyle  ob¬ 
serves,  (Yol.  I.  p.  116,)  “this  is  omitted  by  several  histo¬ 
rians  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Roman  seditions  and  “  all 
authors  agree  that  it  was  composed  without  bloodshed  by 
Hortensius  the  dictator,  and  that  it  ended  in  the  revival  of 
an  excellent  but  antiquated  law.”  He  adds,  “  From  this 
tumult  to  the  sedition  of  Gracchus,  in  the  six  hundred  and 
twentieth  year  of  the  city,  Rome  enjoyed  a  profound  quiet 
and  prosperity,  not  interrupted  by  the  least  domestic  dissen¬ 
sion  :  an  example  of  lasting  tranquillity  that  can  be  parallel¬ 
ed  in  no  monarchy  whatsoever.  This  interim  of  time  was 
the  most  happy  and  most  glorious  period  of  the  Roman  com¬ 
monwealth,  &c.”  Ibid.  ch.  x. 

2  During  the  regal  state,  and  for  many  years  after  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  commonwealth,  none  but  the  patricians, 
that  is,  none  but  the  senators  and  their  descendants,  were 
noble.  Hence  in  many  places  of  Livy,  and  other  authors, 
we  find  nobiUtas  used  for  the  patrician  order,  and  so  opposed 
to  plebs.  But  in  aftertimes,  when  the  plebeians  obtained  ac- 

Ant.  cess  to  the  curule  magistracies,  they  (without  ceasing  to  be 
plebeian)  procured,  by  those  honours,  the  title  of  noble,  and 
left  it  to  their  posterity :  [Vid.  Sig.  de  Jur.  Civ.  Rom.  lib.  ii. 
c.  xx.]  And  these  plebeian  nobles  were,  generally  speaking, 
united  with  the  patrician  in  political  views  and  measures. 
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stop  to  this  abuse,  which,  if  not  checked,  must 
totally  ruin  the  free  constitution  of  Rome,  was 

u  The  common  division  of  the  people  into  nobiles,  novi,  et  Kenn.  An. 
ignobiles,  was  taken  from  the  right  of  using  pictures  or  sta- 
tues :  an  honour  only  allowed  to  such  whose  ancestors  or  c,  i. 
themselves  had  borne  some  curule  office,  that  is,  had  been 
curule  aedile,  censor,  praetor,  or  consul.  He  that  had  the  pic* 
tures  or  statues  of  his  ancestors,  was  termed  nobilis  ;  he  that 
had  only  his  own,  novus  ;  he  that  had  neither,  ignobilis.  So 
that  jus  imaginis  was  much  the  same  thing  among  them  as 
the  right  of  bearing  a  coat  of  arms  among  us :  and  their 
novus  homo  is  equivalent  to  our  upstart  gentleman.” 

What  Mr.  Kennet,  in  the  same  chapter,  writes  concern¬ 
ing  another  division  of  the  Romans,  the  times  we  are  en¬ 
tering  upon  make  very  proper  to  be  here  transcribed. 

“  When  we  find  the  optimates  and  the  populares  op¬ 
posed  in  authors,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  make  the 
same  distinction  betwixt  these  parties,  as  Sigonius  and  others 
lay  down  ‘  That  the  populares  were  those  who  endeavoured 
by  their  words  and  actions  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the 
multitude ;  and  the  optimates  those  who  so  behaved  them¬ 
selves  in  all  affairs  as  to  make  their  conduct  approved  by 
every  good  man.’  This  application  agrees  much  better  with 
the  sound  of  the  words,  than  with  the  sense  of  the  things. 

For  at  this  rate  the  optimates  and  the  populares  will  be  only 
other  terms  for  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  ;  and  it  would 
be  equally  hard  in  such  large  divisions  of  men,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  one  side  to  have  been  wholly  honest,  and  to  affirm  the 
other  to  have  been  entirely  wicked.  I  know  that  this  opi¬ 
nion  is  built  on  the  authority  of  Cicero ;  [  Duo  genera  semper 
in  kac  civitate  Jiierunt — ex  quibus  alteri  se  populares,  alteri 
optimates  et  haberi  et  esse  voluerunt.  Qui  ea,  quce  Jaciebant, 
quceque  dicebant,  jucunda  multitudini  esse  valebant,  popu¬ 
lares  ;  qui  autem  ita  se  gerebant,  ut  sua  consilia  optima  cui- 
que  probar ent,  optimates  habebantur.  Cic.  pro  Sext.  45.] 
but  if  we  look  on  him,  not  only  as  a  prejudiced  person,  but 
as  an  orator  too,  we  shall  not  wonder,  that  in  distinguishing 
the  two  parties  he  gave  so  infamous  a  mark  to  the  enemies’ 
side,  and  so  honourable  a  one  to  his- own.  Otherwise  the 
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the  enterprise  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  for  which 
he  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  ruffian  sena¬ 
tors,  headed  by  Scipio  Nasica,  who  had  neither 
magistracy,  nor  even  the  warrant  of  a  special 
commission  from  the  senate  ;  though  the 
greater  part  of  its  members  approved  the  at¬ 
tempt,  and  assisted  him  in  the  execution.  But 
when  Caius  Gracchus  was  to  be  taken  off,  for 
having  renewed  his  brother’s  enterprise,  the 
nobles,  who  remembered  the  disadvantages 
they  brought  themselves  under,  by  acts  of 
violence  without  the  show  of  authority,  and 
who  had  now  a  consul  fit  for  their  purpose, 
and  wholly  at  their  devotion,  armed  him  with 
a  despotic  power  to  execute  the  dictates  of 
their  rage.  And  when  Opimius,  by  massacres 
and  by  executions,  without  previous  form  of 
process,  had  cut  off  the  most  active  partisans 
of  the  popular  cause,  he  had  the  piety  (in  this, 
without  question,  an  emulator  of  the  devout 
Camillus)  to  erect,  in  memory  of  his  exploit, 
a  temple  to  Concord,  as  if  by  the  soft  arts  of 
persuasion,  and  by  mutual  concessions,  the 
civil  commotion  had  been  quieted.  The 
people  could  not  behold  this  monument  of 
tyrannical  outrage  without  indignation.  Un¬ 


murderers  of  Csesar  (who  were  the  optipiates)  must  pass 
for  men  of  the  highest  probity  ;  and  the  followers  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  (who  were  of  the  opposite  faction)  must  seem  in 
general  a  pack  of  profligate  knaves.  It  would  therefore 
be  a  much  more  moderate  judgment,  to  found  the  difference 
rather  on  policy  than  on  morality,  rather  on  the  principles 
of  government,  than  of  religion  and  private  duty.” 
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der  the  inscription,  on  the  frontispiece  of  the 
temple,  was  fixed  up  in  the  night,  by  an  un¬ 
known  hand,  a  line  to  this  effect, 

SENSELESS  FURY  BUILDS  A  TEMfLE  TO 
CONCORD  3. 

And,  indeed,  what  could  be  more  extravagant 
than  to  hope,  that  domestic  peace  and  union 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  measures ;  or  that 
any  measures  could  be  effectual  to  those  ends, 
so  long  as  the  source  of  the  disunion  remained? 

A  late  celebrated  writer  considers  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Rome  as  then  “  brought  to  its 
perfect  state,  when  its  honours  were  no  longer 
confined  to  particular  families  [the  patri'cian}, 
but  proposed  equally  and  indifferently  to  every 
citizen,  who,  by  his  virtue  and  services,  either 
in  war  or  in  peace,  could  recommend  himself 
to  the  notice  and  favour  of  his  countrymen  j** 
and  therefore  he  commends  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons  (as  I  have  elsewhere  observed)  for 
their  labouring  this  point,  and  says,  “  they 
were  certainly  in  the  right,  and  acted  like  true 
patriots.”  Nevertheless  the  same  writer,  in 
the  very  same  discourse,  presently  adds,  “  The 
tribunes  however  would  not  stop  here ;  nor 
were  content  with  securing  the  rights  of  the 
commons  without  destroying  those  of  the  se¬ 
nate  ;  and  as  oft  as  they  were  disappointed 
in  their  private  views,  and  obstructed  in  the 
course  of  their  ambition*  used  to  recur  always 

3  VECORBIAE.  OPVS.  AEDEM.  FACIJ.  GONCORDIAE. 


Dr.  Midd!. 
Pref.  to 
L.  of  Cic. 
p.  37. 
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III.  B.  iii. 
ch.  9.  Re¬ 
marks,  p. 
penult,  and 
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Observ.  on 
Rom.  Sen. 
p.  193. 
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to  the  populace;  whom  they  could  easily  in¬ 
flame  to  what  degree  they  thought  fit,  by  the 
proposal  of  factious  laws  for  dividing  the 
public  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens ;  or  by 
the  free  distribution  of  corn ;  or  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  all  debts ;  which  are  all  contrary  to 
the  quiet,  and  discipline,  and  public  faith  of 
societies.  This  abuse  of  the  tribunician  power 
was  carried  to  its  greatest  height  by  the  two 
Gracchi,  who  left  nothing  unattempted,  that 
could  mortify  the  senate,  or  gratify  the  people  ; 
till  by  their  agrarian  laws,  and  other  seditious 
acts,  which  were  greedily  received  by  the  city, 
they  had  in  great  measure  overturned  that 
equilibrium  of  power  in  the  republic,  on  which 
its  peace  and  prosperity  depended.” 

Surely  it  must  appear  somewhat  strange, 
that  this  admired  author  should  applaud  the 
tribunes,  as  true  patriots,  for  effecting  that 
which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  effect  by 
any  other  measures  than  those  which  he  con¬ 
demns  as  factious  and  seditious.  Should  it  be 
granted,  that  what  he  says  of  dividing  the 
public  lands,  distribution  of  corn,  and  abo¬ 
lition  of  debts,  is,  in  the  general,  true,  yet  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  not  true  with  regard  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  case  of  the  Roman  republic.  In  vain 
would  Licinius  (in  386)  have  obtained  the  law 
which  capacitated  plebeians  for  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  had  the  patricians  been 
still  permitted  to  engross  to  themselves  the 
lands  and  possessions  belonging  to  it 4.  Nor, 

4  Dr.  Middleton,  in  judging  of  these  matters,  seems  to  have 
paid  too  blind  a  deference  to  the  authority  of  Cicero.  The 
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to  make  that  law  effectual,  and  thereby  esta¬ 
blish  an  ^equilibrium  of  power  in  the  repub¬ 
lic,  would  his  agrarian  law  have  been  suffici¬ 
ent,  without  the  abolition  of  the  debts  ;  those 
debts  retaining  the  debtors  in  a  real  servitude 
to  the  patrician  creditors,  the  noble  usurers. 
(There  was  experience  of  this  during  many 
years  after  the  plebeians  were,  by  a  law 
enacted  in  308,  made  capable  of  the  military 
tribuneship.)  Whatever  portion,  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  public  lands,  might  have  fallen 


See  Vo!. 
Ilf.  B.  ill 
c.  iv.  §  1. 
Ib.  §  3. 


See 

Hooke’s 
Obscrv.  on 
Rom.  Sen. 

p.  06. 


ingenious  translator  of  some  of  Cicero's  orations  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  not  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  his  author’s  amazing  ; 
talents,  writes  thus,  in  the  preface  to  his  third  volume,  p.  7* 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  it  appears  that  our  author, 
though  an  excellent  senator,  was  but  an  indifferent  patriot ; 
and,  though  always  an  advocate  for  the  government,  he 

seems  often  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  constitution. - 

“  As  our  author,  from  his  first  entering  upon  public  life, 
was  a  party  in  all  the  transactions  of  his  own  times,  it  is  un¬ 
just  to  form  a  decisive  notion  of  public  measures,  persons, 
or  characters,  from  his  writings.-— — If  I  find  that  the  people 
of  Rome,  from  the  confession  of  our  author,  from  the  con¬ 
curring  testimonies  of  all  writers,  and  from  the  nature  of^ 
their  constitution,  had  not  only  a  natural  but  a  positive  right 
to  the  benefit  of  agrarian  laws,  I  am  warranted  by  historical 
credibility  to  look  upon  this  as  an  indisputable  fact.  There¬ 
fore  when  I  see  them  struggling  for  the  enjoyment  of  those, 
privileges,  I  am  bound  in  common  justice  to  think  them  in 

the  right,  and  those  who  oppose  them  in  the  wrong. - - 

When  I  see  a  justifiable  measure  pursued,  and  all  the  reason 
that  I  know  for  opposing  that  measure  must  be  gathered 
from  the  representations  of  the  other  party,  with  whom  there 
is  no  difference  as  to  facts,  common  sense  obliges  me  to  be 
very  cautious,  and  distrustful  in  believing  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  that  party,  and  look  upon  them  as  colourings  de¬ 
signed  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  his  own  features,  and  to 
give  a  stronger  relief  to  the  deformity  of  his  antagonist.” 
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to  any  poor  indebted  commoner,  his  creditor 
would  soon  have  got  it  from  him  in  payment 
either  of  the  principal  sum,  or  of  exorbitant 
interest.  And  so  long  as  the  nobles  were 
possessors  of  all  the  lands,  so  long  they  could 
not  but  be  absolute  lords  of  the  state.  “  Land 
(says  a  very  ingenious  writer)  is  the  true  cen¬ 
tre  of  power;  and  the  balance  of  dominion 
changes  with  the  balance  of  property. — This 
is  an  eternal  truth,  and  confirmed  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  ages  and  governments ;  and  so 
fully  demonstrated  by  the  great  Harrington, 
in  his  Oceana,  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  find  out 
new  arguments  for  it,  as  to  resist  the  cogency 
of  the  old.”  The  nobles  of  Rome,  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  seem  to  have  been  fully 
convinced  of  this ;  when,  even  upon  the  terms 
of  receiving,  in  money,  the  value  of  the  lands 
they  had  usurped,  they  could  not  with  any 
patience  listen  to  the  proposal  of  transferring 
them  to  the  poor  plebeians. 

The  equilibrium,  of  which  the  admired 
writer  speaks,  had  been  destroyed  some  years 
before  either  of  the  Gracchi  was  in  the  office  of 
'tribune :  their  attempt  was  to  re-establish  equa¬ 
lity  and  liberty.  And  as  to  the  charge  against 
them,  that  they  were  not  content  with  securing 
the  rights  of  the  commons,  without  destroying 
those  of  the  senate,  it  may  be  answered,  that 
the  proper  authority  of  the  senate,  that  is,  their 
influence  in  the  direction  of  those  affairs,  which 
concerned  the  whole  state,  was  not  the  thing 
in  question,  in  the  times  of  the  Gracchi :  nor 
does  it  appear  that  they  had  any  view  or  de- 
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sire  to  destroy  it.  Cains  enlarged  the  prero-  ^e® 
gative  of  the  senate  in  one  instance  ;  and,  c.  10. 
while  times  continued  regular,  that  is,  while 
things  stood  upon  a  foot  of  equality,  the  se¬ 
nate’s  authority,  its  influence1,  its  weight  in 
the  councils  and  transactions  of  the  state,  was 
never  diminished.  The  people  did  always  See 
suffer  themselves  to  be  governed  by  the  senti-  Observ.  cm 
ments  of  the  conscript  fathers,  when  those  p.To'u™’ 
sentiments  did  not  tend  to  the  destruction  of 
equality  :  but  the  fathers,  intoxicated  and 
blinded  by  their  covetousness  and  ambition, 
neither  would  nor  could  see  their  own  interest, 
as  a  senate,  in  the  reformations  proposed  by 
the  Gracchi ;  they  chose  rather  to  have  power 
than  authority,  rather  to  be  feared  than  reve¬ 
renced.  And  therefore  it  would  seem  that  all 
the  mischiefs  which,  after  the  murder  of  those 
two  excellent  patriots,  happened  to  the  re¬ 
public,  from  civil  dissensions,  ought  to  be  prin¬ 
cipally  imputed  to  the  senate’s  inexcusable 
folly  of  returning  to  its  old  pursuit  of  uncon¬ 
stitutional  wealth  and  sway. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that,  when  Rome  had 
attained  to  that  prodigious  height  of  power 
and  opulence,  to  which  she  was  raised  by 
the  conquest  of  Macedon  and  Carthage,  the 
scheme  of  confining  the  estates  of  the  great 
men  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Lici- 
nian  law,  or  within  any  fixed  limits,  and  of 
hindering  the  Roman  freemen  of  inferior  rank 
from  alienating  their  lands,  was  impracti¬ 
cable  ;  the  proper  answer  seems  to  be.  That, 

if  so,  then  it  was  impracticable  to  preserve  the~ 
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constitution  any  longer :  for  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  to  imagine  liberty  and  equa¬ 
lity,  an  aequilibrium  of  power,  to  endure  in  a 
state,  where  the  majority  of  those,  who  make 
the  laws,  and  determine  the  most  important 
affairs  of  the  public,  have  no  lands,  no  stable 


Moyle’s 

Works, 

Vol.  1. 

p.  62. 

[Var.  de 
Re  Rust. 

1.  i.  c.  10.] 


P.  63,  64. 


5  The  ingenious  writer,  above  quoted,  imagines  (perhaps 
without  sufficient  ground)  that  Polybius  was  unacquainted 
with  the  true  causes  of  the  revolutions  of  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment.  I  shall  transcribe,  from  the  writer’s  essay,  some  pas¬ 
sages  that  are  introductory  to  his  charge  against  the  Greek 
historian,  and  are  pertinent  to  our  present  subject. 

“  Romulus, — to  reward  the  good  affections  of  his  new 
subjects,  made  an  equal  distribution  among  the  people  of 
the  territories  belonging  to  Rome,  except  of  the  crow  n  and 
church  lands:  and,  as  he  grew  greater,  divided  all  the  con¬ 
quered  lands  among  the  multitude  (a  custom  followed  by 
most  of  the  succeeding  kings).  This  donation  was  a  false 
step,  never  to  be  reconciled  to  the  true  interest  of  sovereign 
power,  from  that  eternal  principle,  that  equality  of  posses¬ 
sion  makes  equality  of  power  :  and  whenever  the  balance 
of  property  sways  to  the  people,  the  monarchy  naturally  re¬ 
solves  into  a  popular  government. — 

—  “  The  generous  ambition  of  extending  their  empire, 
made  the  kings  of  Rome  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  monarchy 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people:  for  without  freedom  and  pro¬ 
perty  they  found  it  impossible  to  compose  a  brave  or  a  nu¬ 
merous  militia  ;  both  which  are  the  genuine  roots  of  a  com¬ 
monwealth:  for  a  people  that  have  property  in  possession, 
and  swords  in  their  hands,  rarely  submit  to  the  dominion  of 
one.” 


—  P.  71.  “  The  [Roman]  monarchy  resolved  into  an 
aristocracy  ;  and  that  into  a  democracy  ;  and  that  too  re¬ 
lapsed  into  a  monarchy,  as  the  balance  of  lands  varied  from 
one  order  to  another. 

“  These  periods  and  revolutions  of  empires  are  the  na¬ 
tural  transmigrations  of  dominion,  from  one  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  to  another ;  and  make  the  common  circle  in  the 
generation  and  corruption  of  all  states.  The  succession 
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property  ;  and  who,  for  a  subsistence,  depend 
chiefly  on  what  they  can  get  by  selling  their 
votes  to  the  rich  and  the  ambitious.  And 
from  these  premises  this  inference  will,  I  think, 
be  unavoidable,  that  all  the  severe  censures, 
which  have  been  past  upon  those  persons, 
who,  after  the  murder  of  the  Gracchi,  aimed 
at  oligarchy  or  monarchy,  all  the  invectives 
against  Julius  Caesar,  as  the  invader  and  de¬ 
stroyer  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  are  idle 
talk,  empty,  unmeaning  declamation. 

of  these  changes  Polybius  knew  from  experience,  but  not 
from  their  true  natural  causes  :  for  he  plainly  derives  these 
alterations  from  moral  reasons  ;  such  as  vices  and  corrup¬ 
tions,  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  their  governors,  which 
made  the  people  impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  fond  of  new 
forms  ;  and  not  from  the  change  of  the  only  true  ground 
and  foundation  of  power,  property.” 

The  reader,  if  he  considers  those  extracts,  from  Poly¬ 
bius’s  6th  book,  which  are  in  p.  118 — 123  of  the  “  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Roman  Senate,”  will,  perhaps,  judge,  that  he 
imputes  the  destruction  of  liberty,  and  of  the  ^equilibrium 
of  power,  in  the  Roman  state,  to  covetousness  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  no  otherwise  than  as  the  unequal  and  undue  distri¬ 
bution  of  property  among  the  members  of  it,  in  the  latter 
times  of  the  republic,  was  owing  to  the  prevalency  of  those 
vices. 
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A  brief  relation  of  the  domestic  and foreign  transactions  of  the 
Homans  from  the  death  of  Cams  Gracchus,  in  the  year  632, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Jugurthine  Hoar  in  642. 


The  consuls  for  the  year  633  were  P.  Manilius  and  C. 
Papirius  Carbo. 


That  Papirius  Carbo,  whom  we  have  seen 
a  commissioner  for  the  execution  of  the  agra¬ 
rian  law,  and  professedly  a  fast  friend  of  Caius 
Gracchus,  should  be  immediate  successor,  in 
the  consulship,  to  Opimius,  the  principal  actor 
in  the  murder  of  Gracchus,  will  appear  very 
strange,  if  we  do  not  call  to  mind  that  it  was 
customary  to  elect  the  consuls  many  months 
before  the  time  appointed  for  their  entrance 
on  the  office.  Carbo  had  unquestionably  been 
designed  to  the  consulship,  while  Gracchus’s 
friends  were  the  prevailing  party  :  otherwise, 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  account  for  his  being, 
at  this  time,  in  that  high  station6.  For  that 
the  late  massacres,  perpetrated  by  the  nobles, 

6  Though  the  time  of  the  comitia  for  other  matters  was 
undetermined  ;  yet  the  magistrates,  after  the  year  of  the 
city  601,  when  they  began  to  enter  on  their  place  on  the 
kalends  of  January,  were  constantly  designed  about  the  end 
of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August.  Kenn.  Pt.  II.  B.  III. 
ch.  xvi. 
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had  struck  an  extreme  terror  into  the  minds 
of  their  adversaries,  there  needs  no  stronger 
proof  than  the  part  which  Carbo  acted,  pre¬ 
sently  after  his  taking  possession  of  the  con¬ 
sular  fasces.  When  Opimius  was,  by  one  of 
the  tribunes,  brought  into  judgment  before 
the  people,  for  having  put  Roman  citizens  to 
death  without  previous  trial  and  condemna¬ 
tion,  Carbo  undertook  his  defence.  Indeed 
the  commencing  this  prosecution,  while  the 
accused  and  his  faction  were7  triumphant, 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  mere  farce, 
where  the  tribune  acted  in  concert  with  the 
nobles,  who  knew  beforehand  what  Carbo,  in 
his  fright  would  do,  and  were  sure  of  a  judg¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  Opimius.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
Carbo  employed  all  his  eloquence  (and  he  was 
a  great  orator)  to  defend  the  murderer  of  his 
friend  Caius  Gracchus.  Nor  did  he  content 
himself  with  urging,  in  behalf  of  his  client,  the 
decree  of  the  senate  under  which  he  had  act- 

7  Popillius,  formerly  condemned  to  banishment  for  the 
like  violent  and  illegal  proceedings  against  the  friends  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  had  just  been  recalled  at  the  motion  of 
L.  Calpurnius  Bestia,  one  of  the  tribunes.  Cic.  in  Brut. 

Cicero  boasts  much  of  this,  that,  not  at  the  motion  of 
Opimius,  nor  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  but  at  the  request 
of  a  tribune,  Popillius  was  restored,  his  enemies  being  slain. 
Nunquam  de  P.  PopilUo  L.  Opimius  fortissimus  consul- — 
senatum  aut  populum  est  cohort cttus.  Post  Red.  ad  Quir.  iv. 

Nihil  unquam  senatus  de  P-  Popillio  decrevit :  nunquam 
in  hoc;  ordine  Q.  Metelli  mentio  facta  est  :  Tribunitiis  sunt 
illi  rogationibus,  interfectis  ininiicis,  restituti.  Post  Red. 
in  Sen.  15. 

And  again,  Illjs  qui  expulsi  sunt  inique,  sed  tamen  legibus 
reducti,  inimicis  interfectis ,  rogationibus  tribunitiis,  inimi- 
sorum  injuria  probro  non  fuii.  Pro  Dom.  33. 
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YBef 'a S3"  e<^  ’  kut  maintained  that  >c'ie  action  itself  was 
i’i9.  just,  and  that  the  killing  Gracchus  was  for  the 
public  goodk  His  rhetoric  being  assisted  by 
the  influence  of  his  consular  authority,  and 
by  the  whole  weight  of  the  senate,  who  were 
tiv.  Ep.  made  parties  in  the  cause,  it  is  no  great  won- 
Cic.'in  der  if,  at  this  juncture,  Opimius  was  acquitted, 
c'c^pro  02  The  comitia,  likewise,  at  the  motion  of  Octa- 
ac  oh’  vails5  01!e  °1  ^ie  tribunes,  abrogated  the  law  of 
l.ii.  c.  21.  Caius  Gracchus  in  relation  to  the  distribution 
of  corn,  and  past  another  where  the  largess  was 
y.  r.  634.  less  ;  and,  according  to  Cicero,  necessary  for 
the 

But  Carbo,  who  had  thus  basely  deserted 
one  party,  was  himself,  in  the  following  con¬ 
sulship  of  L.  Cascihus  Metellus  and  L.  Aure¬ 
lius  Cotta,  deserted  by  both  parties,  and  suf¬ 
fered  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  early  glory  of  the 
celebrated  Lucius  Crassus,  an  orator,  at  that 
time  but  one-and-twenty  years  of  age :  who 
picked  out  this  bated  offender  as  a  proper  sub¬ 
ject  whereon  to  make  the  first  trial  of  his  talent 
for  accusing  at  the  bar 9.  Crassus,  being  na- 


cet.  \ ,  n  r. 
118. 

333  Cons. 


Cic.  de 
Orat.  1.  iii. 
c.  20. 


s  Cum  L.  Opimii  causam  dejendebat  apud  popidum — C. 
Carbo  consul  nihil  de  C.  Gracchi  nece  negabat,  sed  injure  pro 
salute  patriae  factum  esse  dicebal.  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  ii.  c.  25. 

9Val.  Max.  1.  vi.  cap.  v.  reports  that  one  of  Carbo’s 
slaves,  having  stolen  from  him  a  little  box,  in  which  were 
many  papers  that  would  have  served  to  convict  him,  brought 
it  to  Crassus,  who  generously  sent  back  the  slave  in  chains 
to  his  master,  together  with  the  box  unopened ;  and  the 
same  author,  1.  iii.  c.  vii.  says,  that  Carbo  was  condemned 
to  banishment,  but  in  this  disagrees  with  Cicero;  and 
though  the  former  story  has  in  itself  nothing  improbable, 
yet  as  Cicero  never  mentioned  it  in  any  of  his  panegyrics 
on  Crassus,  the  truth  of  it  may  very  well  be  doubted. 
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turally  bashful,  and  baying  to  do  with  a  man  yBJc^4' 
of  eminent  abilities,  no  sooner  began  to  speak,  ^  ns. 
but  his  heart  failed  him,  he  turned  pale, 
trembled,  and  was  unable  to  proceed.  The  Cic.  de 
praetor,  Fabius  Eburnus,  who  presided  in  the  c/26.  '* 
court,  perceiving  his  distress,  adjourned  the 
trial  to  the  next  day. 

The  matter  of  the  charge  is  no  where  men¬ 
tioned  ;  but  from  passages  which  Cicero  has 
preserved  of  Crassus’s  oration,  it  appears,  that 
the  prosecution  was  set  on  foot  by  Carbo’s  new 
friends.  “  Carbo,  (says  Crassus)  though  you  cic.  de 
defended  Opimius,  the  judges  will  not  there-  c.  40'.  ' 
fore  look  upon  you  as  a  good  citizen  ;  for  that 
you  then  dissembled,  and  in  your  defence  of 
Opimius  had  something  else  in  view,  is  mani¬ 
fest  :  because  you  have  often  in  public  assem¬ 
blies  deplored  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus ; 
were  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Publius 
Scipio  ;  in  your  tribuneship  proposed  that  law 
[the  law  1 2  empowering  the  people  to  re-elecf 
as  often  as  they  pleased  the  same  men  to  be 
their  tribunes]  and  always  dissented  from  the 
honest;” 

Cicero  tells  us  %  that  Carbo’s  coming  over 
to  the  honest  not  being  sufficient  to  engage 
the  honest  to  protect  him,  he,  to  avoid  an  ig¬ 
nominious  sentence 3,  put  an  end  to  his  own 

1  The  law  did  not  pass  in  the  tribuneship  of  Carbo.  See 
Qto.  Vol,  II.  p.  542. 

2  De  leg.  1.  iii.  c.  xvi.  Cut  ne  reditus  quidern  ad  bonds 

saliftem  a  bonis  potnit  afferre.  ... 

3  Cic.  in  Brut.  cap.  xxvii.  speaking  of  T.  Gracchus  and 
Carbo :  sed  eonim  alter  propter  turbulentissimam  tribunqtum 
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life,  and  (as  th‘6‘  report  Went)  by  poisoning 
himself4  with  cantharides. 

It  was  in  this  consulship  that  the  renowned 
Caius  Marius  first  became  a  statesman,  being 
now  one  of  the 5  tribunes  of  the  people  ;  a  hero 
who  had  no  statues  nor  pictures  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  to  shew,  had  no  eloquence,  no  Greek  ;  but 
whom,  nevertheless,  we  shall  hereafter  see  a 
match  for  the  learned  and  illustrious  nobles, 
in  their  own  way  of  carrying  on  business  ;  of 
talents  not  inferior  to  theirs  for  terminating 
civil  disputes  and  promoting  concord.  At  the 
time  of  his  election  to  the  tribuneship,  he  was 
known  only  as  a  brave  soldier,  and  skilful  offi¬ 
cer,  of  singular  assiduity  and  alacrity  in  ser¬ 
vice,  unblemished  life,  strict  probity,  exem¬ 
plary  sobriety,  and  a  peculiar  patience  of 
hardships  and  discipline.  By  these  qualities. 


ab  ipsa  republica  interfectus  est  ;  alter  propter  perpetuam  in 
populari  ratione  levitatem  morte  voluntaria  se  a  severitate 
judicum  vindicavit. 

N.  B.  By  this  it  would  seem  that  Carbo  was  prosecuted 
for  the  part  he  had  acted  in  the  dispute,  before  his  consul¬ 
ship  ;  and  so  Pighius  conjectures  that  the  inquisition  was 
continued  concerning  the  sedition,  and  the  accused  tried 
by  the  praetors. 

4  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  1.  ix.  ep.  21.  Caius  [Papirius  Carhop 
acusante  L.  Crasso,  cantharidas  sumsisse  dicitur. 

5  Pighius  conjectures  he  was  quaestor  in  629,  and  his  pro¬ 
vince  Sicily ;  though  it  does  not  evidently  appear  that  he 
was  ever  quaestor,  since  nothing  certain  can  be  built  upon 
this  passage  of  Valerius  Maximus,  which  is  the  only  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  supposed  quaestorship  :  Arpini  honoribus  judi- 
catus  inferior ,  qacesturam  Romce  petere  ausus  est :  patientia 
deinde  repulsarum,  irrupit  magis  in  curiam  quam  venit.  Val. 
Max.  lib.  vi.  cap.  ix. 
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especially  the  last,  he  had,  during  the  Numan-  c^3r4' 
tine  war,  recommended  himself  to  the  esteem  iis. 
and  favour  of  Scipio  JEmilianus,  whose  only  0^-0 
difficulty  in  that  war  was  to  banish  luxury  piut.  in 
from  his  camp,  and  restore  the  ancient  dis¬ 
cipline  among  his  troops.  Scipio,  from  his 
observation  of  the  martial  talents  of  Marius, 
who  was  then  but  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
gave  a  kind  of  prophetic  testimony  of  his  future 
glory  :  for,  being  asked  in  flattery  by  some  of 
his  officers,  where,  in  case  of  any  accident  to 
himself,  the  republic  would  find  a  general  ? 
he,  gently  clapping  Marius  on  the  shoulder, 
answered,  Perhaps,  here  :  words,  which,  as 
Plutarch  reports,  were  heard  by  Marius  as 
oracular,  and  which  animated  him  with  the 
hope  of  being  one  day  able  to  make  a  figure 
in  his  country.  Yet  he  laboured  under  great 
disadvantages  with  regard  to  this  ambition,  by 
reason  of  his  obscure  birth  and  illiberal  educa¬ 
tion.  Born  at  Arpinum  *,  or  in  a  village  near  *Acity 
it,  he  had  there  passed  all  his  early  youth  with  “  the  sJm- 
his  parents,  who  were  poor,  and  earned  their  nites,  now 
bread  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  :  as  soon  kingdom  of 
t  as  he  was  able  to  bear  arms,  he  had  entered  ^san’ust. 
himself  a  soldier6,  and,  from  that  time,  had 

6  Is  natus,  et  omnem  pueritiam  Arpini  altus,  ubi  primum 
ffitas  militias  patiens  fait,  stipencliis  faciundis,  noil  Grasca 
facundia  neque  urbanis  munditiis,  sese  exercuit ;  ita  inter 
artis  bonas  integrum  ingenium  brevi  adolevil.  Ergo  ubi 
primum  tribunatum  militarem,  &c. 

Plutarch  reports,  that  Marius  made  his  first  campaign 
under  Scipio  iEmilianus,  at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  and  was 
then  about  eighteen  years  old.  But  neither  of  these  can  be 
VOL.  VII.  C 
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lived,  almost  wholly,  in  camps  and  the  toils  of 
war  ;  and  (to  use  the  phrase  which  Plutarch 
has  borrowed  from  Plato)  had  never  sacrificed 
to  the  Muses  or  the  Graces  :  however,  in  the 
military  road  to  honour,  he  took  such  effectual 
care  to  distinguish  himself,  that,  when  [after 
serving  the  term,  by  law  required,  for  a  qua¬ 
lification]  he  put  in  for  the  post  of  tribune  in 
a  legion,  he  had  the  vote  of  every  tribe  :  for 
though  few  of  the  citizens  knew  his  face,  none 
of  them  were  strangers  to  his  name  and  cha¬ 
racter. 

That  intrepidity,  resolution,  steadiness, 
would  be  the  style  of  his  behaviour  in  civil 
offices,  no  less  than  in  military,  he  gave  suf¬ 
ficient  ground  to  expect,  presently  after  his 
commencing  tribune  of  the  commons,  which 
(as  above  mentioned)  was  in  this  year  634, 
Having  proposed  to  the  people  a  law  more  ef¬ 
fectually  to  prevent  candidates  for  offices  from 


true,  if,  as  Plutarch  himself  repeatedly  tells  us,  Marius  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  death  of 
Marius  happened  in  the  year  of  Rome  667  :  consequently 
he  was  born  in  597,  and  was  twenty-three,  in  the  year  620, 
when  Scipio  besieged  Numantia.  And  as  seventeen  was 
the  age  when  the  Romans  were  reckoned  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  and,  according  to  both  Sallust  and  Plutarch,  Marius 
became  a  soldier  about  that  age,  we  must  suppose  that  he 
had  served  five  or  six  years  before  he  came  under  Scipio’s 
command,' who  had  no  military  employment  from  the  year 
606  to  619.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  think,  that  Marius, 
when  Scipio  made  him  the  compliment  above-mentioned 
(in  the  text)  was  an  otiicer,  and  had  more  experience  in  war 
than  is  to  be  got  by  serving  one  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half. 
Dr.  Middleton,  nevertheless,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  24.  of  his  Life  of 
Cicero,  has  adopted  Plutarch’s  mistake. 
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tampering  with  the  voters,  the  senate  (who  did  v-  R-  63^. 

1  N  ,  ,  ,  1  ,  Kef-  Cbr. 

not  like  the  measure)  made  a  decree  that  the  law  ns. 
in  question  should  not  be  put  to  the  vote,  and 
they  sent  for  Marius  to  give  an  account  of  his 
conduct  in  this  matter.  Marius  appeared  in¬ 
deed,  but  not  as  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 

Without  any  ceremony,  he  let  the  consul  know 
that  he  would  send  him  to  prison,  if  the  decree 
were  not  instantly  revoked.  Cotta,  turning  to 
Metellus,  asked  his  opinion,  who  signifying 
his  approbation  of  the  decree,  Marius  called  in 
one  of  his  serjeants,  and  bade  him  lead  Metel¬ 
lus  to  prison.  Metellus  appealed  to  the  other 
tribunes  ;  but  not  one  of  them  interposed,  and 
the  senate  were  obliged  to  revoke  their  decree. 

Then  Marius  hastened  to  the  comitia,  and  got 
his  law  past. 

This  action  of  their  new  tribune  made  the 
people  imagine  they  had  found  a  champion 
who  would  fight  all  their  battles  against  the 
senate,  with  the  like  inflexible  resolution  :  he 
very  soon  undeceived  them  :  for,  with  a  stea¬ 
diness  equal  to  that,  with  which  he  had  op¬ 
posed  the  senate’s  decree,  he  opposed  a  motion 
of  one  of  his  colleagues,  for  a  free  distribution 
of  corn  to  the  citizens,  and  defeated  the  de¬ 
sign  :  so  that  now,  says  Plutarch,  he  gained 
the  esteem  of  both  parties,  being  looked  upon 
as  a  man  who  would  gratify  neither  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  what  he  thought  the  public  good. 

He  seems  however  to  have  lost  a  great  part  of 
his  credit,  when,  not  long  after,  standing  suc¬ 
cessively  for  the  curule  aedileship,  and  the 
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^Bef’ch34'  P^e^e^allJ  both  in  one  and  the  same  day  (the 
ns.  first  instance  of  the  kind),  he  could  carry  nei- 
ther;  and  when,  three  years  after  his  tribune- 
ship,  though  chosen  prastor,  he  was  the  last 
named,  and  even  the  validity  of  his  election 
disputed,  as  if  procured  by  illegal  methods. 
It  seems  a  slave  of  one  Cassius  Sabaco,  a  par¬ 
ticular  friend  of  Marius,  had  been  seen  in  the 
voting-place  among  the  citizens,  who  were 
giving  their  suffrages.  Sabaco,  upon  his  ex¬ 
amination,  could  not  deny  the  fact,  but  pre¬ 
tended,  that,  being  extremely  thirsty,  he  had 
called  for  some  water,  and  that  his  servant, 
though  he  had  indeed  brought  it,  did  not  stay 
a  moment7.  Among  those,  whom  the  ac¬ 
cusers  of  Marius  desired  might  be  examined, 
was  his  patron  Caius  Herennius,  who  plead¬ 
ing  that  the  law  exempted  patrons  from  giv¬ 
ing  testimony  against  their  clients,  the  judges 
would  have  admitted  the  excuse  ;  but  Marius 
himself  opposed  it :  he  said,  that  from  the 
time  any  man  became  a  magistrate,  he  was  no¬ 
body’s  client ;  which,  if  we  may  believe  Plu¬ 
tarch,  was  not  true  but  of  those  who  obtained 


7  Sabaco,  for  this  affair,  was  the  next  year,  638,  expelled 
the  senate  by  the  censors  Metellus  Dahnaticus,  and  Do- 
mitius  iEnobarbus,  (two  very  wrong-headed  men,  if  we 
judge  of  them  by  their  behaviour  when  generals.)  They 
said  that  Sabaco  deserved  to  be  stigmatized,  whether  he 
spoke  true  or  false  :  if  false,  for  his  perjury  ;  if  true,  for  his 
intemperance.  They  also  degraded  thirty-two  of  the  sena¬ 
tors,  among  whom  was  C.  Licinius  Geta,  a  man  of  consular 
dignity,  and  who  was  himself  afterwards  chosen  censor. 
Liv.  Epit.  lib.  lxii.  Cic.  in  Cluent.  Val.  Max.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix. 
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the  curule  magistracies.  It  does  not  appear  VBJ^C^4 
what  evidence  Herennius  gave,  or  whether  he  1]8- 

.  _  ®  .  ,  r  333  Cons. 

gave  any;  nor  what  foundation  there  was  tor 
the  charge  ;  but  in  the  end,  the  judges  being 
equally  divided  in  opinion,  Marius  stood  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  office.  We  are  not  told  where 
his  jurisdiction  was.  The  next  year  he  went 
propraetor  into  further  Spain,  where  he  had 
some  success  against  the  Lusitanians,  and  set¬ 
tled  a  colony  of  Celtiberians  at  Colenda,  in 
reward  for  their  having  assisted  him  in  his  ex¬ 
pedition.  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of 
him  as  acting  any  part  in  public  life,  till  the 
Jugurthine  war,  a  memorable  period  of  the 
Homan  story,  on  account  both  of  the  sur¬ 
prising  events  of  the  war  itself,  and  of  the 
civil  commotions  it  gave  birth  to  at  Rome. 

But  before  we  enter  on  the  war  with  Jugurtha, 
it  will  be  proper  to  see  what  had  been  doing 
in  the  military  way,  while  the  affair  of  Caius 
Gracchus  was  depending,  and  what  was  after¬ 
wards  done  during  the  ten  years  between  his 
murder  and  that  war. 


THE  CONQUESTS  OF  THE  ROMANS  IN  TRANS¬ 
ALPINE  GAUL. 

Of  all  the  nations  beyond  the  Alps,  the  Salyi,'1  ^Bc^!ied 
says  Floras,  were  the  first  who  felt  the  Roman  see  voi. 
arms.  The  city  of  Massilia  *,  ever  faithful  Ch.  9.’  u 
and  friendly  to  Rome,  had  complained  of  the  fesMarsei1' 
hostile  incursions  of  those  her  neighbours.  It 
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has  been  already  mentioned,  that  in  the  year 
628,  Fulvius  Flaccus*,  then  consul,  began  the 
war,  and  that  it  was  continued  by  one  of  the 
succeeding  consuls,  Sextius  Calvinus,  who 
vanquished  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle, 
made  a  complete  conquest  of  their  country, 
and,  the  next  year,  when  proconsul,  having 
built  the  city  of  Aix,  planted  there  a  Roman 
colony,  the  first  that  ever  passed  into  Transal¬ 
pine  Gaul. 

After  this  success  there  could  not  be  want¬ 
ing  a  pretext  to  make  further  acquisitions.  It 
was  alleged,  that  the  Allobroges  (who  inha¬ 
bited  a  tract  of  country  that  lies  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Alps,  from  the  Isere  to  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  and  whose  capital  was  Vienne) 
had  granted  protection  to  Teutomalius,  king 
of  the  Salyi,  when  dispossessed  of  his  kingdom. 
This  was  sufficient.  But  it  was  further  al¬ 
leged,  that  they  had  ravaged  the  lands  of  the 
iEdui,  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the  repub* 
lie :  for  the  Romans  seldom  failed  to  have  al¬ 
lies  at  the  back  of  whatever  people  they  pur¬ 
posed  to  subdue.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
jEdui  had  of  their  own  motion  sought  the 
friendship  of  the  Romans,  and  were  proud  to 
be  by  them  called  brethren.  Over  these  Al¬ 
lobroges,  assisted  by  the  forces  of  Bituitus, 
king  of  the  Arveni,  the  consul  Domitius8 9,  in 

8  The  same  Fulvius  who  was  afterwards  slain  with  Caius 
Gracchus. 

9  Colleague  of  that  Fannius,  who,  being  elected  consul 
on  the  recommendation  of  C.  Gracchus,  employed  his  con¬ 
sular  power  in  opposing  him. 
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631  obtained,  by  means  chiefly  of  his  ele¬ 
phants,  a  victory,  in  which  he  slew  twenty 
thousand  of  the  enemy,  and  took  three  thou¬ 
sand  prisoners.  The  vanquished  brought  a 
new  army  into  the  field.  Their  whole  force  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  ;  yet  Fabius  (successor  of  Domitius) 
with  only  thirty  thousand  gave  them  an  entire 
overthrow  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  ;  in 
which  river,  the  bridge  breaking  under  them 
in  their  flight,  most  of  them  were  drowned. 
Domitius,  who  was  still  in  the  province,  hear¬ 
ing  that  Bituitus,  totally  discouraged  by  his 
second  defeat,  was  disposed  to  ask  peace  of 
the  consul,  and  submit,  invited  him  to  an 
amicable  conference  ;  and,  when  the  king 
came,  seized  on  his  person,  and  sent  him  pri¬ 
soner  to  Rome,  the  proconsul  being  angry 
that  he  chose  rather  to  yield  to  the  consul 
than  to  him.  The  senate,  says  Valerius  Max¬ 
imus,  could  not  approve  the  deed,  yet  would 
not  release  the  king,  lest  he  should  renew 
the  war ;  but  having  got  his  son  into  their 
hands,  they  gave  him  a  Roman  education, 
and  then  sent  him  home1. 

‘  This  year  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  called  the  augur,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  pontifex  max- 
imus,  went  praetor  into  Asia,  where  he  reformed  the  abuses 
of  the  publicans,  and  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  province 
with  so  much  justice  and  integrity,  that  the  Asiatics  in¬ 
stituted  a  festival  in  honour  of  him,  and  called  it  Mucia, 
from  his  name.  P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  one  of  the  most  worthy 
snen  in  Rome,  assisted  him  in  quality  of  quaestor.  Cic.  de 
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Fabius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  called  him¬ 
self  Allobrogicus,  and  had  a  triijmph,  of  which 
the  captive  monarch,  clad  in  the  splendid  arms 
he  used  to  wear,  was  the  principal  ornament. 
Domitius,  some  time  after,  with  the  same  king 
to  attend  him,  had  the  like  honour  of  the  tri¬ 
umph  :  though  indeed  he  had  already  tri¬ 
umphed  abroad  ;  for  with  his  army  following 
him  in  procession,  he  had  been  riding  up  and 
down  the  conquered  countries,  like  an  over¬ 
grown  idiot,  upon  an  elephant.  Florus  re¬ 
marks,  that  these  two  generals  were  the  first 
of  the  Romans  that  ever  insulted  the  van¬ 
quished  nations,  by  erecting,  in  their  coun¬ 
tries,  trophies  of  the  victories  obtained  over 
them. 

In  this  same  year  Quintus  Meteilus  (the 
eldest  son  of  Macedonicus)  had  his  triumph, 
as  conqueror  [in  630]  of  the  islands  called 
Baleares :  and  the  vain  man,  for  having  with 
his  heavy-armed  legionaries,  defeated  a  num- 

Fin.  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  Ascon.  Paed.  in  Divinat.  &  2  Verr.  Val. 
Max.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xv.  §  6. 

Val.  Max.  (lib.  viii.  cap.  xv.  $  6.)  says,  that  Q.  Mucius 
Scaevola,  colleague  to  Crassus  in  the  consulship  (which  Scae- 
vola  was  the  pontifex  maximus)  so  excellently  administered 
affairs  in  Asia,  that  the  senate  used  to  propose  his  govern¬ 
ment  as  an  example  to  the  magistrates  that  were  sent  into 
the  provinces.  Pighius  (in  anno  632  &  654)  says,  that  both 
Scaevolas  were  praetors  in  Asia,  and  that  both  employed 
Rutilius,  the  one  as  his  quaestor,  the  other  as  his  lieutenant ; 
and  applies  the  two  quotations  above  from  Asconius  Paedia- 
nus  to  Scaevola  the  pontifex,  though  Asconius  speaks  of 
Rutilius,  as  being  quaestor,  not  lieutenant  to  Scaevola. 
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her  of  fishermen,  who  went  naked,  and  fought 
only  with  slings,  foolishly  took  the  title  of 
Balearicus. 

In  634  the  consul  L.  Metellus  leading  an 
army  into  Illyricum,  the  Segestani,  a  people  of 
that  country,  surrendered  to  him:  after  which, 
he,  without  any  provocation,  entered  Dal¬ 
matia,  where,  being  received  amicably,  he 
took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  the  capital, 
and,  for  this  exploit,  he  had  a  triumph  upon 
his  return  to  Rome,  and  called  himself  Dal- 
maticus. 

The  next  year  M.  Porcius  Cato,  and  Q. 
Marcius  Rex,  being  consuls,  the  former  was 
sent  into  Africa,  (on  what  occasion  is  not 
known)  and  there  died.  Marcius,  who  had 
Transalpine  Gaul  for  his  province,  subdued 
the  Staeni,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  planted 
a  colony  at  Narbonne,  called  from  him  Narbo 
Marcius,  which  became  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  conquests  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  when, 
four  years  after,  they  erected  them  into  the 
form  of  a  praetorian  province. 

2  In  the  following  consulships  of  L.  Me¬ 
tellus  Diadematus,  (second  son  of  Macedo- 
nicus)  and  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola  ;  C.  Licinius 
Geta,  and  Q.  Fahius  Maximus  Eburnus,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  thing  was  done  in 
the  way  of  conquest. 

2  It  was  in  the  former  of  these  consulships  that  Marius 
suffered  the  affront  before-mentioned,  when  he  stood  for 
the  aedileship,  and  in  the  latter,  that  being  chosen  praetor  he 
was  prosecuted  for  bribery. 
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Bat  in  the  year  following,  M.  iEmilius3 
Scaurus  (colleague  to  M.  Metellus,  third  son 
of  Macedonicus)  having  Transalpine  Gaul  for 
his  province,  made  a  successful  expedition 
against  the  Carni,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alpes  Pen¬ 
nine.  He  afterwards  employed  his  army  in 
draining  the  marshes  near  the  Trebia  and  Pla¬ 
centia,  and  making  roads  in  that  country.  At 
his  return  home,  he  was  decreed  a  triumph  ; 
and,  by  the  censors  Metellus  Dalmaticus,  and 
Domitius  iEnobarbus,  named  president  of  the 
senate,  in  the  place  of  Metellus  Macedonicus, 
who  died  this  year,  and  whose  bier  was  carried 
by  his  four  sons,  of  whom  one  had  been  consul, 
and  was  now  censor,  the  second  had  also  been 
consul,  the  third  was  at  this  time  consul,  and 
the  fourth  soon  after  [the  very  next  year]  ob¬ 
tained  the  consulship. 

Scaurus  this  year  got  two  new  laws  passed  j 
the  one  forbidding  the  use  of  some  foreign 
dainties ;  the  other  concerning  the  votes  of 
the  freedmenk 

The  Scordisci,  a  people  of  Thrace,  originally 

i  A  further  account  of  Scaurus  will  be  given  where  the 
knowledge  of  his  character  is  more  necessaiy. 

4  Freedmen.  This,  as  Pighius  conjectures,  enacted  that 
the  freedmen  should  vote  in  the  four  urban  tribes,  whereas 
from  the  time  of  Sempronius  (the  father  of  the  Gracchi) 
they  had  been  confined  to  one  tribe. 

It  is  said  that  this  haughty  consul  was  so  offended  with 
the  praetor  Decius  Mus,  for  not  rising  up  when  he  passed  by 
him,  that  he  made  his  lictors  force  him  to  it,  and  break  his 
curule  chair  to  pieces.  He  also  by  edict  prohibited  the 
bringing  causes  before  that  praetor’s  tribunal.  Auct.  de  Vir. 
Illustr.  in  Scaur. 
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descended  from  the  Gauls,  who  followed  Bren-  Flo.r-  u,i- 
nus,  having  made  an  irruption  into  Macedon,  i-iv.Epit. 
C.  Porcius  Cato  (who  had  been  raised  to  the 
consulship  with  M.  Acilius  Balbus)  was  sent 
with  an  army  to  defend  the  province.  Sur¬ 
prised  by  the  barbarians  in  an  ambush,  his 
army  was  routed  with  such  slaughter  that 
scarce  a  man,  except  himself,  escaped.  The 
conquerors  immediately  spread  themselves  over 
Thessaly  and  Dalmatia,  as  far  as  to  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  where  finding  a  vast  extent  of  waters  that 
put  a  stop  to  their  progress,  they,  in  despite 
and  rage,  darted  a  shower  of  javelins  into  the 
sea.  Soon  after,  Didius,  praetor  of  Illyricum, 
falling  upon  them  suddenly,  while  they  were 
plundering  the  country,  put  them  to  the  rout, 
and  drove  them  back  into  Thrace.  Cato,  at 
his  return  to  Rome,  was  prosecuted  for  extor¬ 
tion  in  his  province,  and  being  condemned, 
went  into  banishment  to  Tarraco  in  Spain. 

The  sum  in  question  was  no  more  than  about  cic-.pro 
thirty-two  pounds,  according  to  Velleius  Pater-  c^iJ'  n* 
cuius,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty,  according  to  J0err^ iii- 
Cicero ;  a  mere  trifle  ;  but  Paterculus  most  io. 
gravely  remarks,  that  men  had  more  attention  '  c' 8 
to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  criminal,  than  the  extent  of  the  injustice 
done.  The  knights,  who  were  the  judges  at 
this  time,  must  have  been  very  worthy  men, 
contrary  to  what  Cicero  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve  j  or  this  remark  of  Paterculus  is  very 
much  displaced.  The  condemnation  of  Cato 
was  undoubtedly  owing  to  some  private  spleen, 
or  perhaps  the  public  indignation  against  him. 
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for  letting  himself  be  surprised  by  the  enemy, 
and  thereby  losing  the  lives  of  so  many  citi¬ 
zens,  whose  kinsmen  and  friends  could  not  for¬ 
give  him. 

In  this  consulship  happened  an  accident 
which  alarmed  the  Roman  superstition,  and 
was  followed  by  a  discovery  that  occasioned  a 
good  of  noise  and  bustle  at  Rome.  Hel- 
vius,  a  Roman  knight,  going  with  his  daughter 
into  Apulia,  was  overtaken  upon  the  road  by 
a  storm  of  thunder.  A  flash  of  lightning  killed 
the  young  woman,  and  the  horse  she  rode 
upon,  at  the  same  time  stripping  her  of  her 
clothes,  and  the  horse  of  his  saddle  and  bridle. 
The  augurs  declared  that  this  mischance  por¬ 
tended  disgrace  to  unmarried  women  and  the 
equestrian  order.  Soon  after  a  criminal  cor¬ 
respondence  was  discovered  between  three 
Roman  knights  and  three  vestals. 

And  the  next  year,  when  C.  Metellus,  sur- 
named  Caprarius  (the  fourth  son  of  Macedoni- 
cus),  and  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  were  consuls,  L. 
Metellus  the  pontifex,  and  the  pontifical  col¬ 
lege  condemned  iEmilia,  the  most  guilty  of 
the  three  priestesses,  to  the  usual  punishment 
in  such  cases  :  but  acquitted  the  other  two, 
Marcia  and  Licinia,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
defended  by  her  relation  Crassus  the  orator, 
he  being  then  twenty-seven  years  old. 

The  people,  dissatisfied  with  this  sentence, 
ordered  the  cause  to  be  tried  anew  ;  and  by  a 
special  commission  appointed  L.  Cassius  to  be 
judge ;  a  man  so  severe,  that  his  tribunal  was 
called  scopulus  reorum  ;  that  is,  the  rock,  on 
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which  those  who  were  arraigned  before  him 
were  sure  to  split,  if  they  were  guilty.  He 
condemned  Marcia  and  Licinia,  and  several 
others  ;  and  to  expiate  their  crime,  the  senate, 
after  consulting  the  5 Sibylline  books,  ordered 
a  temple  to  be  built  to  Venus  Verticordia, 
who  was  to  be  implored  to  change  the  hearts 
of  the  Roman  women,  and  make  them  more 
chaste.  When  the  statue  of  this  goddess  was 
to  be  consecrated,  the  Romansjudged  it  proper 
to  give  the  honour  to  her  of  all  the  ladies  who 
had  the  best  reputation  for  chastity.  First  a 
hundred  ladies  of  the  most  irreproachable  man¬ 
ners  were  selected  from  the  rest ;  then  from 
this  number  ten  were  taken  by  lot,  and  these 
ten  gave  the  preference  to  Sulpitia,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Paterculus,  and  wife  of  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

Among  the  accused  was  M.  Antonius,  the 
famous  orator,  and  grandfather  of  the  trium¬ 
vir.  He  was  at  this  time  quaestor,  and  just  set¬ 
ting  out  from  Brundusium  for  Asia,  when  he 
received  notice  that  an  accusation  was  lodged 
against  him  before  Cassius.  By  the  law  he 
might  have  declined  appearing,  as  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
but,  ch using  to  stand  a  trial,  he  came  back  to 
Rome.  It  is  said  that,  though  innocent,  he 
was  somewhat  alarmed,  when  the  prosecutors 
demanded  that  a  young  slave,  who  was  sup- 

5  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the  Sibylline  books  directed  the 
Romans  to  bury  alive  two  Greeks  and  two  Gauls,  as  offer¬ 
ings  to  certain  strange  malignant  genii.  Plut.  in  Quaest. 
Rom.  c.  lxxxiii. 
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posed  to  be  privy  to  his  intrigue,  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  by  torture,  because  he  doubted  of  the 
resolution  and  steadiness  of  the  youth.  But 
the  boy  bid  his  master  fear  nothing,  offered 
himself  to  the  torture,  and  supported  it  with 
an  unshaken  constancy. 

An  inundation  of  barbarians  from  the  North, 
at  this  time  threatened  Italy.  The  Cimbri,  a 
people  whose  origin  is  uncertain,  but  who  not 
long  before  this  inhabited  the  Cimbrica  Cher- 
sonesus  (now  Jutland  and  Holstein)  had  in 
6  confederacy  with  the  Teutoni,  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  left  that  country  to  seek  for  new  habi¬ 
tations.  Plutarch  makes  their  number  amount 
to  three  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  who 
were  followed  by  a  yet  greater  number  of  wo¬ 
men  and  children.  At  first  they  fell  upon  the 
Boian  Gauls,  who  inhabited  part  of  the  Her- 
cynian  forest,  (which  part  had  from  them  the 
name  of  Bohemia),  by  whom  being  repulsed, 
they  turned  towards  the  Roman  provinces,  pe¬ 
netrating  into  Noricum.  The  consul  Papirius, 
whom  the  senate  immediately  ordered  into  II- 
lyricum,  to  oppose  their  progress,  posted  him¬ 
self  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  thence  sent 
to  ask  why  they  ravaged  the  terrritory  of  the 
Norici,  who,  he  said,  were  friends  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  though  in  truth  the  Romans  had  no 
treaty  of  friendship  with  them.  The  Cimbri, 


6  According  to  Liv.  Epit.  1.  lxvii.  and  Jul.  Obseq.  de  Pro¬ 
dig.  103.  the  Teutoni  did  not  join  the  Cimbri  till  some  years 
after  this:  but  Velleius  Paterculus,  Plutarch,  Fiorus,  Eutro- 
pius,  and  Grosius,  speak  of  the  Teutoni  as  joined  with  the 
Cimbri  in  all  their  wars  with  the  Romans. 
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by  their  ambassadors,  answered,  that  they  re¬ 
spected  the  Roman  name,  had  no  intention  to 
attack  any  nation  in  alliance  with  Rome,  were 
going  to  quit  Noricum,  and  to  seek  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  countries  where  the  Romans  had  no 
concern.  Papirius,  believing  this  answer  to 
proceed  from  fear,  and  wisely  projecting  to 
gain  abundance  of  honour  by  a  stroke  of  per¬ 
fidy,  furnished  the  Cimbrian  ambassadors  with 
guides,  who,  under  pretence  of  conducting 
them  back  by  the  best  road,  were  to  lead  them 
by  such  a  round-about  way,  as  to  give  him  an 
opportunity,  by  taking  a  shorter,  to  surprise 
them,  and  with  his  whole  army  fall  upon  them 
at  once.  The  stratagem  did  not  succeed  ;  the 
Cimbri,  though  surprised,  were  not  disconcert¬ 
ed;  they  drove  the  consul  out  of  the  field,  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden  tempestuous¬ 
ness  of  the  weather,  would  have  destroyed  his 
whole  army.  The  barbarians  made  no  ad¬ 
vantage  against  the  Romans  of  their  victory ; 
but,  for  some  reason  unknown,  turned  away 
to  the  country  of  the  Heivetii,  where  they  were 
probably  joined  by  the  Ambrones  (who  are 
thought  to  have  been  a  canton  of  the  Heive¬ 
tii),  and  from  thence  spread  themselves  over 
Transalpine  Gaul,  carrying  with  them,  slaugh¬ 
ter  and  desolation. 

Metellus,  the  other  consul,  made  a  success¬ 
ful  expedition  against  the  Scordisci. 

And  the  next  year  M.  Livius  Drusus  (who  Liv.  Epit. 
was  in  the  consulship  with  L.  Calpurnius  Piso)  ,  ii; 
forced  them  to  repass  the  Danube,  which 
served  ever  after  as  a  barrier  between  them 
and  the  Ptoman  provinces. 
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The  occasion  of  the  Jugurthine  'war  ;  its  commencement, 
progress,  and  conclusion. 


Sallust  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  the  history 
of  the  Jugurthine  war  for  these  two  reasons, 
That  it  was  an  important  and  bloody  war,  and 
of  great  variety  in  the  fortune  of  it :  and  that, 
during  this  war,  the  first  stand  was  made 
against  the  insolent  pride  of  the  nobility  ;  the 
commencement  of  a  struggle  maintained  with 
such  party  rage  as  at  length  to  produce  a  civil 
war  and  the  desolation  of  Italy. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  cause  and  origin 
of  the  Numidian  war,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
go  a  little  back.  It  has  been  formerly  observ¬ 
ed,  that  Masinissa  received  from  the  Romans 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  in  reward  of  the 
services  he  had  done  them  against  the  Car¬ 
thaginians.  At  his  death  he  left  three  legiti¬ 
mate  sons,  Micipsa,  Gulussa,  and  Manastabal, 
who,  without  dividing  their  father’s  kingdom, 
shared  7  the  government  of  it  among  them. 
The  two  latter  dying,  Micipsa  reigned  alone. 


7  The  elder  Scipio  is  said  to  have  made  this  distribution 
in  virtue  of  a  power  given  him  by  the  verbal  will  of  Masi¬ 
nissa  when  dying.  See  Vol.  VI.  Book  v.  ch.  xxvi. 
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This  prince  had  two  sons,  Adherbal  the  elder, 
Hierapsal  the  younger.  He  had  also  a  ne¬ 
phew  named  Jugurtha,  the  son  of  his  brother 
Manastabal,  but  whom,  being  bora  of  a  con¬ 
cubine,  Masinissa  had  left  in  a  private  condi¬ 
tion.  Micipsa  however  took  him  into  his  own 
house,  and  educated  him  with  his  own  sons. 
Jugurtha  had  great  natural  talents,  was  re¬ 
markably  handsome,  and  excelled  in  strength. 
Active  and  industrious,  he  continually  exer¬ 
cised  himself  in  riding,  throwing  the  lance, 
disputing  the  prize  with  his  companions  in  the 
race,  or  in  hunting  lions  and  other  wild  beasts ; 
at  which  sports  he  always  endeavoured  to  be 
the  first,  or  among  the  foremost,  to  wound  the 
beast.  And  though  he  performed  more  hardy 
exploits  than  any  of  his  companions,  and  was 
much  superior  to  them  all  in  his  exercises,  yet, 
never  boasting  of  his  advantages,  he  was  by  all 
extremely  beloved.  At  first  the  king  of  Numi- 
dia  rejoiced  in  the  good  success  of  his  care,  as 
thinking  Jugurtha  would  be  an  honour  to  the 
kingdom.  But  afterwards,  reflecting  on  his 
own  great  age,  the  tender  years  of  his  sons,  the 
temptation  of  a  throne,  and  the  fondness  of  the 
Numidians  for  his  nephew,  he  began  to  fear, 
lest  the  daring  and  ambitious  spirit  of  that 
prince  should  meet  with  too  favourable  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  display  itself.  Under  these  appre¬ 
hensions  the  king  would  have  privately  made 
away  with  him,  had  he  not  been  afraid  of  a  se¬ 
dition  or  a  general  rebellion,  as  the  probable 
consequence  of  such  an  act.  Being  at  this 
time  to  furnish  the  Romans  with  a  body  of 
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troops  to  serve  under  Scipio  at  the  siege  of 
Numantia,  he  resolved  to  give  Jugurtha  the 
command  of  them,  entertaining  some  hope  of 
getting  rid  of  him  by  the  chance  of  war  ;  a 
hope  founded  on  the  forward  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  youth.  But  this  measure  taken  for 
the  destruction  of  Jugurtha,  turned  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage.  By  his  ability  in  council,  his  bravery 
in  fight,  his  strict  obedience  to  orders,  and  his 
success  in  every  enterprise,  he  gained  in  a 
short  time  the  esteem  and  love  both  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  and  of  their  general.  There 
were  at  that  time  in  the  army  many  persons, 
both  of  the  old  and  new  nobility,  with  whom 
wealth  was  preferable  to  virtue  and  honour, 
all  furious  party-men,  very  powerful  at  Rome, 
and  more  known  than  esteemed  among  the 
confederates.  These  men  inflamed  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Jugurtha,  by  telling  him,  that,  at  the 
death  of  Micipsa,  he  might  easily  make  him¬ 
self  the  master  of  Numidia  ;  that  he  did  not 
want  ability  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  that 
at  Rome  all  things  were  venal. 

When  Scipio,  after  the  reduction  of  Nu¬ 
mantia,  was  about  to  send  back  the  auxiliary 
troops,  he,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army, 
made  Jugurtha  magnificent  presents,  accom¬ 
panied  with  extraordinary  praises  j  and  then 
leading  him  into  his  own  pavilion,  there  ad¬ 
monished  him  privately,  to  cultivate  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Roman  people,  rather  by  services 
to  the  public,  than  by  gifts  to  private  men  j 
adding  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  purchase  of  a  few,  what  belonged  to  many  j 
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that,  if  he  would  continue  in  the  diligent  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  talents  and  virtues,  he  could  not 
fail  of  acquiring  both  glory  and  a  crown 8 ;  but 
that  if  he  should  be  so  hasty  to  attain  his  pur¬ 
pose  as  to  have  recourse  to  bribery,  his  money 

would  orove  his  destruction.  After  this  advice 
£ 

he  dismissed  him  with  a  letter  for  Micipsa  to 
the  following  effect : 

“  Your  Jugurtha  has  behaved  himself  in¬ 
comparably  well  in  the  war  of  Numantia; 
to  know  this,  will,  I  am  sure,  give  you  much 
joy.  To  me  his  merit  has  made  him  very 
dear:  and  I  shall  use  my  best  endeavours 
that  he  be  equally  so  to  the  senate  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  Rome.  I  congratulate  you  on  this 
occasion  with  the  cordiality  our  friendship 
requires.  Your  nephew  is  indeed  worthy  of 
you,  and  of  his  grandfather  Masinissa.” 

Micipsa,  finding  the  reports  he  had  already 
heard  of  his  nephew’s  merit,  confirmed  by  the 
Roman  general,  and,  perhaps,  now  finding 
his  former  scheme  less  practicable  than  before, 

*  If  we  call  to  mind  the  unprecedented  division,  which 
the  first  Africanus,  upon  the  death  of  king  Masinissa,  made 
of  the  regal  power  among  his  three  sons ;  and  if  we  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  discourse  of  the  Roman  nobles,  in  the  camp, 
to  Jugurtha  ;  the  encouragement,  which  accompanied  the 
more  sage  advice  of  the  second  Africanus  to  the  youth,  to 
hope  a  crown  ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  senate, 
in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Numidia,  after  the  death  of 
Micipsa  and  Jugurtha’s  usurpation  of  the  kingdom;  may 
we  not  from  the  whole,  without  too  great  refinement,  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  Romans  had,  at  least  from  the  demise  of 
Masinissa,  if  not  long  before,  formed  the  design  of  taking 
Numidia  into  their  own  possession  ? 
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turned  his  thoughts  how  to  gain  the  affections 
of  Jugurtha,  and  to  secure,  for  a  friend  and 
protector  of  his  children,  him,  whom  he  could 
not  destroy  as  an  enemy  ;  and  with  this  view 
he  adopted  him,  and,  by  his  will,  left  him  joint 
heir  with  his  own  sons.  And  'when,  a  few  years 
after,  he  found  himself  drawing  near  his  end, 
he  is  said  to  have  pressed  his  nephew,  in  a 
very  pathetic  manner,  to  be  friendly  to  his 
sons,  and  to  have  exhorted  his  sons  to  imitate 
the  virtues  of  his  nephew,  their  adopted  bro¬ 
ther,  telling  them  what  a  reproach  it  would 
be  to  them,  if  it  should  appear  to  the  world, 
that  their  father  had  been  more  happy  in 
adopting,  than  in  begetting  sons. 

The  old  king  died,  and,  when  the  funeral 
was  over,  the  three  princes  met  to  consult 
about  their  affairs.  At  this  meeting,  Hiemp- 
sal,  the  younger  of  the  legitimate  sons,  a  youth 
of  high  spirit,  seated  himself  on  Adherbal’s 
right  hand,  that  Jugurtha,  whom  he  had  always 
despised  for  his  mean  birth,  might  not  be  in 
the  middle,  the  place  of  honour  among  the  Nu- 
midians  ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he 
was  prevailed  upon  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
his  brother  to  remove  to  the  left  of  Jugurtha. 
And  when  Jugurtha  proposed  the  repealing 
all  the  acts  and  edicts  made  by  Micipsa  in  the 
five  last  years  of  his  reign,  because  the  king 
was  then  old,  and  his  intellects  impaired, 
Hiempsal  briskly  answered,  “  By  all  means ;  I 
am  entirely  of  your  opinion  ;  for  within  the 
three  last  years  you  were  adopted  into  the 
family.”  Words,  which  sunk  deeper  into  the 
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mind  of  Jugurtha  than  any  one  at  that  time 
imagined.  His  whole  study  from  that  moment 
was  how  to  accomplish  a  speedy  revenge. 

According  to  Sallust,  Jugurtha  compassed 
his  design  by  corrupting  the  host,  with  whom 
Hiempsal  had  taken  up  a  temporary  residence. 
This  traitor  admitted  by  night  into  the  house 
a  party  of  soldiers,  who  having  found  Hiemp¬ 
sal  in  a  loft,  where  he  had  hid  himself  upon 
the  first  alarm,  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it 
to  their  master  9.  Upon  the  news  of  this  base 
murder,  the  Numidians  divided  themselves 
into  two  parties  ;  the  greater  number  declared 
for  Adherbal ;  but  all  the  best  soldiers  adhered 
to  Jugurtha.  The  latter  soon  appeared  in  the 
field,  and  took  some  towns  by  force  ;  others 
voluntarily  submitted  to  him  ;  and  he  pushed 
for  the  entire  monarchy  of  Numidia. 

Adherbal,  though  he  had  dispatched  am¬ 
bassadors  to  Rome,  to  inform  the  senate  of 
the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  his  own  situa¬ 
tion,  yet  depending  upon  his  superiority  in 
number,  ventured  a  battle  with  the  enemy. 
Being  vanquished  he  fled  into  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vince,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Rome. 

Jugurtha,  now  master  of  all  Numidia,  and 
having  leisure  to  reflect  upon  what  he  had 
done,  began  to  dread  lest  the  Romans  should 
take  up  the  quarrel  of  his  rival.  His  only 
hope  of  being  screened  from  their  resentment 
was  in  his  own  treasures,  and  the  covetousness 
of  the  Roman  nobles.  He  dispatched  am- 

9  If  we  believe  the  epitome  of  Livy,  Hiempsal  was  van¬ 
quished  and  slain  in  battle  by  Jugurtha. 
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bassadors  therefore  in  all  haste  to  Rome,  with 
immense  sums  of  money,  and  with  orders, 
first,  by  most  ample  presents,  to  secure  his  old 
friends,  then  to  acquire  new  ;  and  lastly,  to 
buy  all  who  were  to  be  bought.  The  ambas¬ 
sadors  executed  their  commission  with  un¬ 
wearied  diligence  ;  and  such  a  change,  says 
Sallust,  ensued,  that  Jugurtha,  from  being 
hated  and  detested,  became  a  great  favourite 
of  the  nobility,  insomuch  that  some,  engaged 
by  hope,  others  gained  by  actual  bribes,  made 
themselves  solicitors  to  the  rest  of  the  senate, 
that  no  severe  decree  might  pass  against  the 
king.  When  the  ambassadors  thought  them¬ 
selves  sufficiently  secure  of  their  point,  the 
senate  gave  audience  to  both  parties.  Adher- 
bal  is  said  to  have  made  a  long  speech  ,  wherein 
he  displayed  the  uncommon  kindness  which 
his  father  Micipsa  had  shewn  to  Jugurtha, 
from  his  very  infancy  to  the  time  when  he 
adopted  him  ;  the  extreme  baseness  of  the 
latter,  whom  no  obligations  could  engage  to 
gratitude.  He  repeatedly  expressed  a  concern 
that  he  should  be  troublesome  to  the  senate 
before  he  had  merited  their  favour  by  any  ser-. 
vice,  yet  he  hoped  that  the  remembrance  of 
Masinissa’s  services,  and  constant  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  the  Roman  name,  would  be  sufficient 
to  procure,  from  the  Roman  senate  and  people, 
a  protection  for  his  grandson. 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  done  speaking, 
Jugurtha’s  ambassadors,  relying  more  on  the 
force  of  their  presents  than  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  returned  a  short  answer ;  that  Hiemp- 
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sal  had  been  slain  by  the  Numidians  for  his 
cruelty  ;  that  Adherbal  had  been  the  aggressor 
in  the  late  war  ;  that  because,  being  vanquish¬ 
ed,  he  could  not  do  the  injury  intended,  he 
now  complained ;  and  that  as  to  Jugnrtha,  he 
earnestly  requested  of  the  senate  not  to  think, 
that  he  was  a  different  man  from  him  they 
had  known  at  Numantia,  nor  give  less  credit 
to  his  actions  than  to  his  enemy’s  words. 

This  said,  Adherbal  and  the  ambassadors 
withdrew,  and  the  senate  went  upon  the  affair. 
Not  only  all  those  of  the  fathers  whom  Ju- 
gurtha  had  corrupted,  but  those  who  were 
under  their  influence,  treated  with  scorn  what¬ 
ever  had  been  alleged  by  Adherbal,  extolled, 
in  the  highest  strains  of  praise,  the  virtue  of 
the  king,  pleaded  for  him,  solicited  for  him, 
and,  in  short,  expressed  as  much  zeal  for  the 
justification  of  his  infamous  actions,  as  if  their 
own  honour  had  been  in  question.  Some  few 
there  were,  who,  preferring  justice  and  good 
conscience  to  money,  declared  for  succouring. 
Adherbal,  and  severely  revenging  the  murder 
of  his  brother.  The  man  who  spoke  the  most 
warmly  for  this  measure,  but  not  from  any 
love  of  virtue  or  justice,  was  iEmilius  Scaurus1, 
a  person  of  high  birth,  of  active  spirit,  factious, 
greedy  of  power,  honours  and  riches,  but  very 
skilful  in  concealing  his  vices.  He  observing 
in  how  open  and  shameless  a  manner  the 
king’s  money  was  distributed  among  the  sena- 

1  He  was  afterwards  consul  and  prince  of  the  senate,  as 
we  have  observed,  in  the  year  638, 
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tors,  and  apprehending  lest  such  prostitute 
venality  should  rouse  the  popular  indignation, 
laid  a  restraint,  for  the  present,  on  his  habitual 
covetousness. 

The  party,  however,  which  favoured  Jugur- 
tha,  prevailed  ;  and  it  was  voted  that  ten  com¬ 
missioners  should  be  sent  into  Africa,  to  di¬ 
vide  Numidia  between  the  two  rivals.  At  the 
head  of  these  commissioners  was  L.  Opimius, 
a  person  of  great  distinction,  and  at  that  time 
of  great  weight  in  the  senate,  because  he  had 
so  cruelly  executed  the  revenge  of  the  nobles 
upon  C.  Gracchus  and  the  commons.  Though 
Opimius  had  been  bought  by  Jugurtha,  and 
had  appeared  his  friend  at  Rome,  yet,  when 
that  senator  landed  in  Africa  with  the  other 
commissioners,  he  was  received  with  wonder¬ 
ful  ceremony  by  the  Numidian ;  who,  presently 
after,  by  rich  presents,  in  private,  and  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  richer,  gained  him  so  effectually,  that 
he  preferred  the  interest  of  the  king’s  ambition 
to  his  own  reputation,  honour,  and  every  other 
concern.  The  greater  part  of  his  colleagues 
were  likewise  gained  to  the  king  by  the  same 
means  $  so  that,  in  the  division  of  Numidia, 
the  most  populous  and  most  fertile  provinces, 
which  are  those  bordering  upon  Mauritania, 
were  assigned  to  Jugurtha.  Adherbal’s  share 
had  a  better  appearance,  as  being  better  pro¬ 
vided  with  harbours,  and  fine  buildings,  but, 
in  reality,  had  more  of  show  than  of  strength. 

Jugurtha  perceiving,  by  his  new  partition 
of  Numidia,  that  his  crimes,  instead  of  being 
punished,  were  rewarded  by  the  Roman  de- 
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puties,  became  perfectly  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  what  his  friends  at  Numantia  told  him, 
that  all  things  were  venal  at  Rome  ;  and  being 
likewise  animated  by  the  promises  of  those 
whom  he  had  just  loaded  with  presents,  he 
boldly  resolved  to  possess  himself  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  allotted  to  Adherbal.  With  this  view, 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  he  made  incur¬ 
sions  upon  his  frontiers,  carrying  thence  abund¬ 
ance  of  captives,  cattle,  and  other  booty,  into 
his  own  dominions.  He  supposed  that  Adher¬ 
bal  would  resent  and  revenge  the  injury,  and, 
by  making  reprisals,  furnish  him  with  some 
shadow  of  pretence  to  commence  a  war  in 
form.  But  Adherbal,  being  a  weak  and  spirit¬ 
less  prince,  conscious  of  his  inferiority  to  his 
brother,  not  only  in  troops,  but  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  depending  more  upon  the  friendship 
of  the  Romans  than  upon  his  Numidian  sub¬ 
jects,  sent  deputies  to  Jugurtha  to  complain  of 
his  depredations  ;  and,  though  he  received  an 
insulting  answer,  he  chose  to  bear  every  thing 
rather  than  to  expose  himself  to  an  open  war. 
Jugurtha  finding  that  he  could  not  provoke 
Adherbal  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  being 
eager  to  attain  his  purpose,  threw  off  all  dis¬ 
guise,  and  with  a  numerous  and  regular  army 
invaded  his  neighbour’s  kingdom,  with  a  ma¬ 
nifest  purpose  to  make  a  conquest  of  it.  Ad¬ 
herbal  had  now  no  other  choice,  but  either  to 
abandon  his  kingdom  a  second  time,  or  at¬ 
tempt  to  defend  it  with  the  sword.  He  chose 
the  latter.  The  armies  of  the  two  kings  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  each  other,  and  both  encamped 
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near  Cirta.  Jugurtha,  the  night  following;, 
surprised  the  camp  of  his  enemy,  and  forced 
it.  Adherbal,  with  a  few  horse,  fled  to  Cirta, 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  Romans  then  in  the  town,  who  de¬ 
fended  the  walls  against  the  pursuers,  the  same 
day  had  seen  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
war  between  the  two  kings. 

Jugurtha  laid  close  siege  to  the  place,  em¬ 
ploying  his  utmost  efforts  to  take  it  before  any 
message  should  arrive  from  Rome  :  for  he  had 
learnt  that  the  distressed  king  had  sent  ambas¬ 
sadors  thither  before  the  late  battle.  The 
senate  having  advice,  that  the  kings  were  at 
war,  dispatched  three  young  Romans  to  sig¬ 
nify  to  both,  that  it  was  the  will  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  they 
should  desist  from  the  war,  and  have  recourse 
to  reason,  instead  of  arms,  for  terminating 
their  differences.  These  ambassadors  made 
the  more  expedition,  because,  while  they  were 
preparing  for  their  departure,  a  report  arrived 
(though  not  much  credited)  of  the  battle,  and 
of  the  siege  of  Cirta.  When,  after  their  ar¬ 
rival,  they  had  declared  their  commission  to 
Jugurtha,  he  answered  to  this  effect,  that  there 
was  nothing  he  so  perfectly  revered  as  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Roman  senate — that  from  his 
earliest  youth  he  had  always  endeavoured  to 
behave  himself  so  as  to  merit  the  approbation 
of  every  good  man — that  it  was  by  a  virtuous, 
not  a  vicious  conduct,  he  had  gained  the 
favour  of  that  great  man,  P.  Scipio — that 
Micipsa,  for  the  same  reason,  and  not  for  want 
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of  sons,  had  adopted  him — that  the  more 
praiseworthy  his  course  of  life  had  been,  the 
less  patiently  was  he  able  to  bear  with  insults 
and  injuries — that  Adherbal  had  insidiously 
attempted  his  life  ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he 
had  only  taken  measures  to  preserve  himself — 
that  the  Roman  people  would  not  do  justly,  if 
they  forbadehim  to  defend  what  was  his  right 
by  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  he  concluded  with 
saying  that  he  would  shortly  send  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  to  satisfy  the  senate  in  every  par¬ 
ticular. 

With  this  answer,  and  without  having  been 
permitted  to  see  Adherbal,  the  ambassadors 
returned  to  Italy,  while  Jugurtha  renewed  his 
attacks  on  the  place  with  fresh  vigour. 

Adherbal,  after  five  months*  siege,  driven  to 
extremity  by  famine,  engaged  two  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  attempt  making  their  way  through 
the  enemy’s  quarters  to  the  next  sea-port,  and 
thence  to  Rome  with  a  letter  from  him  to  the 
senate.  His  messengers  had  the  fortune  to 
succeed  ;  they  arrived  at  Rome  and  delivered 
the  letter.  It  contained  a  moving  complaint 
of  Jugurtha’s  unjust  violences,  and  more  cruel 
intentions.  In  the  most  pressing  terms,  he 
begged  of  the  fathers,  not  that  they  would  re¬ 
store  him  to  his  kingdom  (they  might  give 
that  to  whom  they  pleased ;  it  was  theirs):  not 
that  they  would  preserve  him  from  death  :  but 
only  that  they  would  save  him  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Jugurtha,  the  most  cruel  of 
men,  and  who  would  not  fail  to  tear  away  his 
life  by  the  most  exquisite  tortures. 
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Some  of  the  fathers  were  of  opinion,  that 
they  ought,  with  all  possible  expedition,  to 
send  an  army  into  Africa  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  come  to  a  resolution  concerning  what 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  Jugurtha, 
for  his  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  senate. 
His  friends  however  bestirred  themselves  so 
effectually  in  his  behalf,  that  they  hindered 
this  advice  from  being  followed.  All  that  the 
favourers  of  Adherbal  could  obtain,  was,  that 
new  commissioners,  men  of  dignity  and  weight 
in  the  republic,  should  be  sent  into  Africa  to 
decide  the  differences  between  the  two  kings. 
At  the  head  of  these  commissioners  was  JEmi- 
lius  Scaurus,  now  prince  of  the  senate.  They 
set  sail  three  days  after  their  being  named ; 
and,  landing  at  Utica,  sent  orders  to  Jugurtha 
to  repair  to  them  immediately,  they  having  a 
message  to  him  from  the  senate.  The  king 
was  much  disconcerted  to  find  that  men  of 
such  high  rank  and  distinction  were  come  to 
oppose  his  designs.  But  though  he  feared  the 
resentment  of  the  senate,  should  he  disobey 
their  orders,  yet,  urged  by  the  eager  desire  he 
had  to  accomplish  his  grand  design,  he  made 
a  genera]  assault,  in  hopes  to  carry  the  place 
at  once,  destroy  his  rival,  and  so  leave  nothing 
to  be  adjusted  between  them  by  the  com¬ 
missioners.  Failing  in  this  attempt,  and  fear¬ 
ing  to  provoke  Scaurus,  whom  he  chiefly 
dreaded,  by  any  further  delay,  he  repaired  to 
the  commissioners,  attended  by  a  few  of  his 
cavalry,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
to  continue  the  siege.  Many  useless  con- 
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fereilces  were  held;  terrible  menaces  were 
sounded  by  the  commissioners  in  the  name  of 
the  senate  for  his  not  having  raised  the  siege. 
The  Numidian  heard  them  with  much  respect, 
but  a  total  disregard  as  to  any  change  of  his 
measures.  Hea  trusted,  doubtless,  to  his 
money  ;  and  Scaurus  and  his  colleagues  were 
not  ashamed  to  return  to  Rome  without 
having  obtained  any  thing  in  favour  of  Ad- 
herbal. 

When  the  ill  success  of  this  commission  was 
once  known  at  Cirta,  the  Italians,  by  whose 
steady  courage  the  town  had  been  chiefly  de¬ 
fended,  and  who  hoped  they  should  be  spared 
out  of  respect  to  Rome,  advised  Adherbal  to 
surrender  himself  and  the  city  to  Jugurtha,  to 
covenant  only  for  his  life,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
the  senate.  The  unhappy  prince,  knowing 
that  it  was  in  their  power  to  force  him  to  a 
compliance,  followed  their  advice.  Jugurtha, 
admitted  into  the  place,  discharged  his  first 
fury  upon  Adherbal,  whom  he  put  to  death 
by  torture ;  and  then  massacred  all  whom 
he  found  in  arms,  whether  Numidians  or 
strangers. 

Notwithstanding  this  new  murder,  with  all 
its  aggravating  circumstances,  Jugurtha  did 
not  want  advocates,  who,  when  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  senate,  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
tenuate  the  crime,  and  lessen  the  horror  of  it 
in  the  minds  of  those  whom  at  first  it  had  ex¬ 
tremely  shocked  :  and  so  assiduous  were  these 
pensioners  of  the  king  in  his  defence,  that  if 
C.  Memmius,  tribune  of  the  people  elect,  a 
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man  of  spirit,  and  a  declared  enemy  to  the 
usurped  power  of  the  nobles,  had  not  fully  ap¬ 
prised  the  Roman  people,  that  a  few  leading 
men  of  a  faction  were  bent  upon  screening 
Jugurtha  from  the  punishment  due  to  his 
crimes,  the  affair  had  been  entirely'  dropt : 
such  a  mighty  influence  had  the  gold  of  Ju¬ 
gurtha  upon  the  minds  of  the  venerable  fathers. 

But  when  the  senate,  conscious  of  their  own 
guilt,  began  in  earnest  to  fear  the  people’s  re¬ 
sentment,  they  (in  conformity  to  the  Sempro- 
nian  law)  decreed  that  the  provinces  of  the 
consuls  elect  should  be  Italy  and  Numidia. 
Numidia  fell  to  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia,  Italy  to 
P.  Scipio  Nasica.  Soon  after  an  army  was  en¬ 
rolled  for  the  expedition  into  Africa,  and  all 
the  funds  decreed  for  its  support. 

Jugurtha  receiving  advice,  that,  contrary  to 
his  expectation,  the  Romans  were  determined 
to  commence  a  war  against  him,  dispatched 
his  son  and  two  of  his  most  trusty  friends  to 
the  senate,  with  private  orders  (like  those 
which  he  had  formerly  given  to  his  ambas¬ 
sadors  on  occasion  of  the  murder  of  Hiempsal) 
to  buy  every  man  that  was  to  be  purchased. 
But  when  these  drew  near  to  Rome,  Bestia 
moved  to  know  the  pleasure  of  the  senate, 
whether  they  should  be  admitted  within  the 
walls,  or  not.  Whereupon  it  was  decreed, 
that  unless  they  were  come  to  surrender  both 
the  king  and  his  kingdom,  they  should  leave 
Italy  in  ten  days.  The  consul  signified  to 
them  this  resolution,  and  they  returned  to 
Numidia. 
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Bestia,  in  the  meanwhile,  having  completed 
his  troops,  chose  for  his  lieutenants,  meii  emi¬ 
nent  by  their  quality,  and  no  less  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  skill  in  intrigues  (among 
whom  was  Scaurus  before-mentioned),  under 
the  shelter  of  whose  authority  he  flattered 
himself  he  might,  with  impunity,  do  whatever 
his  passions  should  dictate.  The  consul  was 
a  brave  man,  patient  of  fatigues,  a  vigilant  and 
able  general ;  but  these  excellent  qualities 
were  rendered  fruitless  by  a  sordid  avarice  j  so 
that,  though,  upon  his  first  entering  into  Nu- 
midia,  he  acted  with  vigour,  yet  Jugurtha 
being  informed  of  his  ruling  passion,  very 
soon  made  court  to  it  with  success.  Scaurus 
;  entered  into  the  infamous  traffic  ;  and  it  was 
not  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  corrupted 
by  Jugartha’s  gold.  The  king,  at  first,  had 
hoped  no  more  than  to  purchase  a  suspension 
of  the  war,  while  he  might  carry  on  his  in¬ 
trigues  at  Rome  ;  but  when  he  learnt  from  his 
agents  that  they  had  entirely  gained  Scaurus, 
he  presently  entertained  the  flattering  project 
of  concluding  a  peace,  in  person,  with  these 
worthy  generals.  But,  before  he  repaired  to 
the  consul,  he  took  care  to  have  an  hostage 
for  his  security.  Sextus,  the  quaestor,  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  Vacca,  a  town  belonging  to  Ju¬ 
gurtha,  under  pretence  of  receiving  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn  which  Calpurnius  had  publicly 
ordered  the  king's  deputies  to  provide,  there 
being  now  a  truce  in  order  to  the  king’s  sur- 
rendry  in  form. 

When  Jugurtha  was  come  to  the  Roman 
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camp,  Calpurnias,  to  blind  the  public,  assem¬ 
bled  his  council,  where  the  king,  after  making 
a  short  apology  for  his  conduct,  offered  to 
surrender  himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome.  The  particular 
conditions  were  adjusted  in  private  with  Cal- 
purnius  and  Scaurus ;  and,  the  next  day,  the 
king’s  surrendry  was  formally  accepted  by  the 
council,  as  if  the  terms  had  been  regularly  de¬ 
bated,  and  unanimously  approved ;  and,  in 
pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  council,  thirty 
elephants,  some  cattle,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  horses,  with  a  small  sum  of  money, 
were  delivered  up  to  the  quaestor.  The  peace 
thus  concluded,  the  consul,  leaving  his  army 
behind  him,  returned  home,  to  preside  in  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  magistrates. 

When  the  transactions  in  Africa,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  carried  on, 
were  publicly  known  at  Rome,  they  became 
the  matter  of  common  conversation  in  all  com¬ 
panies,  and  were  every  where  spoken  of  by  the 
people  with  detestation.  The  senate  knew 
not  what  resolution  to  take,  whether  to  dis¬ 
avow  or  ratify  the  shameful  treaty  made  by 
their  consul.  What  chiefly  hindered  them 
from  breaking  it,  was  the  great  influence  of 
Scaurus,  said  to  have  been  the  adviser  and  as¬ 
sociate  of  Bestia  in  the  late  transactions.  The 
anger  and  indignation  of  the  tribune  Mem- 
mi  us  before  spoken  of,  brought  them  to  a  de¬ 
termination.  Having  called  the  people  to¬ 
gether,  he  upbraided  them  with  their  servile 
patience  under  oppression  from  the  nobles  j 
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with  having  infamously  suffered  their  protec¬ 
tors  and  defenders  to  perish  undefended  and 
unrevenged  ;  and  with  fearing,  even  now, 
those  whom  they  ought  to  make  tremble,  and 
whom  they  saw  lying  at  their  mercy.  *  “  I 
mean  not  to  excite  you  to  arms  in  order  to  do 
yourselves  justice,  a  method  our  forefathers 
had  frequent  recourse  to ;  there  is  no  need  of 
violence,  none  of  seceding  ;  the  oppressors 
have  taken  infallible  measures  for  their  own 
destruction.  When  they  had  cut  off  T.  Grac¬ 
chus,  whom  they  charged  with  aiming  at  the 
sovereignty,  terrible  were  the  prosecutions 
against  the  people  of  Rome.  After  they  had 
slain  C.  Gracchus  and  M.  Fulvius,  they  put 
great  numbers  of  the  plebeians  to  death  in 
prison;  nor  were  they  induced  to  end  those 
violent  proceedings,  by  any  regard  which  they 
had  to  the  laws,  but  by  their  own  caprice. 
Well ;  let  the  attempt  to  restore  to  the  com¬ 
mons  their  rights  pass  for  a  design  to  seize  the 
government ;  be  it,  that  it  was  lawful,  even  by 
spilling  the  blood  of  Roman  citizens,  to  re¬ 
venge  an  offence  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
revenged.  Let  us  grant  these  things.  But 
have  you  not  seen  with  indignation,'  though 
you  winked  at  it,  and  said  nothing,  the  public 
treasury  robbed,  kings  and  republics  paying 
taxes  to  a  few  of  the  nobility,  who  engrossed 
to  themselves  all  the  honours,  and  all  the  riches 
of  the  state  ?  Nor  were  they  content  to  com¬ 
mit  these  iniquities  with  impunity  ;  but  at 
length  our  laws,  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
people,  all  things  divine  and  human,  were  be- 
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trayed  by  them  to  a  foreign  enemy.  Nor  do 
the  guilty  feel  any  shame  or  sorrow  for  what 
they  have  done  ;  they  stalk  magnificent  before 
your  eyes,  boasting  of  their  sacerdotal  and 
consular  dignities,  and  some,  of  their  triumphs ; 
as  if  they  really  prized  these  things  for  the 
honour,  not  the  lucre,  which  they  brought. 
Slaves,  purchased  with  money,  obey  not  the 
unjust  commands  of  their  masters ;  and  will 
you,  Romans,  who  are  born  to  empire,  tamely 
endure  to  be  enslaved  ?  But  who  are  they 
that  have  thus  possessed  themselves  of  the 
commonwealth  ?  The  most  flagitious  of  men, 
with  hands  embrued  in  blood,  insatiably  covet¬ 
ous,  men  of  matchless  wickedness,  and  match¬ 
less  arrogance,  who  make  a  traffic  of  faith, 
honour,  religion,  disregarding  all  distinction 
of  right  and  wrong.  Some  have  provided  for 
their  own  safety  by  murdering  your  tribunes, 
others  by  unjust  prosecutions,  the  greater  part 
by  massacres  of  the  commons  ;  and  thus  the 
more  loaded  any  man  is  with  crimes,  the  more 
secure  he  is  from  punishment.  Yet,  instead 
of  fearing  you,  after  so  many  crimes,  they 
take  advantage  of  your  want  of  spirit  to  make 
you  fear  them.  As  they  have,  all,  the  same 
objects  of  hate,  desire,  and  fear,  they  are 
thence  united.  And  this  union  among  good 
men  is  friendship  ;  among  bad  men,  faction. — 
But  will  not  you  exert  your  endeavours  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  these  men,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  that  liberty  which  your  forefathers  pro¬ 
cured  to  themselves  by  their  virtue,  and  de¬ 
livered  down  to  you  ?  You  will  ask  me,  per- 
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haps,  what  measures  I  would  advise  ?  My  an¬ 
swer  is,  I  would  have  you  prosecute  the  be¬ 
trayers  of  the  republic  ;  not  in  the  way  of 
vengeful  violence,  not  by  acts  of  power,  but 
by  the  method  of  legal  process,  and  by  the 
evidence  of  Jugurtha,  who,  if  he  has  in  good 
earnest  made  a  surrendry  of  himself  and  his 

V 

kingdom  to  the  Roman  people,  will  be  obe¬ 
dient  to  your  orders.  If  he  slight  them,  you 
may  thereby  judge  what  sort  of  peace  and  sur¬ 
rendry  that  is,  by  virtue  of  which  Jugurtha 
reaps  impunity  for  his  crimes,  a  few  great 
men  immense  riches,  and  the  republic  nothing 
but  loss  and  disgrace.  But  perhaps  you  are 
not  yet  weary  of  their  domination,  and,  rather 
than  do  as  I  advise,  chuse  to  have  kingdoms, 
provinces,  laws,  rights,  tribunals,  wrar  and 
peace,  in  short,  every  thing  divine  and  human, 
depend  on  the  will  of  a  few  men  ;  while  you, 
the  Roman  people,  victorious  over  all  your 
enemies  abroad,  and  giving  laws  to  other  na¬ 
tions,  are  content  with  barely  living  and 
breathing.  For  who  among  you  has  had  the 
resolution  to  refuse  the  yoke  of  servitude  ? 
But,  though  I  think  it  very  dishonourable  to 
have  suffered  an  injury  without  revenging  it, 

I  could  well  enough  bear  that  you  should 
pardon  these  guilty  men,  because  they  are 
your  fellow-citizens,  if  it  were  not,  that  your 
mercy  to  them  would  be  destruction  to  your¬ 
selves  ;  for  so  obstinately  bent  are  they  upon 
evil,  that  they  would  think  it  nothing  to  have 
escaped  punishment  for  the  mischief  they  have 
done,  unless  they  might  thence  be  authorized 
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to  continue  their  wicked  courses  ;  and  you 
will  find  yourselves  under  a  necessity  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  perpetual  servitude,  or  of  defending 
your  liberty  by  force  of  arms. — 

“  I  advise  you,  therefore,  once  more,  and 
exhort  you,  not  to  let  so  great  iniquity  escape 
unpunished.  The  matter  in  question,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  is,  not  any  embezzlement  of  the  public 
money,  any  oppression  of  our  allies  by  ex¬ 
tortion  ;  those  crimes,  though  of  a  very  heinous 
nature,  are  grown  so  customary  as  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  The  authority  of  the  senate,  the 
empire  of  the  Roman  people,  the  common¬ 
wealth  itself,  has  been  set  to  sale  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  and  unless  strict  inquiry  be 
made  into  this  misconduct,  and  the  guilty  be 
punished,  what  remains  for  us  but  to  live  in 
bondage  under  their  tyranny  ?  For  to  do  with 
impunity  whatever  a  man  pleases,  is  to  be  a 
king.  _  . 

“  After  all,  my  intention,  Romans,  is  not  to 
raise  in  your  minds  a  wish  that  your  fellow^- 
citizens  may  be  found  guilty  rather  than  in¬ 
nocent,  but  only  to  exhort  you  not  to  pardon 
the  guilty  to  the  ruin  of  the  innocent.  Con¬ 
sider,  that,  in  the  affair  of  government,  it  is 
not  of  so  ill  consequence  to  forget  a  benefit 
done  to  the  public,  as  to  forget  an  injury.  A 
good  man,  if  he  be  neglected,  will  only  be  the 
less  active  in  doing  good;  but  a  bad  man  more 
active  in  doing  evil.  Besides,  if  the  state 
suffers  no  injury  from  bad  men,  it  seldom 
wants  any  assistance  from  the  good.” 

Memmius,  by  frequently  haranguing  the 
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people  in  this  strain,  persuaded  them  to  send 
L.  Cassius  (at  this  time  praetor)  into  Africa,  to 
bring  Jugurtha  thence  to  Rome,  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  faith ;  that,  by  the  evidence  of  the  king 
himself,  Scaurus,  and  the  rest,  who  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  taking  the  king’s  money,  might  be 
convicted. 

While  these  things  were  doing  at  Rome, 
those  who  were  left  by  Bestia  to  command 
the  army  in  Numidia,  following  the  example 
of  their  general,  became  guilty  of  the  most 
scandalous  practices.  Some,  corrupted  by 
Jugurtha’s  gold,  restored  to  him  his  elephants; 
others  sold  him  his  deserters ;  others  again 
plundered  countries  with  which  the  Romans 
were  not  at  war.  To  so  excessive  a  degree 
had  a  spirit  of  covetousness  prevailed,  and, 
like  a  plague,  infedted  them  all ! 

Cassius  had  not  much  difficulty  in  persuad¬ 
ing  the  king  to  make  trial  of  the  clemency  of 
the  Roman  people,  rather  than  of  their  power; 
and  the  praetor’s  character  of  integrity  was 
such,  that,  having  privately  engaged  his  own 
faith  for  Jugurtha’s  safe  return,  this  prince  con¬ 
sidered  it  as  a  security  equal  to  that  of  the 
public  faith. 

The  Numidian,  when  he  came  to  Rome  with 
Cassius,  appeared  not  in  the  magnificence  of 
a  king,  but  in  the  garb  and  with  the  behaviour 
of  a  person  in  distress.  Memmius  assembled 
the  people.  Their  rage  against  Jugurtha  wras 
such,  that  some  of  them  were  for  laying  him 
in  irons,  others  for  putting  him  to  death  with¬ 
out  delay,  unless  he  discovered  his  associates 
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in  wickedness.  Yet  the  tribune,  more  studious 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  people, 
than  to  gratify  their  anger,  declared,  that,  for 
himself,  he  would  have  no  part  in  violating 
the  public  faith.  After  which,  having  ordered 
silence,  and  Jugurtha  being  brought  forth,  the 
tribune  rehearsed  all  his  foul  deeds  in  Numidia, 
and  (by  his  agents)  at  Rome,  giving  him  to 
understand,  that,  though  the  Roman  people 
knew  by  whose  advice  and  assistance  he  had 
perpetrated  all  his  crimes  against  that  father 
who  adopted  him,  and  against  the  two  sons  of 
that  father,  yet  they  were  desirous  to  have  a 
more  distinct  information  from  himself  5  which 
information,  if  he  faithfully  gave,  he  might 
hope  much  from  the  honour  and  clemency  of 
the  Roman  people  ;  but  if  he  suppressed  the 
truth,  he  would  not  thereby  save  his  accom¬ 
plices,  but  ruin  himself  and  all  his  hopes. 
When  Memmius  had  ended  these  words,  and 
the  assembly  were  all  attention  to  hear  what 
the  king  would  answer,  Boebius,  another  of 
the  tribunes,  instantly  called  out,  forbidding 
the  king  to  speak.  The  multitude  expressed 
their  indignation  by  clamour,  menacing  looks 
and  gestures,  and,  in  short,  all  the  ways  by 
which  violent  anger  is  used  to  express  itself, 
in  order  to  deter  him  from  his  purpose.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  as  he  had  received  an  ample  bribe, 
impudence  carried  it.  The  people,  thus 
fooled,  broke  up  the  assembly,  and  separated. 
There  was  at  this  time  at  Rome,  a  certain 
Numidian,  named  Massiva,  the  son  of  Gulussa, 
and  grandson  of  Masinissa,  who,  upon  the 
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surrendry  of  Cirta,  and  the  murder  of  Adher- 
bal,  had  fled  from  Africa,  because  he  had  been 
against  Jugurtha  in  that  quarrel.  Sp.  Albinus, 
who, with  Q.Minucius  Rufus,  succeeded  Bestia  y.  r.  643. 
in  the  consulship,  and  to  whom  the  conduct  of  Bejf'09  hr' 
the  war  in  Numidia  had  fallen  by  lot,  per- 
suaded  Massiva  to  sue  to  the  senate  for  the 
kingdom  of  Numidia,  since  he  was  descended 
from  Masinissa,  and  since  Jugurtha,  by  his 
atrocious  deeds,  had  made  himself  both  feared 
and  detested.  Massiva,  readily  listening  to 
the  advice,  made  and  pressed  his  suit  to  the 
senate.  Jugurtha,  finding  his  friends  begin  to 
fail  him,  some  of  them  being  restrained  by  a 
consciousness  of  guilt,  others  by  the  ill  repute 
they  were  already  in,  and  the  fear  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  infamy,  ordered  Bomilcar,  his 
most  intimate  and  most  trusty  confident,  to 
hire  assassins  to  take  off  Massiva,  secretly,  if 
possible ;  if  not,  in  any  way  that  it  could  be 
done.  The  confident  quickly  found  persons 
qualified  for  such  work  :  these  informed  them¬ 
selves  of  all  Massiva’s  daily  motions  and 
haunts  ;  and,  when  the  business  could  be  no 
longer  deferred,  one  of  the  ruffians,  who  had 
way-laid  him,  did  it  effectually,  but  with  so 
little  caution,  that  he  was  seized  in  the  verv 
fact ;  and  being  urged  by  many,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  consul  Albinus,  confessed  who 
had  employed  him.  Bomilcar  was  arraigned 
for  the  murder,  but  more  agreeably  to  natural 
justice  than  to  the  law  of  nations,  he  being 
one  of  Jugurtha’s  retinue,  who  had  come  to 
Rome  upon  the  public  faith.  Jugurtha,  though 
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manifestly  guilty  of  the  murder,  spared  no 
p^ins  to  bear  down  the  truth,  till  he  perceived 
that  the  odium  of  the  fact  was  nol  to  be  stifled 
by  favour  or  money  ;  and  then,  though  he  had 
engaged  fifty  of  his  friends  to  be  sureties  for 
Bormicar’s  appearance,  yeT,  being  more  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  preservation  of  his  kingdom 
than  the  safety  of  the  sureties,  and  fearing  lest 
the  rest  of  his  subjects  would  not  dare  to  obey 
him,  if  Bomilcar,  for  his  obedience,  should  be 
punished,  he  sent  him  off  privately  into  Nu- 
midia.  And,  in  a  few  days  after,  he  himself 
departed,  being  ordered  by  the  senate  to  leave 
Italy.  It  is  reported  of  him,  that  when  he 
was  got  out  of  Home,  he  frequently  looked 
back  upon  the  city  without  saying  a  word ; 
but  at  length  broke  out — “  O  venal  city,  ripe 
for  destruction,  and  ready  to  sell  thyself,  when¬ 
ever  there  shall  be  found  a  purchaser  !** 

And  now  the  consul  Albinus,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  diligence,  prepared  all  necessaries  for 
the  army,  and  soon  appeared  there  himself, 
eagerly  bent  on  putting  a  speedy  issue  to  the 
war,  either  by  treaty  or  victory,  before  the 
new  elections,  which  were  not  far  off,  could 
give  him  a  successor.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jugurtha  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  gain 
time.  One  while,  he  would  promise  to  sur¬ 
render  himself ;  and,  presently  after,  pretend 
distrust  j  now,  he  would  retire  before  the 
Romans,  and  then,  in  his  turn,  press  hard  upon 
them,  that  he  might  not  discourage  his  own 
men.  The  war  being  thus  protracted  till 
near  the  time  for  the  election  of  consuls. 
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Albinus  left  his  brother  Aulus,  in  quality  of  Y-  645- 
proprmtor,  to  command  the  armv,  and  re-  109. 
turned  to  Rome,  without  having  done  any 
thing  either  in  the  way  of  arms,  or  by  nego¬ 
tiation  ;  which  made  many  conjecture,  that  he 
had  secret  intelligence  with  the  king  ;  for  they 
could  not  believe  that,  after  such  diligent  pre¬ 
parations  for  war,  it  could  be  so  easily  pro¬ 
tracted  by  indolence  alone,  without  fraud. 

The  elections  at  Rome  happened  to  be  re¬ 
tarded  by  quarrels  among  the  tribunes  ;  two 
of  whom  endeavoured  to  get  themselves  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  office  for  another  year.  Aulus 
imagined  that  these  domestic  broils  would  give 
him  time  to  finish  the  war  by  a  victory  ;  or,  at 
least,  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  to  draw  a  good 
sum  from  Jugurtha.  In  the  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  therefore,  he  drew  his  forces  out  of  their 
winter-quarters,  and,  by  long  marches,  in  very 
bad  weather,  led  them  to  a  town  called  Suthul, 
where  the  king  had  deposited  his  treasures. 

It  was  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall,  and 
stood  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  and,  at  the 
foot  of  this  hill,  was  a  muddy,  marsh,  formed 
by  the  winter  floods,  which  made  the  place 
inaccessible  ;  nevertheless,  either  really  blind¬ 
ed  by  his  avarice,  or  as  a  feint  to  terrify  the 
king,  he  erected  moveable  galleries,  threw  up 
trenches,  and  made  all  the  other  preparations 
for  a  siege. 

Jugurtha,  perceiving  the  vanity  and  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  man,  artfully  contrived  to  heighten 
his  presumption,  by  sending  to  him  frequent 
offers  of  submission,  and  by  pretending  great 
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fear,  that  made  him  keep  with  his  army  in 
places  difficult  of  access.  At  length,  by  giving 
Aulus  hopes  of  a  good  bargain,  he  drew  him 
from  Suthul,  into  a  retired  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  whither  the  Roman  followed  him,  as  if  he 
pursued  a  flying  enemy,  but,  in  reality,  that 
their  infamous  traffic  might  be  the  better  con¬ 
cealed.  In  the  mean  while,  the  king,  by  his 
emissaries,  practised  with  some  officers  of  the 
Roman  army  to  desert  to  him,  or  abandon 
their  posts  upon  a  signal  given.  His  nego¬ 
tiations  succeeding  to  his  wish,  he,  on  a  sud¬ 
den,  in  the  dead  of  night,  surrounded  the 
camp  of  Aulus.  A  cohort  of  Ligurians,  and 
two  troops  of  Thracian  horse,  went  over  to 
Jugurtha  ;  and  the  first  centurion  of  the  third 
legion,  abandoning  that  part  of  the  rampart 
which  he  had  been  appointed  to  defend,  gave 
the  enemy  entrance  into  the  camp.  Most  of 
the  Romans  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fled 
to  a  neighbouring  hill,  where,  when  Jugurtha 
had  the  next  day  invested  them,  he  signified 
to  Aulus,  in  a  parley,  that  though,  both  by 
famine  and  the  sword,  he  had  him  and  his 
army  at  mercy,  yet,  sensible  of  the  instability 
of  human  affairs,  he  was  willing,  in  case  Aulus 
would  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  to  grant  him 
and  his  soldiers  life  and  liberty,  on  condition 
of  their  passing  under  the  yoke  (a  gallows), 
and  quitting  Numidia  in  ten  days.  Hard  and 
ignominious  as  these  terms  were,  death,  other¬ 
wise  inevitable,  terrified  the  Romans  into  ar 
subipission. 

It  may  well  be  imagined,  that  the  anger  of 
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the  people  of  Rome,  and  especially  of  the 
braver  sort,  was  raised  to  a  high  pitch  against  „4O10^o 
Aulus,  on  the  first  news  of  the  late  scandalous 
treaty.  The  consul  Albinus,  fearing  the  odium 
which  might  be  brought  upon  him,  on  account 
of  his  brother’s  ill  behaviour,  and  fearing  like¬ 
wise  the  danger  which  might  attend  that  odium, 
had  recourse  to  the  senate  for  their  judgment 
concerning  the  late  treaty.  The  fathers  de¬ 
creed  that  no  treaty  could  be  binding  which 
was  made  without  the  authority  of  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome.  But  though  Albinus 
had  raised  recruits  for  the  army,  and  got 
auxiliary  forces  from  the  allies,  he  was  not 
suffered  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  to 
carry  with  him  those  troops  into  Africa.  How¬ 
ever,  he  went  thither  himself.  His  army  had, 
according  to  the  late  agreement,  quitted  Nu- 
midia,  and  were  now  in  winter  quarters  in  the 
Roman  province.  After  his  arrival,  he  would 
gladly  have  gone  in  quest  of  Jugurtha,  in 
order  to  lessen,  by  some  exploit,  the  odium 
occasioned  by  his  brother’s  ill  conduct,  yet, 
remembering  the  shameful  flight  of  the  sol¬ 
diers,  and  the  licentiousness  they  were  fallen 
into,  through  a  total  neglect  of  discipline,  he 
thought  it  most  adviseable  to  attempt  nothing. 

In  the  mean  while,  C.  Mamilius  Limetanus, 
one  of  the  tribunes,  preferred  a  bill  to  the 
people  at  Rome  for  appointing  commissioners 
to  make  inquiry  after  those  by  whose  encou¬ 
ragement  Jugurtha  had  slighted  the  decrees 
of  the  senate  j  those  ambassadors  or  generals 
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who  had  taken  the  king’s  money  ;  those  who 
had  delivered  him  up  his  elephants  and  de¬ 
serters  ;  and  those  who  had  made  any  con¬ 
ventions  with  him  relating  to  peace  or  war ; 
and  to  draw  up  informations  against  the  of¬ 
fenders,  in  order  to  their  trial.  The  guilty, 
though  they  durst  not  openly  oppose  this  bill, 
used  all  clandestine  means  possible,  by  the 
agency  of  their  friends,  and  especially  those 
among  the  Latin  and  other  Italian  allies,  to 
defeat  the  measure.  But  all  their  intrigues 
were  ineffectual,  the  people  being  incredibly 
zealous  on  this  occasion,  more  from  hatred  to 
the  nobles,  against  whom  the  bill  was  levelled, 
than  from  any  concern  for  the  common  weal. 
So  violent  was  party  rage  at  that  time  !  Now, 
while  the  rest  of  the  nobility  were  struck  with 
fear,  M.  Scaurus,  who  had  been  lieutenant  to 
Bestia,  as  was  abovementioned,  found  means 
in  the  hurry  and  confusion  the  city  was  in,  by 
the  stormy  exultations  of  the  commonalty, 
and  the  flight  of  the  patricians,  to  get  himself 
appointed  one  of  the  three  inquisitors,  who, 
by  the  Mamilian  law,  were  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  matters  in  question.  But  though  he 
had  such  an  amazing  influence  as  to  be  chosen 
one  of  the  triumvirs,  it  seems  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  to  screen  his  associates  in  iniquity. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Sallust  does  not  mention 
the  persons  who  were  arraigned  and  con¬ 
demned  on  this  occasion  ;  but  says,  that  the 
prosecutions  were  carried  on  with  great  seve¬ 
rity  and  violence,  according  to  the  then  pre- 
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vailing  caprice  of  the  commons,  who  now 
grew  insolent  upon  victory,  as  the  nobles  had 
often  done  before. 

On  this  occasion  Sallust  falls  into  a  di¬ 
gression  concerning  the  rise  [that  is,  the  re¬ 
vival]  of  the  opposite  factions  at  Rome.  His 
words  are  observable,  and  are  to  this  effect : 

“  The  distinction  of  the  people  and  senate 
into  opposite  factions,  with  all  the  evils  that 
followed  it,  arose  at  Rome,  not  many  years 
before ;  and  was  the  effect  of  profound  repose, 
and  a  full  enjoyment  of  those  things  which  are 
in  the  highest  estimation  among  men.  For,  be¬ 
fore  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  people  and 
senate  proceeded  with  much  temper  and  con¬ 
cord  in  the  administration  of  the  state  :  neither 
was  there  any  contention  among  the  citizens 
for  superiority  and  pre-eminence.  The  fear  of 
their  foreign  enemies  preserved  good  order  in 
the  whole  community :  but,  as  soon  as  they 
were  rid  of  that  fear,  then  instantly  rushed  in 
ambition  and  debauchery,  excesses  which  pro¬ 
sperity  delights  in.  Insomuch  that  the  peace 
and  repose  which  they  had  so  passionately 
wished  for  in  times  of  war  and  public  danger, 
proved,  now  they  had  obtained  it,  more  de¬ 
structive  and  calamitous  than  either ;  for  now 
the  nobility  began  to  turn  their  dignity  into 
tyranny,  the  people  their  liberty  into  licen¬ 
tiousness:  and  each  individual  considering 
only  himself,  studied  nothing  but  to  gain 
wealth  by  every  means  possible. 

<c  Thus,  whilst  the  two  parties  were  quar¬ 
relling  and  fighting  for  power,  the  common- 
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^jbJ  chJ3'  wea^’  which  lay  between  them,  was  misera- 
109.  '  bly  rent  in  pieces.  It  must  be  owned,  that, 
in  the  efforts  of  faction,  the  nobility  proved  the 
more  prevalent;  the  authority  of  the  populace, 
as  it  is  loose  and  diffused,  was  found  to  be  of 
inferior  three  in  the  hands  of  a  multitude  :  so 
that  war  abroad,  and  all  affairs  at  home,  were 
wholly  managed  by  a  few  men :  in  their  dis¬ 
posal  lay  the  treasury,  the  provinces,  the  seve¬ 
ral  magistracies,  public  dignities  and  triumphs. 
The  commonalty  were  oppressed  by  poverty, 
and  by  serving  in  the  armies,  while  the  spoils 
of  victory  were  engrossed  by  the  generals,  and 
a  few  grandees.  Nay  the  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  those  very  soldiers  were,  at  the  same 
time,  driven  out  of  their  rightful  settlements, 
if  they  chanced  but  to  border  upon  a  great 
man’s  estate.  In  this  manner  did  avarice, 
supported  by  power,  insolently,  and  unmea- 
surably,  invade,  violate,  and  lay  waste  all 
things:  utterly  regardless  of  justice,  and  even 
of  common  prudence,  till,  with  a  blind  preci¬ 
pitation,  it  ran  furious  to  its  own  perdition. 
Tor,  from  the  moment  that,  amongst  the  no¬ 
bility,  there  arose  such  as  preferred  genuine 
glory  to  usm’ped  power,  the  state  was  in  an 
uproar,  and  such  civil  feuds  ensued,  as  if  the 
universe  had  been  tumbling  into  a  chaos. 

“  Tor  after  T.  Gracchus  and  his  brother 
Caius,  men  whose  ancestors  had,  in  the  Punic 
and  other  wars,  done  signal  service  to  the 
state,  began  to  assert  the  liberties  of  the  com¬ 
mons,  and  expose  the  wickedness  of  the  oli¬ 
garchy,  the  nobles,  conscious  of  their  own 
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guilt,  and  thence  sorely  dismayed,  had  recourse  Yj 
sometimes  to  the  aid  of  our  Italian  allies,  and  109. 
to  such  as  enjoyed  the  rights  of  Latium  ; 
sometimes  to  the  Roman  knights,  whom  the 
hopes  of  a  confederacy  in  power  with  the 
patricians  had  detached  from  the  interest  of 
the  commons;  and,  thus  assisted,  set  them¬ 
selves  forcibly  to  defeat  the  pursuits  of  the 
Gracchi.  First,  they  assassinated  Tiberius, 
while  a  tribune  of  the  people :  a  few  years 
after  Caius,  while  a  triumvir  for  planting  new 
colonies;  and,  with  him,  his  colleague  Marcus 
Fulvius  Flaccus.  And,  in  truth,  the  Gracchi, 
from  an  eager  desire  of  carrying  their  point, 
in  some  instances  shewed  a  want  of  temper. 

But  a  good  man  would  chuse  rather  to  suffer 
an  injustice,  than,  by  unjust  measures,  to 
ward  against  it.  The  victory  which  [by  the 
worst  of  means]  the  nobles  obtained  against 
the  Gracchi,  they  made  a  most  insolent  use  of, 
dooming  numbers  of  citizens  to  death,  or  to 
banishment;  measures  which  rather  weakened 
than  strengthened  the  foundation  of  their  own 
power.  For  it  has  proved  the  ruin  of  many 
great  states,  that  the  contending  parties  there¬ 
in  have  been  bent  upon  gaining  victory  at  any 
rate,  that  they  might  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  the  vanquished.” 

It  is  said  that  the  triumvirs  proceeded  with 
great  severity,  which,  if  we  consider  that  Scau- 
rus  was  one  of  them,  is  as  stratige  and  unac¬ 
countable  as  that  he  should  have  been  chosen 
to  that  office.  L.  Opimius,  Sp.  Albinus,  Cal-  cic.inBrut. 

1  r  c.  33  34. 

purnius  Bestia,  and  C.  Cato,  all  men  of  con-  '  ’ 
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BcfRciv43"  Su^ar  dignity,  were  condemned ;  as  also  Snip. 

109.  Galba,  one  of  the  pontifical  college,  the  first 
priest,  according  to  Cicero,  who  was  con¬ 
demned  by  a  public  sentence.  As  for  Opi- 
mius,  the  memory  of  his  cruelties,  in  the  affair 
of  C.  Gracchus,  was  so  fresh,  that  the  people 
had  no  compassion  for  him ;  and  he  was 
obliged,  says  Plutarch,  to  pass  his  old  age  in 
the  dishonour  and  shame  which  he  had  brought 
upon  himself  by  his  avarice  and  corruption. 
Yet  Cicero  laments  the  fate  of  this  Opimius, 
calls  him  Prcestantissimus ;  and  says  he  was 
the  only  Roman  that,  having  deserved  well  of 
the  republic,  was  ever  condemned  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  complains,  that  he,  who  had  left  so 
illustrious  a  monument  in  the  forum,  should 
have  his  own  monument,  his  sepulchre,  to¬ 
tally  neglected  on  the  shore  of  Dyrrhachium. 
By  the  monument,  which  Opimius  left  in  the 
forum,  the  orator  doubtless  means  the  temple 
which  Opimius  erected  to  Concord,  in  memory 
of  his  having  humbled  and  quieted  the  people 
by  a  massacre  of  three  thousand  of  the  citi¬ 
zens.  The  same  writer  calls  the  judges  who 
condemned  Opimius  and  his  associates,  Grac- 
chani judices ;  by  which  it  would  seem  he 
means  the  Roman  knights,  to  whom,  by  a  law 
of  C.  Gracchus,  the  right  of  judging  had  been 
transferred.  Yet,  as  the  judges,  whoever  they 
were,  must  have  formed  their  sentence  by  the 
report  of  the  commissioners,  of  whom  Scaurus, 
prince  of  the  senate,  was  the  chief,  a  man 
whom  Cicero  calls  the  guardian  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  declaring  that  he  not  only  admired  him* 
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bat  loved  him ;  it  is  very  strange  that  the 
report  should  be  so  little  in  favour  of  a  person 
who  had  deserved  so  well  of  the  republic  as 
the  orator  would  have  us  think  Opimius  had 
done. 

Q.  Csecilius  Metellus,  the  son  of  Calvus,  and  ^  R-^a 
nephew  of  Macedonicus,  was  now  raised  to  i’o8. 
the  consulship  with  M.  Junius  Silanus.  The 
province  of  Numidia  fell  by  lot  to  Metellus, 
who  having  no  confidence  in  the  old  army, 
made  new  levies  with  great  diligence,  and  got 
together  vast  quantities  of  provisions,  arms, 
and  all  things  necessary  for  a  difficult  war. 

Though  Metellus,  says  Sallust,  was  of  a  con¬ 
trary  party  to  the  people,  yet  on  account  of 
his  good  qualities,  and  especially  because  he 
was  proof  against  corruption  [by  money ^j, 
a  necessary  virtue  at  this  juncture,  they 
conceived  great  hopes  of  his  success.  The 
consul  chose  C.  Marius  and  P.  Rutilius  for 
his  lieutenants.  At  his  arrival  in  Numidia,  he 
found  the  troops  so  extremely  dissolute,  so 
unfit  for  action,  or  for  enduring  fatigue,  that, 
though  he  knew  the  Roman  people  impatient¬ 
ly  expected  an  end  of  the  war,  he  would  not 
venture  to  lead  the  army  against  the  enemy,  till 
he  had  restored  the  ancient  discipline.  Even 
the  common  soldiers  were  grown  too  indolent 
to  make  their  own  bread,  or  dress  their  own 
victuals ;  they  sold  their  allowance  of  corn, 
and  bought  bread,  and  victuals  ready  dressed  y 
and  they  kept  servants,  and  beasts  of  burden, 
to  fetch  wood,  and  do  all  other  drudgery, 
which  they  should  have  done  themselves. 

VOL.  VII.  f 
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b ef'chl-4'  •^e^:e^us  se^  himself  to  rectify  these  disorders  ; 
and,  while  he  was  thus  employed,  Jugurtha, 
who  had  intelligence  of  his  proceedings,  and 
knew  he  was  not  to  be  bribed,  began  now 
to  be  really  afraid,  and  to  think  seriously  of 
surrendering  himself.  To  this  end,  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Roman  general,  with  hum¬ 
ble  assurances  that,  if  he  might  have  his  own 
life  and  the  lives  of  his  children  granted,  he 
was  ready  to  yield  every  thing  else  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  Roman  people.  But  Metellus, 
considering  the  Numidians  as  a  faithless  peo¬ 
ple,  fickle,  and  fond  of  change,  instead  of 
hearkening  in  earnest  to  the  embassy,  secretly 
tampered  with  the  ambassadors,  each  of  them 
separately ;  and,  finding  them  fit  for  his  pur¬ 
pose,  engaged  them  by  large  promises  to  de¬ 
liver  up  to  him  Jngurtha,  alive,  if  possible, 
and,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  his  dead  body. 
In  public,  the  consul  gave  such  an  answer  to 
the  ambassadors  as  the  king  had  wished.  Not 
many  days  after  this,  Metellus  marched  his 
forces  into  Numidia,  where  he  found  not  any 
thing  like  a  face  of  war.  The  country  houses 
were  full  of  inhabitants,  the  fields  covered  with 
cattle,  and  the  husbandmen  at  work  in  their 
farms,  as  in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 
From  the  towns  the  king’s  officers  came  out, 
and  met  the  consul,  offering  to  furnish  him 
with  provisions,  and  with  carriages  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  to  obey  all  his  commands.  Neverthe¬ 
less  he  marched  on  with  the  same  caution  as 
if  the  enemy  had  been  near  at  hand,  causing 
the  country  on  all  sides  to  be  viewed  a  great 
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way  round,  because  he  suspected  those  tokens 
of  submission  to  be  mere  feints,  and  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  cover  some  insidious  purpose.  For 
Jugurtha  was  so  full  of  guile,  and  so  expert  a 
general,  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
whether  he  were  more  to  be  feared,  absent  or 
present,  in  peace  or  in  war. 

Not  far  from  the  route  that  Metellus  kept, 
there  was  a  Numidian  city  called  Vacca,  the 
most  flourishing  mart  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  in  which  were  settled  many  Italian  mer¬ 
chants.  Here  the  consul  placed  a  garrison, 
both  for  the  sake  of  trying  whether  this  would 
be  quietly  borne,  and  for  the  conveniency  of 
the  army,  which,  by  the  means  of  so  many 
traders,  might  be  amply  supplied  with  every 
thing  necessary. 

In  the  mean  while  Jugurtha,  by  repeated 
embassies,  implored  peace ;  offering  to  sur¬ 
render  every  thing  to  Metellus  without  any 
condition  but  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  his 
children.  The  consul  bribed  the  last  ambas¬ 
sadors,  as  he  had  done  the  former,  to  deliver 
up  their  master  to  him ;  and  then  dismissed 
them,  without  either  refusing  or  promising  the 
king  the  peace  he  desired,  expecting  every 
hour  the  execution  of  the  promises  of  those 
he  had  corrupted. 

When  Jugurtha  compared  the  words  of 
Metellus  with  his  actions,  and  perceived  that 
arts  and  devices,  like  his  own,  were  employed 
against  him ;  that  he  had  only  words  of  peace 
from  the  consul,  and  war  in  fact ;  that  he  had 
lost  his  principal  city ;  that  the  enemy  became 
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y.  r.  64*.  acquainted  with  his  country,  and  that  his 

-Bef  Chr-  i  ,  v  ,  .  , 

io8.  people  were  excited  to  revolt ;  he  resolved, 

being  thus  constrained  by  necessity,  to  try 
the  fortune  of  arms.  With  this  view,  having 
learnt  the  route  taken  by  the  Romans,  and 
gathering  hopes  of  victory  from  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  certain  spot  where  he  could  post 
himself,  he  raised  as  great  a  force  as  he  could, 
and  by  private  ways,  got  before  the  army  of 
Metellus. 

At  a  few2  miles  distance  from  the  river 
Muthul,  which  ran  from  the  south,  there  stood, 
parallel  to  the  river,  a  waste  uncultivated 
mountain.  Over  this  mountain  the  consul 
must  needs  pass  in  pursuing  his  march.  In 
the  mid-way  between  the  mountain  and  the 
river  rose  a  high  hill,  covered  with  wild  olives, 
myrtles,  and  such  trees  as  delight  in  a  dry 

2  The  usual  reading  is  twenty  miles.  But  this  seems  to 
be  a  mistake  of  the  transcribers.  For  it  is  evident  from  the 
l  context,  that  the  mountain  was  not  far  from  the  river,  pro¬ 

bably  not  above  three  miles,  at  most.  Mr.  Gordon  and 
other  translators  of  Sallust,  by  not  sufficiently  attending  to 
the  story,  have  bestowed  admirable  senses  on  the  Romans : 
for,  according  to  them,  Metellus  descries  [without  the  help 
of  glasses]  the  Numidians  in  ambush  at  ten  miles’  distance, 
and,  at  the  same  distance,  his  lieutenant  Rutilius  hears  the 
shouts  of  the  two  armies  when  engaged  in  fight.  That  the 
copyist  made  a  mistake  in  the  number  of  miles,  one  of  the( 
annotators  (in  the  Var.  edit.)  thinks  to  be  certain,  for  this 
.reason  :  that  it  was  impossible  for  Rutilius  to  do  in  one  dajr 
what  he  is  said  to  have  done,  if  the  mountain  had  been 

twenty  miles  from  the  river _ Nec  enim  fieri  potuit,  ut 

Rutilius  ab  hoc  monte  praemissus  a  Metello  ad  flumen,  uno 

eodemque  die  eo  pervenerit,  castra  munierit,  et - rursus 

redierit  ad  MetelJum,  si  tantum  spatii  interfuisset.  Ursin. 
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sandy  soil ;  the  plain  around  it  being  barren 
and  desert,  except  those  parts  that  were  near¬ 
est  the  river.  Along  this  hill  Jugurtha  posted 
himself  with  all  his  cavalry,  and  a  body  of 
chosen  infantry ;  the  whole  extended  in  a  long 
line,  not  deep  in  file.  He  gave  the  command 
of  his  elephants,  and  part  of  the  foot,  to  Bo- 
milcar,  posting  him  in  that  part  of  the  line 
which  was  next  the  river. 

After  this  disposition,  he  passed  through  the 
several  divisions  of  his  troops,  urging  them  to 
call  to  mind  their  former  bravery  and  success ; 
and  to  defend  themselves,  and  his  dominions, 
from  Roman  covetousness  ;  told  them,  that 
they  were  going  to  engage  with  those  whom 
they  had  before  vanquished,  and  constrained 
to  pass  under  the  yoke,  cowards,  who  had  only 
changed  their  general,  not  their  hearts.  He 
added,  that  he  had  taken  all  the  precautions  of 
a  provident  general  to  secure  to  them  the  vic¬ 
tory  ;  that  they  had  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  surpassed  the  enemy  in  number,  and 
were  better  soldiers.  While  the  king  was  thus 
encouraging  his  men,  and  instructing  them  to 
keep  themselves  ready  to  fall  on,  Metellus, 
who  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  enemy,  was 
coming  with  his  legions  down  the  mountain. 
When  he  first  descried  Jugurtha’s  army  in 
ambush,  he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  un¬ 
usual  appearance ;  for  the  objects  were  not 
distinct,  yet  the  trees  and  bushes  did  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  conceal  the  Numidians  and  their 
Horses.  It  was  not  long  before  he  discovered 
the  king’s  stratagem :  whereupon  he  made  a 
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y.  r.  644.  halt  and  changed  the  disposition  of  his  troops, 

Bef.  Chr.  °  .  ,  r  .  .  ,  7 

log.  strengthening  that  side  which  was  next  the 
enemy,  and  then  marched  down  into  the  plain. 
Perceiving  that  the  Numidians  did  not  stir 
from  their  post,  and  fearing  lest  his  army 
should  be  distressed  by  thirst,  in  a  parched 
and  barren  soil,  he  sent  forward  Rutilius,  one 
of  his  lieutenants,  with  some  light  cohorts, 
and  a  part  of  the  cavalry,  to  mark  out  a  camp 
near  the  river  ;  for  he  imagined  that  the  Nu¬ 
midians  would  retard  his  march  by  frequent 
attacks,  and,  since  they  durst  not  venture  a 
pitched  battle,  attempt  to  weary  out  his  men 
with  labour  and  thirst.  He  then  moved  on 
slowly.  Jugurtha  no  sooner  perceived  that 
the  rear  of  the  Romans  had  passed  his  front, 
than  he  detached  two  thousand  foot  to  possess 
themselves  of  that  part  of  the  mountain  by 
which  the  Roman  army  had  descended,  that  it 
might  not  serve  for  a  place  of  retreat  to  them, 
in  case  they  were  routed.  This  done,  he 
sounded  a  charge,  and,  attacking  them  in  the 
rear,  and  on  both  flanks,  at  the  same  instant, 
threw  them  into  some  disorder.  The  efforts 
of  those  who  made  the  stoutest  opposition  were 
eluded  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Numidians 
fought,  by  whose  missive  weapons  they  were 
wounded,  while  unable  to  bring  them  to  a  close 
engagement.  For  Jugurtha’s  cavalry,  when¬ 
ever  they  were  pressed,  did  not  retire  in  a 
body,  or  to  any  one  place,  but  dispersed  them¬ 
selves  as  widely  as  possible,  and,  if  the  Romans 
did  the  like  in  order  to  pursue  them,  the  Nu¬ 
midians  turned  short  upon  the  pursuers,  and 
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being  the  more  numerous,  were  sure  to  have 
the  advantage.  And  when,  to  shun  the  venge¬ 
ful  fury  of  their  enemies,  the  hill  seemed  to 
offer  them  a  more  secure  retreat  than  the 
plain,  their  horses  could  easily  make  their  way 
through  the  thickets,  while  the  horses  of  the 
Romans,  not  being  used  to  that  work,  were 
not  able  to  follow  them. 

Jugurtha  and  Metelius  shewed  themselves, 
on  this  occasion,  to  be  able  generals,  and  the 
victory  was  long  contested  between  them. 
Metellus’s  soldiers  were  better  than  those  of 
the  king,  but  the  king  had  the  advantage  in 
numbers,  and  in  situation.  The  Romans, 
being  aware  that  they  had  no  retreat,  and  that 
they  could  not  bring  the  enemy  to  a  close  en¬ 
gagement,  found  it  necessary,  especially  as 
the  night  was  coming  on,  to  force  them,  if 
possible,  in  their  post  on  the  hill.  Exerting 
their  utmost  strength  and  bravery,  in  this  at¬ 
tempt  they  succeeded ;  yet  few  of  the  Numi- 
dians  were  slain,  which  was  owing  to  their 
swiftness,  and  the  Romans  being  unacquainted 
with  the  country. 

During  this  conflict,  Bomilcar,  to  whom  (as 
was  before  observed)  the  king  had  given  the 
command  of  the  elephants,  and  a  part  of  the 
infantry,  had,  at  a  distance,  followed  Rutilius, 
whom  the  consul  had  sent  before  to  mark  out 
a  camp  near  the  river:  and,  when  the  Numi- 
dian,  having  learnt,  by  his  scouts,  that  Rutilius 
was  encamped,  heard  the  shouts  of  the  two 
armies  that  were  engaged,  imagining  that  per¬ 
haps  Rutilius  would  return  to  the  assistance  of 
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y-  644-  his  general,  he  extended  his  troops  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  thought  was  necessary  to  inter¬ 
cept  him,  and,  in  that  disposition,  advanced 
towards  the  Roman  camp.  The  Romans, 
though  surprised  at  his  sudden  appearance, 
drew  themselves  up  in  order  so  expeditiously 
as  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  charge,  which 
they  did  with  great  resolution.  The  battle 


did 


not  last  longer  than  while  the  Numidians 


had  hope  in  their  elephants;  and  finding  these 
beasts,  by  reason  of  the  trees  and  bushes  that 
hampered  them,  become  wholly  unserviceable, 
they  threw  down  their  arms  aud  fled,  escaping 
by  favour  of  the  night.  Four  of  the  elephants 
were  taken;  the  rest,  forty  in  number,  were 
killed.  After  this  victory,  the  victors,  uneasy 
because  Metellus  had  stayed  longer  than  they 
expected,  advanced,  in  good  order,  to  seek 
him.  Fie,  in  the  mean  time,  was  marching 
towards  the  river,  and  it  being  dark,  the  two 
parties,  on  their  approach,  mistook  each  other 
for  the  enemv.  A  battle  would  have  ensued, 
if  some  horsemen,  detached  to  get  intelligence, 
had  not  discovered  the  truth. 

Metellus  continued  four  days  in  the  same 
camp,  and  thence  sent  out  spies  to  learn  what 
was  become  of  Jugurtha,  how  he  was  em¬ 
ployed,  whether  he  was  still  master  of  an 
army,  and  how  he  bore  his  defeat. 

The  king  had  retired  into  places  difficult  of 
access,  and  was  there  collecting  a  more  nu¬ 
merous  army  than  he  had  before;  but  chiefly 
of  husbandmen  and  peasants;  for  after  a  de¬ 
feat  none  of  the  Numidians  follow  the  king  ex- 
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cept  his  horse  guards,  but  each  man  retires  ^®*c6h44, 
whither  his  inclinations  lead  him ;  nor  does  „43u^8- 
this  bring  any  stain  upon  their  honour,  it 
being  the  custom  of  the  nation. 

Metellus  perceiving,  by  this  account,  that 
the  king’s  spirit  was  not  yet  broken  by  his 
defeats,  and  considering  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  force  him  to  fight  but  upon  his  own 
terms,  and  that  the  Romans  lost  more  men  by 
a  victory,  than  the  Numidians  by  being  van¬ 
quished,  resolved  to  change  his  manner  of 
carrying  on  the  war.  He  led  his  forces  into 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  country,  laid  waste 
the  lands,  burnt  many  small  towns  and  castles, 
put  all  the  youth  able  to  bear  arms  to  the 
sword,  and  gave  up  every  thing  else  as  a  prey 
to  his  soldiers.  This  proceeding  spread  such 
an  universal  terror,  that  great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  submitted  to  the  Romans,  gave 
hostages,  and  supplied  the  army  with  corn  and 
other  necessaries  in  abundance.  Garrisons 
also  were  readily  received  wherever  Metellus 
thought  fit  to  place  them.  By  these  measures 
Jugurtha  found  himself  more  distressed  than 
by  the  defeat  he  had  lately  suffered,  being  now 
obliged  to  pursue  an  enemy,  on  the  avoiding 
of  whom  he  had  once  built  his  whole  hope  of 
safety.  However,  he  did  not  pursue  with  his 
whole  force,  because  he  would  not,  on  any 
terms,  hazard  a  general  engagement ;  but, 
causing  the  main  strength  of  his  army  to  keep 
together  in  a  proper  situation,  he,  by  private 
roads,  and  in  the  night,  attended  the  motions 
of  Metellus  with  a  chosen  body  of  horse,  and* 
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Y£’ef '  chr^"  suddenly  on  some  parties  of  Roman 

io8.  soldiers  that  had  roamed  from  the  army,  and 
were  strolling  about  the  country,  slew  a  great 
number  of  them,  and  took  many  prisoners; 
nor  did  a  single  man  escape  unhurt.  After 
which  he,  according  to  the  African  method  of 
making  war,  again  disappeared3. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  the  consul’s 
progress  had  caused  a  mighty  joy  at  Rome ; 
Metellus  was  the  great  subject  of  popular  ap¬ 
plause.  44  He  had  conducted  himself  and  his 
army  after  the  old  Roman  manner :  by  resolute 
bravery  he  had  gained  a  victory  over  enemies 
who  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground  ;  he  had 
possessed  himself  of  their  country,  and  had 
driven  Jugurtha  (elated  by  the  base  and  das¬ 
tardly  behaviour  of  Aulus)  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
wilds  and  desarts.”  For  all  these  favours  of 
Heaven,  the  senate  decreed  thanksgivings  to 
the  immortal  gods;  and,  when  the  consular 
fasces  were  transferred  to  Serv.  Sulpitius  Galba 
y.  b.  645.  and  M.  Aurelius  Scaurus,  for  the  new  year, 
Bei’o7.hr*  tlm  senate  continued  Metellus  in  his  command 
of  the  army,  with  the  title  of  proconsul.  The 
honours  done  to  the  merit  of  this  general 
made  him  more  eager  than  ever  to  complete 
his  glory  by  a  final  victory :  yet  all  his  marches 
and  motions  were  with  the  utmost  caution. 
That  he  might  spread  more  widely  the  terror 

3  This  year  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus  and  Livius  Drusus  were 
censors.  Livius  dying,  the  law  required  that  Scaurus  should 
abdicate ;  yet  he  refused  to  do  it,  till  some  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  threatened  to  put  him  in  prison,  if  he  did  not 
obey.  Plut.  in  Quaest.  Rom.  p.  276. 
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of  the  Roman  arms,  he  divided  the  troops  be-  Y^’c6h4r5, 
tween  himself  and  Marius  ;  the  two  leaders  107. 
marching  and  encamping  separately,  yet  not 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  able  to  succour 
each  other  on  occasion. 

Jugurtha,  by  sudden  irruptions  and  frequent 
attacks,  kept  the  Roman  legions  in  continual 
alarm,  and  yet  found  means  to  avoid  a  battle  ; 
which  Metellus  having,  for  some  time,  ex¬ 
perienced,  he  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  Zama^  a 
considerable  town,  and  of  great  strength^  in 
hopes  that  the  king  would  lead  his  #rmy 
thither  to  relieve  it.  The  king,  receiving  early 
notice  of  the  proconsul’s  design,  got  to  Zama 
before  him,  and  strengthened  the  garrison 
with  a  body  of  deserters,  promising  the  in¬ 
habitants  at  the  same  time  that  he  would 
hasten  to  their  succour.  And,  accordingly, 
while  Metellus  was  busy  in  an  assault  upon 
the  town,  and  the  soldiers,  whom  lie  had  ap¬ 
pointed  to  guard  his  camp,  were  negligently 
beholding  the  action,  the  Numidian  appeared 
on  a  sudden,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  camp 
by  one  of  the  gates.  The  consul,  upon  notice, 
dispatched  all  the  Roman  cavalry,  and,  soon 
alter,  Marius  with  the  infantry  of  the  allies,  to 
repel  the  enemy ;  and  the  king  did  not  long 
abide  the  charge,  but  retired  to  a  place  of  se¬ 
curity.  Next  day  Metellus  having  posted  all 
his  horse  on  that  side  of  his  camp  which  Ju¬ 
gurtha  had  assaulted,  renewed  his  attacks  on 
Zama.  The  Numidian  appeared  again,  fell 
suddenly  upon  the  Roman  cavalry,  and  put  the 
foremost  ranks  into  disorder.  As  he  had  mixed 
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y.  R.  645.  some  foot  with  his  horse,  his  troops  stood 
107.  firmly  to  the  charge,  and  the  engagement  was 
long  and  obstinate.  Metellus  finding,  after 
some  time,  that  he  could  neither  take  the  town, 
nor  force  Jugurtha  to  a  pitched  battle,  thought 
proper  to  raise  the  siege  ;  and,  the  season  being 
far  advanced,  he  retired  into  that  part  of  the 
Roman  province  which  lay  nearest  to  Numi- 
dia,  and  there  passed  the  winter.  But  he  did 
not  spend  it  in  idleness ;  for  since  the  way  of 
arms  had  not  succeeded  to  his  mind,  he  applied 
himself  to  destroy  the  king  by  the  treachery 
of  his  own  friends.  To  this  end,  having  con¬ 
trived  to  draw  Bomilcar  (Jugurtha’s  chief  fa¬ 
vourite  before  spoken  of)  to  a  private  confer¬ 
ence,  he  solemnly  promised  him  that  the  se¬ 
nate  should  grant  him  pardon,  and  the  pos¬ 
session  of  all  his  effects,  if  he  would  deliver  up 
the  king  either  alive  or  dead.  It  is  said  that 
Bomilcar  was  easily  prevailed  upon  ;  because 
he  feared,  lest,  if  a  peace  with  Rome  were 
concluded,  he  should  be  given  up  to  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  murder  of  Massiva.  Yet  it  would 
seem  that  he  made  some  scruple  to  assassinate 
his  master;  for,  at  this  time,  he  only  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  persuade  him  to  a  voluntary  surrendry, 
exhorting  him  to  take  pity  upon  himself!,  his 
children,  and  his  subjects,  and  to  consider  that 
he  had  sufficiently  tried  his  fortune  ;  that  his 
kingdom  was  now  much  weakened  ;  that  the 
Numidians  had  long  suffered  all  the  calamities 
of  war,  and  might  consult  their  own  safety,  if 
he  neglected  it.  At  last  Jugurtha  consented 
to  send  ambassadors  to  the  proconsul,  with  an 
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offer  to  submit  to  whatever  conditions  of  peace  Y-  ®45, 

1  Ref.  Chr. 

he  should  think  fit  to  prescribe  him.  Metellus,  107. 
by  the  advice  of  his  council,  first  ordered  him 
to  pay  two  hundred  thousand  pounds’  weight  of 
silver,  to  deliver  up  all  his  elephants,  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  arms  and  horses  ;  all  which 
he  executed  punctually.  The  proconsul  then 
demanded  that  he  should  yield  up  the  de¬ 
serters4 * * 7.  Jugurtha  obeyed  in  this  also,  and 
gave  up  the  much  greater  part  of  them  ;  some 
few,  in  the  beginning  of  the  negotiation,  had 
escaped  to  Bocchus  king  of  Mauritania.  But 
when,  lastly,  the  Numidian  was  ordered  to  re¬ 
pair  to  Tisidium,  there  to  receive  further  di¬ 
rections,  he  began  to  hesitate.  Conscious  of 
his  crimes,  and  fearing  lest  their  due  punish¬ 
ment  was  approaching,  he  spent  several  days 
without  having  power  to  come  to  any  reso¬ 
lution.  At  length,  the  terrible  apprehension 
of  being  precipitated  from  the  height  of  royal¬ 
ty,  to  the  low  condition  of  a  slave,  determined 
him  to  try  once  more  the  chance  of  war. 

Sallust  reports,  that,  about  this  time,  Caius 
Marius,  being  in  winter-quarters  at  Utica,  and 
having  offered  certain  sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
was  told  by  a  diviner  [an  haruspex],  that  great 
and  wonderful  favours  to  him  were  prognosti- 

4  According  to  a  fragment  of  Appian,  these  deserters 
were  Thracians  and  Ligurians.  The  same  author  adds,  that 
Metellus  caused  the  hands  of  some  of  them  to  be  cut  off; 
and  that,  by  his  orders,  the  rest  were  fixed  in  the  ground, 
ap  to  the  middle,  then  wounded  and  tormented  by  the  sol¬ 

diers  with  darts  and  arrows,  and  then  burnt,  while  they  were 

yet  alive;  App.  in  Fragm.  lib.  viii. 
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cated  in  the  entrails  of  the  victims ;  and  he 
might,  therefore,  boldly  pursue  whatever  de¬ 
signs  he  had  formed,  secure  of  success  by  the 
protection  and  assistance  of  the  heavenly 
powers.  The  historian  adds,  that  Marius  had, 
before  this,  been  seized  with  an  ardent  desire 
of  the  consulship5,  and  that,  excepting  a  noble 
birth,  he  had,  in  truth,  every  qualification  re¬ 
quisite  for  rising  to  that  high  station:  industry, 
probity,  great  military  skill ;  in  the  field,  the 
high  and  daring  spirit  of  a  warrior;  in  the  city, 
moderation,  the  disposition  and  deportment 
proper  to  civil  life.  Superior  and  insensible  to 
all  the  allurements  of  riches  and  sensuality, 
he  thirsted  after  glory  alone.  And  so  well 
had  he  behaved  himself  in  the  several  offices 
through  which  he  had  passed,  as  to  be  always 
thought,  by  those  who  remarked  his  conduct, 
to  deserve  a  higher  station  than  what  he  ac¬ 
tually  filled.  Yet,  as  worthy  a  man  as  Marius 
was  till  this  time6  (for  ambition  hurried  him, 

5  It  was  seven  years  since  he  had  been  praetor;  whereas 
the  law  required  but  three  years’  interval  between  the  prae- 
torship  and  the  consulate.  Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  iii.  c.  20. 

6  Tamen  is  ad  id  locorum  talis  Vir  (nampostea  ambitionc 
prceceps  datus  est,  &c.)  I  shall  here  take  the  liberty  to  offer 
to  the  reader’s  consideration  the  following  question,  which 
the  present  case  suggests,  Whether  the  practice,  which 
some  historians  of  great  name  have  fallen  into,  of  prefacing 
their  account  of  a  man’s  actions  with  giving  his  character, 
either  as  drawn  by  former  writers,  or  as  it  resulted  to  them¬ 
selves,  from  a  survey  of  all  they  knew  of  his  conduct,  be 
not  an  unfair  practice?  Unfair,  sometimes, with  regard  to  the 
person,  whose  actions  they  are  going  to  relate;  always  unfair 
with  regard  to  the  reader :  because  such  paintings  will  na¬ 
turally  prevent  his  making  a  free  use  of  his  own  judgment, 
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afterwards,  into  strange  excesses),  he  had  not 
hitherto  ventured  to  stand  for  the  consulship; 

and  may  oftentimes  mislead  him?  It  is  a  trite  observation, 
that,  in  point  of  moral  behaviour,  no  man  is  more  unlike  to 
another,  than  one  and  the  same  man  has  been  to  himself,  in 
different  periods  of  his  life :  and  yet,  if,  before  we  read  the 
history  of  a  warrior  or  a  statesman,  we  are  impressed  with  a 
very  disadvantageous  opinion  of  the  turn  and  disposition  of 
his  heart,  we  shall  be  apt,  without  any  other  reason,  to  im¬ 
pute  to  unworthy  motives  all  his  public  actions,  in  every 
stage  of  his  life ;  in  which  censure  it  is  ten  to  one  that  we 
err  widely. 

And  so  likewise,  if  the  character  be  greatly  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  person  characterised,  this  will  incline  us  to  over¬ 
look,  or  to  construe  favourably,  or,  at  least,  to  seek  some 
covering  to  palliate,  his  very  worst  actions,  actions  of  base¬ 
ness  the  most  shameful  and  inexcusable. 

Of  each  of  these  consequences  of  character-drawing,  I 
shall  give  an  instance. 

Plutarch,  by  introducing  his  account  of  Marius’s  life  and 
actions,  with  a  very  odious  character  of  him  (such  as  he,  in¬ 
deed,  deserved  in  his  last  years),  has  misled  (as  I  conceive) 
certain*  modern  writers  of  Roman  history,  to  apply  that 
character  to  the  whole  conduct  of  Marius  from  his  very  first 
entrance  into  the  world  at  seventeen  years  of  age. 

II  ne  connut  jamais  (says  the  ingenious  f  continuator 
of  Mr.  Rollin’s  Roman  history)  les  loiz  dela  droiture,  de  la 
franchise ,  de  la  reconnoissance,  des  que  sa  fortune ,  ou  V exe¬ 
cution  de  ses  projets  s’y  trouva  inieressee.  C'est  un  homme  qui 
n’eut  quune  passion,  Venvie  de  s' aggrandir,  mais  qui  ne  sefit 
jamais  un  scrupule  d'y  tout  sacrifer.  Ce  fut  cette  ambition  qui 
le  tira  de  la  ckarrue  pour  lui  faire  prendre  la  profession  des 
armes,  par  laquelle  il  espera  pouvoir  s’ eleven.  II  jit  ses  pre¬ 
mieres  J  campagnes  au  siege  de  Numence  sous  Scipion  V  Afri- 
cain,  &c. 

The  continuator  has  this  from  the  Greek  biographer, 
whose  testimony  concerning  Marius,  when  tribune  of  the 
commons,  he  likewise  adopts  a  few  pages  after.  Marius — 
se  ft  egalement  estimer  des  deux  parties,  comme  ne  cherchant 
d  plaire  ni  aux  uns,  ni  aux  autres ,  mais  enviseageant  unique- 
ment  le  bien  public. 
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These  two  passages  must  surely  appear  not  to  be  very  con¬ 
sistent  ;  but  this,  I  think,  they  will  serve  to  evince,  that  an 
historian,  by  character-drawing,  at  the  entrance  of  his  work, 
may,  sometimes,  bring  even  himself  into  inconveniences. 

Plutarch,  indeed,  seems  not  to  have  been  disposed  to  do 
justice  to  the  character  of  Marius.  Perhaps,  the  rough  sol¬ 
dier’s  total  neglect  of  Greek  literature,  and  his  declared  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  Greek  language,  may  have  biassed  the  mind 
and  pen  of  the  Greek  philosopher  and  historian  more 
strongly  than  he  himself  was  a  -  are  of. 

“  If  he  could  have  been  persuaded,”  says  Plutarch  (in  the 
introduction  to  his  life  of  Marius)  “  to  pay  his  devotions  to 
the  Grecian  Muses  and  Graces,  he  would  not,  after  bearing 
so  many  honourable  offices,  and  performing  so  many  glo¬ 
rious  exploits,  have  given  the  reins  to  implacable  anger,  ill- 
timed  ambition,  and  insatiable  avarice;  passions  which  car¬ 
ried  him  to  the  commission  of  such  horrible  injustices  and 
cruelties,  as  rendered  him,  in  his  old  age,  both  infamous  and 
miserable.” 

LBy  the  way;  we  are  not  bound  to  reckon  this  among  the 
most  judicious  of  Plutarch’s  reflections,  seeing,  by  his  own 
account,  Sylla,  who  did  sacrifice  to  the  Muses  and  Graces, 
had  more  vices  than  Marius,  and  surpassed  him  in  cruelty]. 

Our  biographer  intimates  to  us,  that  Metellus  laid  the 
foundation  of  Marius’s  fortune,  by  appointing  him  to  be 
one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  that  Marius  behaved  himself 
ungratefully  towards  his  general,  from  the  very  day  they 
landed  in  Africa. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  how  can  this  lieutenancy  be  said, 
with  any  propriety,  to  be  the  foundation  of  Marius’s  fortune, 
who  had  already  been  raised  to  the  tribuneship  of  the  com¬ 
mons,  and,  after  that,  to  the  praetorship,  and  was,  at  this 
time,  esteemed  the  best  soldier  in  the  commonwealth  ? 

And,  in  the  next  place,  though  we  find,  that  Marius's 
lieutenancy  proved  an  immediate  step  to  the  consulship, 
does  it  any  where  appear,  that  this  was  the  intention  of  Me¬ 
tellus?  Did  he  mean  so  great  a  benefit  to  Marius?  No,  the 
contrary  is  evident:  so  that  no  gratitude  was  due  from  Ma¬ 
rius  to  Metellus,  as  to  a  person  to  whom  he  owed  either 
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the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  or  the  means  of  rising  to  the 
consulship. 

“  Marius,”  says  Plutarch,  “  did  not  consider  himself  as 
obliged  to  the  consul  for  the  honourable  post  of  lieutenant, 
but  to  Fortune  only,  who  was  now  pleased  to  favour  him  with 
a  fine  opportunity  of  displaying  his  abilities,  and,  thereby, 
rising  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  state.  He  disdained  to 
do  any  thing  for  the  glory  of  his  general :  but,  in  all  his  ac¬ 
tions,  had  a  view  to  his  own  glory,  and  to  that  alone.  In 
this  view,  he,  on  every  occasion,  gave  signal  proofs  of  his 
courage  ;  and,  as  he  never  declined  any  great  and  important 
enterprise,  through  fear  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
attended  it ;  so  he  never,  through  pride,  disdained  to  charge 
himself  with  the  execution  of  the  most  inconsiderable.  Sur¬ 
passing  all  the  other  officers  in  foresight  and  military  skill, 
he  vied  with  the  common  soldiers  in  temperance  and  in  pa¬ 
tient  enduring  of  hardships  and  fatigue ;  chusing  to  eat  and 
lodge  no  better  than  they ;  and,  whenever  a  camp  was  to  be 
fortified,  mixing  among  them,  and  putting  his  hand  to  the 
work :  by  which  means  he  not  only  gained  their  affections, 
but  made  them  content  and  cheerful  in  the  performance  of 
duty.  For  the  Roman  soldiers  were  much  better  pleased, 
when  a  commander  condescended  to  shai’e  their  labours, 
than  when  he  indulged  them  in  sloth  and  idleness.” 

How  to  reconcile  this  conduct  of  Marius  with  his  disdain¬ 
ing  to  do  any  thing  for  the  promotion  of  Metellus’s  glory, 
seems  to  be  somewhat  difficult :  because  certain  it  is,  that 
by  whatever  passions  Marius  might  be  secretly  animated, 
he  well  knew,  that  he  could  do  no  exploit  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  auspices  of  his  general,  but  what  would  redound  to 
the  credit  of  his  general :  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
Metellus’s  principal  view,  when  he  chose  Marius  for  his 
lieutenant,  was  the  advancement  of  his  own  honour,  to 
which  he  thought  the  exemplary  behaviour  of  Marius,  and 
his  distinguished  talents  for  military  affairs,  would  be  great¬ 
ly  instrumental;  and,  in  this,  he  was  not  disappointed. 

Nor  is  there  any  shadow  of  proof,  that  Marius,  from  the 
time  of  his  landing  in  Africa,  had  malevolent  *  dispositions  *  See  Ca- 
towards  his  general.  If  he  had  such  dispositions,  he  kept  *™Upt05™' 
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them  concealed  from  Metellus  ;  or,  if  not,  Sallust  was  per¬ 
fectly  ignorant  of  this  particular,  when  he  wrote  the  Jugur- 
thine  war :  for  this  historian,  having  related  how  Jugurtha 
surprised  the  Roman  camp,  and  forced  his  way  into  it,  whilst 
Metellus  was  employed  in  the  attack  of  Zama  (the  siege  of 
which  place  he  did  not  undertake  till  the  second  year  of  his 
command,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  campaign)  tells  us, 
that  the  proconsul,  when  he  detached  Marius,  with  the 
auxiliaries,  to  recover  the  camp  (from  which  the  guard  in 
their  consternation  had  fled)  “  conjured  him,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  by  their  friendship,  and  by  his  regard  for  his  coun¬ 
try,  not  to  suffer  a  spot  on  the  honour  of  her  victorious  army 
to  remain,  nor  the  enemy  to  escape  with  impunity.” 
[“  Eurnque,  lacrumans,  per  amicitiam,  jerque  rempublicam, 
obsecrat,  ne  quam  contumeliam  remanere  in  exerciiu  victore, 
neve  liostes  inultos  abire  sinat.”~\ 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Marius,  when  lieutenant  to 
Metellus,  acted  otherwise  than  as  a  brave  and  able  of¬ 
ficer,  zealous  for  the  service  of  his  country,  and  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  general ;  nor  that  he  had  a  more  inordinate 
ambition,  than  even  the  most  honest  of  the  nobles,  his 
cotemporaries.  He  was  now  forty-eight  years  old,  had 
maintained  a  conduct  hitherto  unexceptionable,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  been  praetor  seven  years  before,  had  a  legal  right  to 
stand  for  the  consulship.  Sallust,  in  his  account  of  Ma¬ 
rius,  has  marked  the  first  steps  by  which  this  famous  Roman 
deviated  from  the  path  of  virtue  into  that  of  the  most  enor¬ 
mous  wickedness  ;  and  as  plainly  told  us  the  temptation, 
the  provocation,  by  which  he  was  seduced. 

It  was  Metellus’s  contemptuous  treatment  of  him,  that 
kindled  those  passions  of  resentment  and  revenge,  with 
which  he  afterwards  flamed.  A  brave  man,  and  of  superior 
lustre  in  that  branch  of  merit  which  was  most  esteemed  at 
Rome,  is  it  any  wonder  that  he  did  not  easily  brook  the 
haughty  injustice  of  a  grandee,  to  whose  successes  in’  war, 
during  two  years,  he  had  remarkably  contributed,  and  who, 
yet,  despised,  and  insulted  him,  for  not  being  nobly  born  ? 

The  insolence  of  the  nobles,  and  their  violation  of  those 
laws  of  equality  which  had  been  the  souree  of  Roman  great  - 


every  new  man,  how  distinguished  soever  by 
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ness,  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  occasional  cause  of  all 
those  mischiefs  which  Marius  brought  upon  his  country. 

I  come  now  to  give  an  instance  of  the  inconvenient  con¬ 
sequence  of  character-drawing,  when  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  person  characterised. 

The  continuator  of  M.  Rollin’s  Roman  History,  when  he 
first  speaks  of  Metellus,  makes  no  scruple  to  say — “  This 
consul  had  all  the  qualities  that  can  render  a  man  estimable  ; 
Ce  consul  avoit  tout  ce  qui  peut  rendre  un  homme  estimable’' 
Yet,  not  many  pages  after,  we  find  that  Metellus  had  so  little 
sense  of  honour,  as  to  think  himself  at  liberty  to  use  any 
means  by  which  he  might  acquire  the  glory  of  successfully 
terminating  the  war,  committed  to  his  conduct — •“  Ilprit 
ses  quartiers  d’hyver  dans  la  province  Romaine,  a  portee  de 
la  Numidie.  II  ne  donna  pas  ce  tems-la  a  Voisivete  et  aux 
deliccs,  comme  Jaisoient  souvent  les  autres  generaux  :  ct  ne 
perdant  point  t me  de  Jugurtha,  il  dressa  de  nouvelles  bat¬ 
teries  pour  parvenir  a  finir  la  guerre.  11  seroit  vraiment 
louable,  s’il  n’cut  employe  que  des  voies  d'honneur.  Mais 
nous  avons  vu  quil  n  etoit  pas  scrupuleux  sur  cet  article. 
Tout  moyen  lui  etoit  bon  pour  reussir.” 

This  is  said  on  account  of  the  proconsul’s  secretly  prac¬ 
tising  with  Bomilcar,  the  king’s  chief  confident,  to  deliver 
up  his  royal  master  alive  or  dead  into  the  hands  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  :  on  this  condition,  Metellus  promises  the  felon,  that 
the  senate  shall  not  only  pardon  the  murder  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  at  Rome,  but  confirm  him  in  the  possession  of  his 
whole  fortune. 

When  the  ingenious  writer  says,  Nous  avons  vu  qu’il 
n' etoit  pas  scrupuleux ,  &;c.  he  refers  to  Metellus’s  former 
tampering  for  the  same  purpose,  with  every  one  of  the 
many  ambassadors,  whom  Jugurtha,  from  time  to  time,  had 
sent  to  him,  with  offers  of  submission.  II  sonda  ses  deputes, 
jn,  les  entretenant  chacun  en  particular  ;  et  les  trouvant  assez 
disposes  a  ce  quil  souhaita  d’eux,  il  leur  proposa  et  vint  d 
bout  de  leur  persuader  de  s’ engager  a  lui  livrer ,  Jugurtha  vif 
ou  mort.  .  Conduite  peu  genereuse,  et  qui  prouve  que  mime  les 
plus  gens  de  bien  du  terns  ou  nous  en  sommes  se  ressentoient  du 
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and  encouraged  by  the  diviner’s  prediction,  he 
confidently  requested,  of  his  general,  per- 


deperissentent  des  moeurs.  Metettus,  pour  mieux  couvrir  sou 
jeu,fait  en  public  a  ces  deputes  une  reponse  favorable ,  %  leur 
donne  lieu  d' entretenir  leur  maitre  dans  de  bonnes  esperances. 

May  we  not  here  apply  to  Metellus  himself  the  censure 
which  Cicero  passes  on  Marius  for  having  calumniated  Me¬ 
tellus  ?  Possumusne  Marium  virum  bonurn  judicare  ? — Ex¬ 
plica,  atque  excute  intelligentiam  tuam,  ut  videos,  quce  sit  in 
ea,  species,  forma,  et  nolio  viri  boni.  Cadit  ergo  in  virum 

bonum  mentiri  emolumenti  causa - ?  Nihil  prof edo  minus. 

Est  ergo  ulla  res  tanti,  aut  commodum  ullum  tarn  expetendum, 
ut  viri  boni  et  splendorem  et  nomen  amittas  ?  Quid  est,  quod 
afferre  tantum  utilitas  ista,  quce  dicitur,  possit,  quantum 
auferre,  si  boni  viri  nomen  cripuerit  ?  fidem  justitiamqne 
detraxerit  ?  Quid  enim  interest  utrum  ex  homine  se  quis  con- 
vertat  in  belluam,  an  in  hominis  fgura  immanitatem  gerat 
belluce  ? 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  improper,  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  to  add  to  this  passage  from  Cicero’s  Offices,  some  few 
of  the  many  things  which  he  elsewhere  speaks  in  commen¬ 
dation  of  Marius. 

—  Caium  Marium  vidimus,  qui  mihi  secundis  in  rebus  unus 
ex  for  tun  at  is  hominibus  :  in  adversis,  unus  ex  summis  viris 
videbatur,  quo  beatius  esse  mortali  nihil  potest.  Nescis,  in¬ 
sane,  nescis  quantas  vireis  virtus  habeat,  nomen  tantum  vir- 
tutis  usurpas  :  quid  ipsa  valeat,  ignoras — 

—  Quceris  aliquem  graviorem?  constantiorem?  prrcestan- 
tiorem  virtute,  prudentia,  religione,  cequitate  [ C.  Mario?"] 

— Pudicitiam  cum  eriperit  militi  tribunus  militaris,  in  ex- 
ercitu  C.  Marti,  propinquus  ejus  imperatoris  :  interfectus 
ab  eo  est,  cui  vim  afferebat  :  facere  enim  probus  adolescens 
periculose,  quam  perpeti  turpiter  maluit.  Atque  hunc  ilia 
vir  summits,  scelere  solutum,  periculo  liberavit. 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Marius  not  only  absolved  the  young 
man,  but  with  his  own  hands  crowned  him  as  a  victor.  But 
what  the  biographer  adds  is  remarkable,  and  surely  dis¬ 
covers  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against  Marius,  Heureux 
£1  use  M.  Dacier’s  translation]  s’il  avoit  sacrife  ainsi  son. 
propre  sang  cl  la  vertu,  et  cl  la  sagesse,  et  non  a  sa  propre  am - 
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bilion,  et  a  ses  vues  d’interet.  So  likewise,  when  Father 
Catrouhas  related  how  Jugurtha  surprised  the  Roman  camp, 
while  the  general  was  making  an  assault  upon  Zama,  he 
thus  proceeds,  “  Metellus,  tout  occupc  du  soin  de  son  attaque, 
n'apprit  que  des Juiards  de  son  camp,  que  Jugurtha  y  avoit 
penetre.  A  V instant  il  depute  Marius,  avec  toute  la  cavalerie 
de  son  armee,  pour  enchasser  Vennemi.  ‘  Ne  souffres  pas,'  lui 
dit  il,  les  larmes  aux  yeux,  [The  good  father  omits  per  ami- 
citiam,  per  que  rempublicam,  obsecrat*!  ‘  queleNumide  puisse 
se  vanter  d' avoir  ete  plus  heureux  a  nous  surprendre,  que  nous 
h  forcer  Zama'  Marius  cut  egard  a  sa  propre  gloire. — Il 
vole  oit  son  honneur  I'appelle.''  Thus  we  see,  that,  according 
to  these  writers,  Marius  never  did  a  virtuous  action,  never 
did  what  was  right  from  a  right  motive.  And  this  indeed 
is  expressly  said  by  Plutarch: — Si  pour  bienjuger  des  plus 
belles  actions  des  hommes,  il  ne faut  les  consider er  nipar  elles- 
memes,  ni  par  la  fin  qu'ils  ont  eue,  nipar  les  honneur s  qu  ils 
ont  attires  a  leurs  auteurs,  mais  seidement  par  les  motifs  qui 
les  ont  produites,  il  est  certain  que  ni  les  exploits  de  Pyrrhus  ni 
ceux  de  Marius,  ne  meritent  des  grandes  louanges,  destitues  de 
ce  qui  doit  seul  les  faire  louer,  je  veux  dire,  d’un  mot  f  juste  et 
honnete,  qui  est  Vame  des  grandes  actions.  Il  n'y  a  que  les 
travaux  entrepris  pour  Injustice,  etpour  le  blendes  hommes  qui 
soient  veritablement  louables.  Or  ce  n'a  jamais  ete  le  but  de 
Pyrrhus,  ni  de  Marius.  L'un  et  l' autre  n  ont  jamais  rien fait 
que  pour  satisfaire  leur  ambition  particuliere,  et  pour  remplir 
ce  desir  insatiable  de  gloire  que  les  devoroit. 

M.  Rollin,  in  the  preface  to  his  second  volume  of  Roman 
History,  says  the  same  of  all  the  Romans,  that  vain-glory 
was  le  motif  unique  de  leurs  plus  belles  actions.  Whether  this 
notion  be  well  founded  I  shall  examine  elsewhere;  at  pre¬ 
sent,  let  us  suppose  it  an  indisputable  truth :  and  then  let  us 
ask,  What  advantage  could  Metellus  have  over  Marius  in 
point  of  moral  character?  None,  most  certainly.  Metellus, 
if  he  committed  fewer  crimes  than  Marius,  was  not,  for 
that  reason,  more  virtuous  than  he.  They  had  neither  of 
them  any  spark  of  real  virtue. 

But  let  us  suppose,  as  Plutarch  seems  to  do,  that  it  was 
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tell  us,  who,  though  possessed  of  many  good 
qualities,  had  a  mind  tainted  with  the  pride 

possible  for  the  old  Romans  to  undertake  and  perform  great 
actions,  from  a  love  of  justice,  and  a  regard  to  public  good; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  were  capable  of  virtue :  how 
does  it  appear,  from  any  thing  recorded  of  Metellus,  that 
he  had  more  virtue  than  Marius  ? 

If,  in  imitation  of  some  writers,  we  were  to  begin  the 
history  of  the  actions  of  this  Metellus  with  a  character  of 
him,  such  as  he  seems,  by  his  conduct,  to  have  really  de» 
served,  it  would  be  to  this  effect. 

That  he  was  haughty  and  insolent,  despising  all  merit  in 
men,  who  were  not  of  his  own  rank  and  high  birth.  That 
he  was  closely  connected  with  the  honest ,  and  employed 
his  influence  to  support  them  in  their  usurpations  on  the 
rights  of  the  people.  That,  though  not  to  be  corrupted 
himself,  by  money,  he  was  a  fast  friend  to  those  honest  men 
who  took  bribes  from  a  foreign  enemy. 

That,  to  acquire  the  glory  of  subduing  that  enemy,  when 
he  was  general  of  the  Roman  army,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
employ  any  means,  even  the  basest  and  most  odious  ;  and 
that,  when  he  had  opportunities  of  serving  his  country,  by 
weakening  the  enemy,  he  neglected  his  duty  out  of  private 
pique  and  envy. 

Isay,  How  greatly  would  this  character,  previously  given, 
diminish  our  admiration  of  those  parts  of  his  conduct,  on 
account  of  which  he  bears  a  good  name  in  history,  and  is, 
at  this  day,  spoken  of,  as  a  man  of  real  and  distinguished 
merit?  The  particulars,  I  mean,  are, 

1 .  That  he  steadily  refused  the  oath  pressed  upon  the 
senators  by  the  Marian  faction,  an  oath  which  all  the  other 
honest  members,  as  well  as  the  dishonest,  meanly  took. 

2.  That  he  chose  to  go  into  exile  rather  than  commence 
a  civil  war. 

This  was,  doubtless,  very  laudable,  especially  if  those 
who  proposed  it  to  him  could  have  supported  him :  but  it 
might  be  the  effect  of  mere  regard  for  his  own  preservation, 
it  not  being  likely  that  he  and  his  friends  would  have  got 
the  better  of  Marius. 

[By  the  way,  what  sort  of  honest  men  were  those,  who. 
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and  haughtiness  common  among  the  nobles,  Y£e£'Chr? 
pretended,  at  first,  to  wonder  at  his  lieute-  „™7- 

r  .  ’  c  344  Cons. 

nant’s  project,  and  advised  him,  as  out  ot 
friendship,  to  be  satisfied  with  his  condition, 
and  not  entertain  any  views  above  it:  and 
having  sententiously  intimated  to  him,  that 
all  things  were  not  to  be  coveted  by  all  men, 
exhorted  him,  carefully  to  avoid  asking  of  the 
Roman  people,  what  they  might  with  good 
reason  refuse  him.  But  Marius,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
same  effect,  persevering  to  solicit  his  dis¬ 
charge,  the  proconsul,  at  length,  answered 
him  sharply,  “You  need  not  be  in  such  haste 
to  go  away  ;  it  will  be  time  enough  for  you 
to  stand  for  the  consulship,  when  my  son 
may  be  your  colleague.”  The  son,  at  this 
time,  served  under  his  father,  and  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age. 

Such  contemptuous  treatment,  far  from  di¬ 
verting  Marius  from  his  purpose,  served  only 
to  make  him  more  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  it, 
and  to  kindle  in  his  breast  an  inextinguish- 
ble  anger  against  Metellus.  From  this  time, 
putting  himself  wholly  under  the  guidance  of 
the  worst  of  counsellors,  ambition  and  re¬ 
venge,  he  said  and  did  every  thing,  which 
those  passions  dictated  to  him.  To  the  sol¬ 
diers  that  were  under  his  command,  in  their 
winter-quarters,  he  allowed  unusual  liberty, 

for  the  sake  of  his  personal  interest,  would  have  involved 
their  country  in  a  civil  war  ?  Memmius,  the  tribune  of  the 
commons,  dehorted  the  people  from  ways  of  violence  on  a 
much  more  weighty  occasion.  Vid.  supr.] 
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YBef  ch45  reIaxing  fbe  rigour  of  their  discipline,  which 
io7.  he  had  hitherto  always  enforced,  by  his  own 
example,  no  less  than  by  his  authority. 
Amongst  the  Roman  merchants  (of  whom 
there  were  great  numbers  at  Utica)  he  se¬ 
verely  censured  his  general’s  conduct,  insi¬ 
nuating,  that  he  was  a  vain  man,  had  the 
pride  of  a  king,  and,  being  too  fond  of  com¬ 
mand,  but  protracted  the  war,  without  ne¬ 
cessity  :  and  he  boasted,  that,  were  he  himself 
intrusted  with  only  one  half  of  the  army,  he 
would,  in  a  few  days,  have  Jugurtha  in  chains. 
The  merchants  listened  to  this  discourse  the 
more  readily,  and  thought  it  the  more  reason¬ 
able,  because  they  had  suffered,  in  their  com¬ 
merce,  by  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  be¬ 
cause  no  measures  seem  expeditious  enough  to 
men  who  are  in  great  haste  to  be  rich. 

Not  to  neglect  any  means  by  which  his 
views  might  be  promoted,  he  made  court, 
even  by  flattery,  to  a  poor  unhappy  Nurni- 
dian,  the  faculties  of  whose  mind  were  impair¬ 
ed  by  disease.  His  name  was  Gauda ;  he 
was  grandson  of  Masinissa,  and  being  a  son  of 
Mastanabal,  was  brother  to  Jugurtha,  though 
by  a  different  mother.  King  Micipsa,  by  his 
will,  had  named  this  Gauda  to  be  next  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  crown,  after  his  three  immediate 
heirs.  The  crazy  man  having  been  refused 
by  the  proconsul  certain  honours,  which  could 
not  be  granted  him  without  violating  the 
Roman  customs,  was  grievously  affronted.  In 
the  height  of  his  discontent,  Marius  accosts 
him,  “  What  ?  a  man  of  regal  dignity - ahd 
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a  man  of  such  importance - a  grandson  of  Ypf,^'c®4r5' 

Masinissa  to  be  treated  so  ignorainiously  !  De-  w. 
mand  satisfaction  at  Rome,  for  the  insult  you 
have  suffered  from  the  general.  You  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  my  assistance.  Nothing  could 
hinder  your  immediate  possession  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Numidia,  were  Jugurtha  either  killed 
or  taken  prisoner ;  and  one  of  these  would 
quickly  be  effected,  if  I  were  consul,  and  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  command  of  the  troops.” 

By  these,  and  other  such  like  methods,  Ma¬ 
rius  engaged  Gauda,  the  Roman  knights,  the 
soldiers,  and  many  of  the  merchants  (and  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  peace  engaged  still  more)  to 
write  to  their  friends  at  Rome,  inveighing 
against  Metellus  for  his  slow  procedure  in  the 
war,  and  expressing  their  earnest  desires,  that 
the  conduct  of  it  might  be  given  to  Marius. 


The  concurrence  of  so  many  persons,  in  so¬ 
liciting  for  his  promotion,  did  him  great  ho¬ 
nour  ;  and  the  times  too  seemed  much  to  fa¬ 
vour  his  pretensions  ;  the  nobles  having  lately 
suffered  a  terrible  overthrow  by  the  Mamilian* 
law,  and  the  commons,  in  general,  being  now 
disposed  to  raise  new  men  to  the  highest  dig¬ 
nities. 

Though  Jugurtha,  by  a  fraudulent  treaty, 
had  been  stripped  of  a  considerable  part  of 
his  treasure,  his  arms  and  his  troops,  yet  he 
now,  with  great  diligence,  assembled  an  army, 
fortified  the  towns  in  his  possession,  and  en¬ 
deavoured,  by  promises  and  threatenings,  to 
bring  over  those  which  had  revolted  from  him. 
Metfellus  had  put  a  garrison  into  Vacca,  one 


*  Vid.  stipr. 
p.  59,  60. 
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T.  Tnrpilius  Silanus,  an  Italian,  his  particular 
friend,  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  the 
ties  of  hospitality,  subsisting  from  father  to 
son.  The  chief  men  of  the  city,  being  gained 
by  Jugurtha,  took  the  opportunity  of  a  public 
festival  to  invite  the  governor,  the  tribunes, 
and  other  officers  of  the  garrison,  to  feast  at 
their  houses.  Each  man  stabbed  his  guest* 
and  then  the  inhabitants  fell  upon  the  Ro¬ 
man  soldiers,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword. 
Of  all  the  Italians,  Turpilius  alone  escaped: 
whether  this  was  owing  to  pity  in  his  host,  to 
compact  or  to  chance,  is  not  clear7 :  but  one 
thing  (adds  Sallust)  seems  to  admit  of  no  doubt, 
that,  by  whatsoever  way  he  escaped,  he  was  a 
base  and  detestable  wretch,  seeing  in  so  great 
a  calamity  (amidst  a  general  massacre  of  his 
soldiers,  countrymen,  and  friends)  he  could 
prefer  an  inglorious  life  to  unsullied  honour. 

Metellus,  the  second  day  after  his  loss  of  the 
town,  recovered  it  by  surprise,  gave  it  up  to  be 
plundered,  and  put  most  of  the  inhabitants 
to  death 8. — The  governor  Turpilius,  being 
brought  to  a  trial,  and  making  but  a  weak  de¬ 
fence,  the  council  of  war  condemned  him, 
and,  as  he  was  a  Roman  citizen  with  only  the 
privileges  of  Latium,  he  suffered  the  punish  - 

7  Plutarch  says,  the  inhabitants  of  Yacca  sent  Turpilius 
away  in  safety,  because  of  the  lenity  of  his  government. 
Plut.  in  Mar. 

8  Appian  tells  us,  that  the  Roman  general  put  to  death 
all  the  senators  of  Vacca.  App.  in  Pragtn. 
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ment  of  being  first  scourged,  and  then  be-  Y-  645 

,  ,  ,  0  °  Eef.  Chr. 

headed 9.  iot. 

About  the  same  time,  Bomiicar,  perceiving  ,^-v^ 
that  Jugurtha  had  begun  to  suspect  him,  turn¬ 
ed  all  his  thoughts  to  prevent,  by  a  timely 
murder  of  his  master,  the  probable  conse¬ 
quences  of  that  suspicion  :  and  the  more  easily 
to  succeed  in  the  enterprise,  he  engaged  a  Nu- 
midian  nobleman,  named  Nabdalsa,  to  be  his 
associate  in  it.  Nabdalsa  was  very  rich  and 
very  popular,  and  had  used  to  command  a  se¬ 
parate  army,  for  performing  those  military 
operations,  to  which  Jugurtha,  when  happen¬ 
ing  either  to  be  employed  in  others  of  greater 
importance,  or  to  be  fatigued  with  business, 
could  not,  in  person,  attend.  These  two  con¬ 
spirators  having  fixed  a  day  for  the  assassin¬ 
ation,  Nabdalsa  repaired  to  the  army  (at 
that  time,  posted  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman 
winter-quarters,  to  preserve  the  country  from 
being  pillaged).  Nevertheless,  through  fear, 
he  failed  to  keep  his  appointment.  Bomiicar 
therefore  sent  a  letter  to  him,  reproaching  him 
with  his  neglect,  and  encouraging  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  steady  in  the  resolution  they  had  taken  ; 
for  that  Jugurtha  would  certainly  be  destroy- 

9  According  to  Plutarch,  Marius  so  irritated  the  council 
against  the  accused,  that  Metellus,  though  unwilling,  could 
not  avoid  pronouncing  sentence  of  death  upon  him  ;  and 
when,  afterwards,  the  innocence  of  Turpilius  appeared,  Ma¬ 
rius  every  where  boasted,  that  he  had  lodged  in  Metellus’s 
breast  a  fury  that  would  perpetually  torment  him  for  hav¬ 
ing  killed  his  host. 

M.  Dacier  observes,  that  the  innocence  of  Turpilius  had 
not  been  discovered  when  Sallust  wrote. 
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ed ;  and  the  only  question  was,  whether  he 
should  perish  by  the  bravery  of  Metellus,  or 
by  theirs.  When  this  letter  arrived,  Nabdalsa 
was  lying  upon  his  bed,  to  take  a  little  rest 
after  fatigue.  Having  read,  and  considered  it, 
he  fell  asleep.  Soon  after,  a  Numidian,  who 
managed  the  general’s  private  affairs,  and  was 
his  favourite,  and  the  confident  of  all  his  de¬ 
signs,  except  the  last,  entered  the  tent,  and 
seeing  a  letter  upon  the  pillow,  took  it  up, 
read  it,  and  then  fled  to  Jugurtha.  Nabdalsa, 
awaking,  missed  his  letter,  and,  being  inform¬ 
ed  of  his  servant’s  flight,  sent  after  him  in  all 
haste,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  himself  there¬ 
fore  went  directly  to  the  king,  assured  him  that 
he  intended  to  have  discovered  the  whole  af¬ 
fair,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  his  servant, 
and,  with  tears,  begged  he  might  not  lie 
under  the  suspicion  of  so  great  a  crime.  Ju¬ 
gurtha,  disguising  his  real  thoughts,  returned 
a  mild  answer ;  and,  when  he  had  put  Bomii- 
car,  together  with  many  of  his  accomplices,  to 
death,  continued  his  dissimulation,  fearing, 
should  he  give  the  reins  to  his  revenge,  he 
might  thereby  occasion  an  insurrection:  but, 
after  this  time,  he  had  no  repose  of  mind  by 
night  or  day.  Fearing  his  own  subjects  now, 
as  much  as  he  feared  the  Romans,  he  could 
not  think  himself  secure  in  any  company.  He 
had  always  a  circumspective  eye,  wTas  affright¬ 
ed  at  every  noise,  and,  not  knowing  where  he 
could  sleep  in  safety,  was  perpetually  shifting 
his  apartment,  contrary  to  all  regal  decorum. 
Sometimes,  starting  out  of  his  sleep,  and 
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snatching  up  his  sword,  he  raised  an  alarm  in  Y^'(^4r5' 
the  dead  of  night :  so  near  to  madness  had  the  w- 

•  ^  ,  ^44  Colin# 

excess  of  his  fear  reduced  him. 

The  proconsul,  having  received  intelligence, 
by  deserters,  of  the  fate  of  Bomilcar,  applied 
himself  to  make  preparations  for  the  war,  just 
as  if  it  were  now  at  its  commencement :  and 
judging,  that  if,  by  an  exertion  of  his  autho¬ 
rity,  he  detained  his  lieutenant,  who  never 
ceased  importuning  him  for  leave  to  go  home, 
little  benefit  was  to  be  expected  from  his  pre¬ 
sence,  he  at  length  dismissed  him  £ about  twelve 
days,  says  Plutarch,  before  the  election  of  con¬ 
suls  j.  The  letters  from  Utica,  and  the  public 
harangues  of  the  tribunes,  had  so  prepossessed 
the  people  of  Rome  in  favour  of  Marius,  that 
the  reception  he  met  with  there  fell  nothing 
short  of  his  most  sanguine  hopes  :  for  the  co- 
mitia  not  only  raised  him  to  the  consulship  y.  r,  646. 
[writh  L.  Cassius  Longinus]  but  voted  him  the  Bcfo£in' 
command  of  the  army  in  Numidia,  though  the 
senate  had,  already,  by  a  decree,  assigned  that 
province  to  Metellus. 

Marius,  whose  chief  object,  now,  was  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha,  immediately 
demanded  of  the  senate,  recruits  for  the  le¬ 
gions  ;  summoning,  at  the  same  time,  all  the 
bravest  men  of  the  Latin  nation,  to  attend  him: 

(with  the  most  of  these  he  was  personally  ac¬ 
quainted,  by  their  having  served  with  him ; 
and  of  the  rest  there  were  few  whose  charac¬ 
ters  he  had  not  learned  by  common  fame). 

Many  even  of  the  discharged  veterans  he  pre¬ 
vailed  upon,  by  the  force  of  persuasion,  to  fol- 
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^Bef  chr6’  ^ow  his  African  expedition :  nor  did  he 

345  c6’  ne»iect  t°  auxiliary  troops  from  the  kings 
and  states  in  alliance  with  Rome. 

The  recruits,  which  the  consul  demanded, 
were  most  readily  and  cheerfully  voted  by  the 
senate  ;  who  bearing  him  no  good  will,  and 
believing  that  the  people,  in  general,  disliked 
the  service  in  Numidia,  hoped  that  he  would 
either  be  unable,  through  want  of  men,  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  war,  or  would  lose  the  affection  of  the 
multitude,  by  constraining  them,  against  their 
inclinations,  to  give  in  their  names.  But, 
herein,  the  fathers  were  disappointed  :  for  the 
people  flocked  in  crowds  to  be  irflisted,  every 
man  pleasing  himself  with  the  hope  of  return¬ 
ing  home  crowned  with  victory  and  enriched 
with  spoil.  Marius,  indeed,  by  an  harangue 
to  the  multitude,  had  contributed,  not  a  little, 
to  raise  their  expectations.  Ever  since  his  elec¬ 
tion,  he  had  made  it  his  daily  practice  to  in¬ 
sult  the  nobility,  sometimes  particular  persons, 
sometimes  the  whole  body ;  boasting  con¬ 
tinually,  that  he  had  wrested  the  consulship 
from  them,  like  spoils  from  a  vanquished  ene¬ 
my  :  and,  when  all  his  demands  had  been  com¬ 
plied  with,  and  he  was  about  to  levy  soldiers, 
he  assembled  the  people,  and  spoke  to  them 
in  the  following  manner. 

“  I  know,  Romans,  that  the  behaviour  of 
those  who  have  obtained  from  your  favour  the 
high  offices  in  the  state,  has,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  been  very  different  from  what  it  was  before 
their  promotion.  While  candidates,  they  are 
full  of  modesty,  humble  petitioners,  attentive 
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and  active  to  oblige.  Are  they  elected?  in-  Y^  c6h4r6‘ 
sitantly  they  become  proud  and  lazy  for  the  106. 
rest  of  their  lives.  But  this  is  not  my  turn  of 
mind.  The  good  of  the  commonwealth  is,  to 
my  apprehension,  of  much  greater  moment, 
than  whether  this  man  or  that  be  advanced  to 
the  consulship  or  p  rectorship.  Nor  am  I  in¬ 
sensible  of  the  weighty  charge  laid  upon  me 
by  your  very  great  kindness.  To  make  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  war,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  frugal  of  the  public  money  ;  to  compel  to 
the  service  those  whom  you  are  unwilling  to 
displease ;  to  attend  to  every  thing  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  public,  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and  to  do  all  this  amidst  a  confederacy  of  en¬ 
vious,  factious  men,  determined  to  oppose  all 
vour  measures,  is  a  more  arduous  task  than 
you,  fellow-citizens,  can  easily  imagine. 

“  I  consider  too,  that  in  the  discharge  of 
high  offices,  if  other  men  fail,  they  are  protect¬ 
ed  from  condemnation  and  censure  by  the  an¬ 
tiquity  and  lustre  of  their  families,  the  heroic 
actions  of  their  ancestors,  the  credit  of  their 
relations  and  friends,  and  the  numerous  crowd 
of  their  clients  and  dependents;  but  that  I 
have  nothing  of  all  this  to  trust  to;  that  my 
sole  hope  and  confidence  must  be  in  my  own 
virtue  and  integrity. 

“  I  am  likewise  aware,  that  all  eyes  are  upon 
me,  and  that  while  every  honest  and  candid 
observer  (pleased  with'  my  successful  endea¬ 
vours  to  serve  the  state)  wishes  well  to  me, 
the  nobles  are  incessantly  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  compass  my  ruin.  It  concerns 
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me,  therefore,  to  take  the  more  care,  that  your 
hopes  be  not  disappointed,  and  that  their 
cabals  prove  ineffectual.  From  my  early 
youth,  I  have  been  inured  to  toils  and  dan¬ 
gers.  The  course  which  I  have  hitherto  pur¬ 
sued  from  a  disinterested  principle,  shall  I 
discontinue  it  now,  when  you  have  bestowed 
on  me  so  noble  a  reward?  Those  who  have 
only  a  semblance  of  virtue,  a  disguise  which 
ambition  has  occasionally  induced  them  to 
put  on,  find  it  difficult  to  preserve,  in  their 
conduct,  even  that  appearance,  when  they  are 
actually  in  power  :  to  me,  who  have  all  my  life 
been  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  the  habit  of 
well-doing  is  become  natural. 

“  You  have  ordained,  that  I  shall  have  the 
management  of  the  war  against  Jugurtha;  an 
ordinance  highly  displeasing  to  the  nobles. 
Now,  pray  consider  with  yourselves,  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  alter  your  choice, 
and  employ,  upon  this,  or  any  other  like  oc¬ 
casion,  some  one  out  of  that  worthy  body ;  a 
man  of  an  ancient  family,  who  has  abundance 
of  images,  and  no  experience  in  military  af¬ 
fairs.  You  will  see  the  hurry,  the  confusion 
he  will  be  in,  having  much  to  do,  knowing  no¬ 
thing  of  the  matter,  and  applying  himself  to 
some  poor  man  of  the  commons  to  instruct  him. 
For  this  has,  generally,  been  the  case :  he, 
whom  you  had  appointed  to  the  command, 
has  been  obliged  to  find  some  other  commander 
from  whom  to  receive  directions.  Nay,  I  my¬ 
self  know  persons,  who  did  not  begin,  till  they 
were  chosen  consuls,  to  read  the  history  of  our 
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ancestors,  and  the  military  precepts  of  the  ^'ef'c6^6, 
Greeks.  Preposterous  proceeding!  For  though,  106. 
in  the  order  of  time,  the  election  to  offices  be 
prior  to  the  exercise  of  them,  yet,  in  the  order 
of  things,  qualification  and  experience  should 
precede  election. 

“  Romans,  compare  me,  who  am  but  a  new 
man,  with  these  haughty  nobles.  Such  ex¬ 
ploits  as  they  are  wont  only  to  read  or  hear  of, 

I* have,  partly,  seen  performed,  by  other  brave 
men,  and  have,  partly,  myself  performed:  what 
they  have  learned  from  books,  I  have  learned 
in  the  service.  Now,  whether  practice  or  spe¬ 
culation  be  of  the  greater  value,  do  you  judge. 

“They  despise  me,  for  my  being  a  new  man; 

I  them,  for  their  being  slothful  cowards  :  they 
reproach  me  with  my  want  of  fortune,  I  them, 
with  their  want  of  virtue.  And  it  is  my  opi¬ 
nion,  that  though  all  men  have  one  common 
nature,'  those  who  excel  most  in  courage  and 
in  fortitude,  are  the  most  noble.  If  the  ques¬ 
tion  could  be  put  to  the  fathers  of  Albinus 
and  Bestia,  whether  (had  it  been  in  their  op¬ 
tion)  they  would  have  chosen  them  for  their 
sons,  or  such  men  as  I  am  :  what  answer  do 
you  think  they  would  make  ?  Doubtless,  that 
they  should  have  chosen  to  have  the  most 
worthy  men  for  their  sons.  But,  if  the  nobles 
have  reason  to  despise  me,  they  have  the  same 
reason  to  despise  their  own  progenitors,  whose 
nobility,  like  mine,  took  its  rise  from  military 
virtue.  They  envy  my  advancement ;  let  them 
envy,  too,  my  integrity,  my  toils,  the  dangers 
I  have  passed  through  :  for  by  these  I  arrived 
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^  106.  these  men  live  in  such  an  infamous  maimer,  as 
if  they  slighted  the  honours  you  have  to  bestow, 
and  yet  they  sue  for  them  as  confidently  as  if,  by 
their  course  of  life,  they  had  deserved  them.  .Ri¬ 
diculous  delusion!  They  propose  to  themselves 
to  riot  in  the  pleasures  of  a  lazy  effeminacy ;  and 
then  to  receive  the  rewardsof  a  laborious  virtue! 
When  they  make  harangues  before  you,  or  in 
the  senate,  their  eloquence  is  chiefly  employed 
in  extolling  their  forefathers  ;  from  the  relation 
of  whose  gallant  actions  they  imagine  a  lustre 
will  be  derived  to  themselves.  The  event  is 
quite  contrary  to  their  expectation :  for  the 
more  illustrious  the  lives  and  exploits  of  the 
ancestors  were,  the  more  scandalous  are  the 
sloth  and  demerit  of  the  descendants.  The 
truth  is,  the  glory  of  ancestors  is  as  a  light, 
which,  shining  upon  their  posterity,  makes 
them  conspicuous  to  the  public  eye,  and  suf¬ 
fers  neither  their  good  nor  their  bad  actions  to 
be  concealed.  There  is  no  such  light,  I  con¬ 
fess,  shining  upon  me;  but,  what  is  far  better, 
my  actions  have  a  lustre  of  their  own.  Mark 
the  equity  of  these  nobles!  The  honours  which 
they  arrogantly  claim  to  themselves,  in  reward 
of  other  men’s  achievements,  they  think  me 
unworthy  to  receive  in  reward  of  my  own. 
And  for  what  reason  am  I  to  be  deemed  so  un¬ 
worthy?  Why,  truly,  because  I  have  no  images, 
and  my  nobility  is  recent:  but  surely,  the  man 
who  acquires  nobility  to  his  family,  is  a  much 
more  honourable  person  than  he,  who,  born  of 
a  noble  family,  becomes  a  disgrace  to  it,  de- 
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bases  it,  makes  it,  by  his  infamous  conduct, 
less  noble  than  it  was.  ^ 

e£  I  know  very  well,  that  if  they  were  now  vw 
disposed  to  answer  to  what  I  have  been  saying, 
they  could  do  it  with  a  most  copious  and  flow¬ 
ing  eloquence,  and  with  great  accuracy;  never¬ 
theless,  as  they  have  in  all  places  given  a  loose 
to  their  tongues  against  me,  and  against  you 
too,  ever  since  you  conferred  this  great  dignity 
upon  me,  I  was  resolved  to  speak  my  mind  ; 
lest  my  silence  should  be  interpreted  into  a 
consciousness  of  guilt ;  not  that  I  imagine  I 
can  suffer  any  real  hurt  from  harangues :  for, 
if  what  the  orator  delivers  be  true,  it  must  be 
to  my  praise  ;  if  false,  my  life  and  manners 
confute  it.  But,  since  you  are  blamed,  both 
for  promoting  me  to  this  high  station,  and  for 
intrusting  me  with  a  charge  so  important  as 
the  present  war,  please  to  consider  again  and 
again,  whether  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  re¬ 
voke  your  decrees.  I  have  no  images,  as  I  told 
you  before  ;  I  cannot,  in  order  to  inspire  you 
with  confidence  in  my  abilities  and  integrity, 
boast  of  ancestors,  who  have  been  honoured 
with  consulships  or  triumphs :  but,  if  it  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  I  can  shew  you  spears,  a  banner,  rich 
horse-trappings,  and  other  military1  rewards, 
which  have  been  given  me  by  the  generals 
under  whom  I  have  served  ;  and  I  can  shew 
you,  upon  my  body,  scars  of  wounds  ;  and 
they  are  all  before.  These  are  my  images ; 

1  See  Vol.  I.  B.  ii.  chap.  25.  concerning  the  military  re¬ 
wards  in  use  among  the  Romans. 
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such  is  my  nobility  ;  not  a  nobility  like  theirs  j 
not  an  inheritance,  but  an  acquisition  ;  a  no¬ 
bility,  which  I  have  myself  purchased  at  the 
price  of  hardships,  labours,  and  perils. 

“  That  I  have  no  eloquence,  I  readily  con¬ 
fess  ;  and  the  want  of  it  gives  me  very  little 
concern  :  virtue  needs  no  paint,  no  artificial 
ornament  to  set  it  off:  let  our  great  men  have 
recourse  to  the  false  colouring  of  eloquence  : 
for,  in  truth,  they  need  it,  to  hide  the  infamy 
of  their  actions  :  I  never  was  instructed  in 
Grecian  literature  :  nor  had  I  any  inclination 
to  learn  that,  which,  I  found,  did  not,  in  the 
least,  contribute  to  the  increase  of  virtue  in  the 
teachers.  But  I  have  learnt  lessons  which 
qualify  a  man  much  better  to  be  a  useful 
member  of  the  commonwealth  :  I  have  learnt 
to  rout  an  enemy  in  the  field,  to  force  him  in 
his  strong  holds,  to  fear  nothing  but  infamy, 
to  bear  cold  and  heat,  to  lodge  upon  the  bare 
ground,  to  endure,  at  the  same  time,  both  hun¬ 
ger  and  fatigue.  It  is  by  the  practice  of 
these  lessons  that  I  shall  animate  my  troops  ; 
my  glory  shall  not  be  the  fruit  of  their  toils 
only  ;  I  shall  not  indulge  myself  in  ease,  while 
they  are  suffering  hardships.  To  keep  your 
soldiers  to  strict  discipline,  while  you  are  tak¬ 
ing  your  pleasure,  this  is  to  act  the  part  of  a 
tyrant,  not  of  a  general.  The  other  method  of 
proceeding  is  the  only  one  that  becomes  a 
commander  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  and  it  was 
by  such  conduct  that  our  forefathers  acquired 
renown,  both  to  the  republic  and  to  themselves. 
And  yet  our  present  nobles,  having  no  likeness 
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to  them,  despise  us,  who  endeavour  after  it ;  and 
demand  of  you  all  places  of  power  and  trust, 
not  on  account  of  any  thing  they  have  done 
to  deserve  those  honours,  but  as  due  to  them 
by  inheritance.  How  grossly  are  the  under¬ 
standings  of  these  men  deceived  by  their  ex¬ 
cess  of  pride  !  Their  ancestors  left  them  every 
thing  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  leave  them, 
their  wealth,  their  images,  the  glory  of  their 
exploits  :  but  they  did  not  transmit  their  vir¬ 
tue  to  their  descendants  ;  this  was  impossible. 

c<  They  call  me  a  clownish,  uncouth,  ill-bred, 
fellow ;  and  why  ?  because  I  do  not  make  ele¬ 
gant  entertainments,  nor  keep  a  buffoon,  nor 
give  a  higher  price  for  a  slave  that  is  to  be  my 
cook,  than  for  one  that  is  to  work  at  my  farm. 
Every  part  of  this  charge  I  readily  avow.  For 
I  remember  to  have  heard  my  father,  and 
other  worthy  persons,  often  say,  that  delicacies 
and  fineries  belong  to  women ;  labours  and 
rugged  industry  to  men  :  that  the  good  aspire 
to  glory,  more  than  to  wealth,  and  think  no 
furniture  so  ornamental  as  arms. 

“  But  since  our  nobles  are  not  of  this  opi¬ 
nion,  let  them  proceed  in  their  own  way. 
Leaving  sweat  and  dust  and  such  things  to  us 
(who  indeed  prefer  them  to  the  costly  ban¬ 
quets  of  the  luxurious),  let  them  go  on  as  they 
beguii ;  let  them  love,  and  diink,  and  pamper 
their  bellies  ;  let  them  spend  their  riper  years, 
as  they  have  spent  their  youth,  in  the  lowest 
of  sensual  gratifications.  To  these  let  all  their 
thoughts  be  confined. — £  No,  not  so,5  say  our 
worthy  nobles :  1  when  we  have  made  ourselves 
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infamous  and  detestable  by  the  practice  of  all 
the  most  scandalous  vices,  we  will  then  con¬ 
trive  to  snatch  the  rewards  due  to  the  vir¬ 
tuous  and  brave.*  And  thus  luxury  and  sloth, 
vices  so  fatally  mischievous  to  the  common¬ 
wealth,  are  to  be  no  hiudrance  to  the  ambition 
of  men,  the  most  shamefully  stained  with 
them  ;  no  obstacle  in  their  way  to  the  public 
honours,  even  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
state ! 

“  And  now,  having  answered  these  nobles  so 
far  as  was  necessary,  not  indeed  to  expose 
fully  the  base  enormities  of  their  conduct,  but 
to  vindicate  my  own  character  j  I  shall  add  a 
word  or  two  in  relation  to  the  present  state  of 
public  affairs.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  Numidia, 
fear  nothing,  Romans  ;  in  effect,  the  victory  is 
yours ;  for  you  have  now  removed  every  thing 
that  hitherto  defended  Jugurtha ;  every  thing, 
indeed,  that  could  defefad  him*  covetousness, 
ignorance,  pride.  Add  to  this,  that  you  have 
an  army  there,  well  acquainted  with  the 
country.  It  is  an  army,  I  confess,  not  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  courageous :  for,  through  the  covet¬ 
ousness  or  temerity  of  its  commanders,  it  has 
suffered  a  great  diminution  :  and  it  is  for  this 
reason,  I  would  have  you,  that  are  of  an  age 
to  bear  arms,  join  with  me,  and  take  upon  you 
the  care  and  defence  of  the  commonwealth. 
And  do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  discouraged 
by  the  mishaps  of  others,  or  by  the  haughty 
behaviour  of  some  former  generals.  Both  in 
marches  and  in  battles,  you. shall  always  have 
me  near  at  hand  to  consult  with,  and  to  share 
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with  you  every  danger  into  which  I  lead  you  : 

I  and  you  shall  be  upon  an  equal  foot,  with 
regard  to  the  fatigues,  hardships,  and  perils  of 
war.  Never  doubt,  then,  but,  with  the  help 
of  the  gods,  we  shall  conquer ;  we  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  and  speedily  acquire  both  wealth  and 
honour.  And,  were  these  uncertain,  or  at  a 
distance,  yet  surely  it  becomes  all  honest  men 
to  support  the  cause  of  their  country :  for  no 
mortal  would  be  made  immortal  by  sloth  ;  nor 
did  ever  any  father  wish  that  his  children 
might  never  die,  but  that,  while  they  lived, 
they  might  live  and  act  like  worthy  men. 
Romans,  I  should  say  more,  if  words  could 
put  courage  into  cowards  ;  to  the  brave,  I 
think,  I  have  said  enough.” 

Marius,  perceiving  that  the  spirits  of  the 
multitude  were  elated  by  his  discourse,  caused 
provisions,  money,  and  other  necessaries  for 
the  war,  to  be,  with  all  expedition,  embarked  ; 
and  he  sent  them  away  under  the  care  of  his 
lieutenant,  A.  Manlius.  His  own  diligence 
he  applied  wholly  to  the  business  of  levying 
soldiers :  nor  did  he,  on  this  occasion,  observe 
the  ancient  custom  of  admitting  into  the  army 
those  only,  who  had  some  estate,  and  belonging 
to  one  or  other  of  the  five  first  classes ;  with¬ 
out  distinction,  he  accepted  of  all 1  that  pre¬ 
sented  themselves ;  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
his  recruits  were  of  the  capite-censi ,  citizens,  so 
poor,  that  they  paid  only  a  small  poll-tax.  His 
conduct,  in  this  particular,  (says  Sallust)  was, 

2  Plutarch  reports,  that  Marius  did  not  refuse  to  inlist 
even  slaves.  Plut.  in  Mar. 
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by  some,  imputed  to  the  scarcity  of  better 
men ;  by  others  to  his  ambition  ;  the  most 
needy,  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  and 
who  think  no  action  dishonourable  that  is 
gainful,  being  the  properest  aids  to  a  man, 
whose  enterprise  is  the  acquisition  of  power. 

During  these  transactions  at  Rome,  Me- 
tellus,  in  Africa,  had  been  engaged,  partly  in 
military  expeditions,  partly  in  fruitless  nego¬ 
tiations. 

After  the  departure  of  Marius,  the  pro- 
consul  led  his  forces  against  Jugurtha,  and 
obtained  an  easy  victory  over  him :  for  the 
king,  having  put  to  death  a  great  number  of 
his  old  friends,  and  the  rest  having,  through 
fear,  deserted  him  (some  flying  for  refuge  to 
Bocehus,  king  of  Mauritania,  others  going 
over  to  the  Romans),  was  fallen  into  the  ex- 
tremest  perplexity.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  carry  on  the  war  without  ministers  and 
without  generals  ;  and  yet,  whom  could  he 
trust  after  so  much  perfidiousness  as  he  had 
lately  experienced  ?  no  advice,  no  person, 
nothing  could  please  him :  he  marched,  and 
countermarched ;  and  changed  his  general 
officers  every  day :  one  while  he  advanced 
towards  the  enemy,  and  presently  after  turned 
away  to  the  desarts ;  nor  could  he  determine 
which  he  had  more  reason  to  distrust,  the 
courage  of  his  people,  or  their  fidelity.  Whilst 
he  was  in  this  wavering  and  distressful  con¬ 
dition  of  mind,  Metellus,  on  a  sudden,  came 
upon  him.  That  part  of  the  Numidian  army, 
which  the  king  commanded  in  person,  main- 
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tained  its  ground  for  some  time  ;  but  the  rest 
was  routed  and  put  to  flight  at  the  very  first 
shock.  Jugurtha  made  his  escape,  through 
the  desarts,  to  Thala,  a  large  and  wealthy  town, 
the  chief  repository  of  his  treasures,  and  the 
place  where  his  sons  received  their  education. 
Upon  advice  of  these  particulars,  Metellus, 
believing  he  should  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
could  he  but  take  Thala,  resolved  to  march 
thither  and  invest  it;  though  the  river  that 
was  nearest  to  the  town  was  fifty  miles  distant 
from  it,  and  the  whole  space,  between  them, 
waste  and  without  water.  Leaving  his  bag¬ 
gage  behind,  he  took  with  him  only  ten  days’ 
provision,  loading  with  water  from  the  river 
the  beasts  of  burden,  and  commanding  those 
of  the  Numidians  who,  after  the  late  battle, 
had  submitted  to  the  Remans,  to  bring  him 
water  and  provisions  on  a  certain  day  at  a 
certain  place.  It  is  related  that,  when  he 
arrived  at  this  place  (where  the  Numidians 
punctually  met  him  according  to  the  orders 
they  had  received),  there  fell  such  a  vast  quan¬ 
tity  of  rain,  as  was  alone  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  army ;  and  that  the  soldiers,  from  a 
superstitious  turn  of  mind,  preferred  the  rain* 
water  to  that  of  the  river;  persuading  them¬ 
selves,  that  the  plenteous  shower  was  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  being  under  the  special  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  immortal  gods:  and  this  per¬ 
suasion  greatly  heightened  their  courage.  The 
next  day,  contrary  to  Jugurtha’s  expectation, 
the  Roman  army  appeared  before  Thala.  The 
towns-people,  though  astonished  at  so  strange 
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YBef  cm6’  an  even^  (for  they  had  thought  themselves 
106.  sufficiently  secured  by  the  desart),  were  not 
the  less  active  and  diligent  in  taking  the  ne¬ 
cessary  measures  for  defence.  But  the  king, 
imagining  now,  that  no  enterprise  of  war  was 
too  difficult  for  the  Roman  general,  quitted  the 
town  in  the  night,  taking  witn  him  his  children, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  his  money :  nor  did 
he  ever,  after  this,  stay  above  one  day  or  one 
night  in  the  same  place.  He  pretended  to  be 
upon  business  that  required  haste ;  but,  in 
truth,  was  apprehensive  of  treachery,  which 
he  hoped  to  prevent  by  such  continued  motion, 
as  must  hinder  the  disaffected  from  having 
convenient  leisure  and  opportunity  to  form 
combinations  and  conspiracies. 

It  was  forty  days  before  the  Romans  could, 
by  indefatigable  labour,  and  many  sharp  con¬ 
flicts,  make  themselves  masters  of  Thala  ;  and 
even  then  they  were  disappointed  of  the  hoped- 
for  spoil :  for  the  Roman  deserters,  so  soon  as 
they  perceived  the  wall  shaken  by  the  batter¬ 
ing  rams,  carried  the  gold  and  silver,  and 
whatever  else  was  deemed  valuable,  into  the 
royal  palace ;  and  when  they  had  there  filled 
themselves  with  wine  and  good  cheer,  set  fire 
to  the  edifice,  chusing  rather  to  perish  in  the 
flames  with  the  palace  and  its  treasures,  than 
Vid.  supra,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Metellus  £a  general 
noted  for  being  cruel,  rather  than  justly  severe 
to  deserters.] 

Jugurtha,  on  his  leaving  Thala,  had  retired 
among  the  Getulians,  a  savage 3  people,  to  the 

3  A  great  part  of  Getulia  was  subject  to  Jugurtha. 
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south  of  Numidia,  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Y-  f  •  646- 
Roman  name.  He  gathered  a  great  multitude  106. 
of  these  together,  and  taught  them  something 
of  military  discipline.  Then,  by  presents  and 
promises  he  gained  to  his  interest  the  favourites 
of  his  father-in-law  4  Bacchus,  king  of  Mauri¬ 
tania  ;  and,  by  their  means,  engaged  him  to 
arm  against  the  Romans.  To  this  Bocchus 
was  the  more  easily  persuaded,  because,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  had,  without 
success,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  with 
the  offer  of  his  friendship  and  alliance.  (For 
though,  at  that  time,  nothing  could  be  more 
seasonable  or  more  advantageous  to  the  re¬ 
public,  than  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Mau¬ 
ritanian,  yet,  through  the  avarice  and  influence 
of  a  few  men  in  power,  who  would  do  nothing, 
right  or  wrong,  but  for  money,  his  offer  had 
been  rejected). 

When  the  two  armies  were  joined,  and  the 
kings  had  mutually  pledged  their  faith  to  each 
other,  Jugurtha,  to  raise  the  anger  of  the  Mau¬ 
ritanian  against  the  Romans,  represented  them 
as  a  people  injurious,  oppressive,  insatiably 
covetous,  and  the  common  enemies  of  man¬ 
kind.  “  They  have  just  the  same  cause  for 
Waging  war  against  you-,  and  against  every 
independent  prince  and  state,  as  against  me— 

4  Sallust  tells  Us,  that  such  ties  of  affinity  were  of  little 
strength  among  the  Numidians  and  Moors ;  because  every 
man  being  free  to  take  as  many  Wives  as  he  could  maintain, 
the  husband’s  heart  was  divided  among  this  variety,  and 
never  so  Captivated  and  engrossed  by  any  one  of  his  wives, 
as  to  make  her  bis  companion  and  friend;  he  treated  them 
all  with  equal  contempt. 
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y.  b.  f.46.  their  lust  of  domination.  I  am  now  regarded 
as  their  enemy ;  not  long  ago,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  and  king  Perses  were  considered  in 
the  same  light ;  and  so  will  every  king  here¬ 
after,  who  shall  be  thought  rich  enough  to 
merit  that  distinction.” 

The  combined  armies,  upon  advice  that 
Metellus  had  lodged  his  booty  and  prisoners, 
together  with  his  heavy  baggage,  in  Cirta, 
bent  their  march  thither.  It  would  amply 
reward  the  labour  of  the  enterprise,  could 
they  possess  themselves  of  the  place ;  and  in 
case  they  should  be  hindered  from  seizing  it, 
by  the  Romans  coming  to  its  relief,  yet,  at 
least,  a  battle  would  ensue,  which,  at  this  time, 
was  what  the  politic  Numidian  most  eagerly 
desired ;  lest  Bocchus,  having  leisure  to  reflect, 
should  lay  aside  his  hostile  purposes,  and  en¬ 
tertain  thoughts  very  different  from  those  of 
war. 

As  the  Moors  were  a  new  enemy,  with 
whose  manner  of  fighting  the  Roman  general 
was  unacquainted,  he  had  not  now  the  same 
forwardness,  as  heretofore,  to  come  to  an  en¬ 
gagement  at  all  adventures :  but,  fortifying  a 
camp  at  a  small  distance  from  Cirta,  he  there 
waited  an  opportunity  of  giving  battle  with 
advantage. 

It  was  during  this  inaction  he  received 
notice,  by  letters  from  Rome,  that  the  people 
had  assigned  the  province  of  Numidia  to 
Marius  (their  advancing  him  to  the  consulship 
he  had  learnt  before).  Sallust  reports,  that 
the  grief  and  vexation  of  Metellus  were  far 
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beyond  what  either  decency  or  virtue  could 
allow ;  “  he  restrained  neither  his  tears  nor 
his  tongue  ;  and,  though,  in  other  respects,  an 
excellent  man,  wanted  fortitude  to  maintain  a 
character  of  dignity  in  such  adverse  and  try¬ 
ing  events.  Some  imputed  his  impatience  to 
pride  ;  others  to  that  quick  sense,  which  every 
man  conscious  of  worthiness,  must  unavoid¬ 
ably  have  of  contumelious  treatment  ;  many 
thought,  that  to  see  a  victory,  which  he  had 
gained,  snatched  out  of  his  hands,  was  the 
principal  cause  of  his  immoderate  concern  : 
but  I  have  been  sufficiently  assured,  that  the 
advancement  of  Marius,  not  the  wrong  done 
to  himself,  was  the  insupportable  torment; 
and  that  he  would  have  borne  his  removal 
from  the  province  with  more  temper,  had  any 
other  than  Marius  been  appointed  to  succeed 
him.” 

Restrained,  therefore,  by  the  discontent  of 
his  mind,  and  thinking  it  a  folly  to  purchase 
advantages  to  another  with  danger  to  himself, 
he  attempted  nothing  farther  in  the  way  of 
arms;  but  dispatched  deputies  to  king  Bocchus, 
to  admonish  him,  “  Not  to  become  an  enemy 
of  the  Roman  people,  without  provocation  : 
that  he  had  now  a  fine  opportunity  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  friendship  and  alliance  with  them, 
which  would  be  more  for  his  benefit  than  a 
war.  That,  whatever  confidence  he  might 
place  in  his  riches  or  in  his  military  force,  it 
would  be  highly  imprudent  to  change  cer¬ 
tainties  for  uncertainties,  and  blend  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom,  that  were  nowin  a  flourishing 
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condition,  with  the  desperate  fortune  of  Ju- 
gurtha.” 

To  this  the  king,  with  a  courteous  calmness, 
answered,  “  That  peace  was  what  he  earnestly 
desired,  but  that  he  pitied  the  misfortunes  of 
Jugurtha  ;  that  if  he  might  be  included  in  the 
treaty,  all  other  matters  would,  with  ease,  be 
amicably  adjusted.”  The  Roman  general  sent 
a  reply  to  the  king’s  answer :  messengers  from 
both  sides  went  backwards  and  forwards  j  the 
time  passed  away  j  and,  agreeably  to  the  de¬ 
sire  of  Metellus,  no  progress  was  made  in  the 
war. 

But  now  the  consul,  Marius,  who  by  his 
diligence  and  popularity,  had  raised  soldiers 
sufficient  (and  somewhat  more  than  had  been 
granted  him)  to  complete  the  legions,  arrived 
with  his  recruits  at  Utica.  Here  the  army 
was  delivered  up  to  him  by  P.  Rutilius,  the 
lieutenant  of  Metellus  :  for  this  angry  general, 
that  he  might  not  have  the  pain  of  seeing  those 
things,  which  he  could  not  even  hear  of  with 
patience,  carefully  avoided  an  encounter  with 
his  hated  successor  :  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Rome.  Contrary  to  his  expectation, 
he  was  there  received  with  the  utmost  demon¬ 
strations  of  public  joy,  and  as  a  man  equally 
dear  to  the  senate  and  to  the  commons  ;  the 
envy  of  the  latter  [who  had  triumphantly  car¬ 
ried  their  point]  being  now  entirely  subsided5. 


5  That  Metellus,  for  his  victories  over  the  Nurnidian  king, 
was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  triumph,  and  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Numidicus,  we  learn  from  Velleius  Paterculus, 
I.  II.  c.  xi.  and  from  other  writers.  Nevertheless,  from 
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It  would  seem,  that,  after  the  Roman  army 
had  been  strengthened  by  the  troops  which  34l°^ns 
Marius  brought  with  him  into  Africa,  Ju- 
gurtha  had  not  the  same  eagerness  as  before 
to  come  to  a  general  battle.  For  no  sooner 
did  the  two  kings  hear  of  the  consul’s  arrival, 
than  separating  their  forces,  they  retired  into 
places  difficult  of  access,  there  to  watch  op¬ 
portunities  when  they  might  suddenly  issue 
out  and  fall  with  advantage  upon  straggling 
parties  of  the  Romans,  who,  they  hoped,  would 
grow  secure  and  remiss  in  discipline  j  this 
being  commonly  the  case  of  soldiers,  who  have 
laid  aside  all  fear  of  an  enemy.  But  Marius 
was  too  active  and  cautious  to  be  easily  sur¬ 
prised.  By  exercising  his  new  raised  men  in 
frequent  skirmishes,  and  in  reducing  many 
castles  and  small  towns  (neither  strong  by 
nature,  nor  well  garrisoned),  he  brought  them 
gradually  to  be  upon  an  equality  with  his 


what  A.  Gellius  reports  to  have  been  said  by  Metellus,  in  a 
speech  to  the  people,  it  is  concluded,  that  his  triumph  had, 
been  opposed  by  one  of  the  tribunes.  Qua  in  re  quanto 
universi  me  unum  antistatis ;  tanto  vobis  quam  mihi  ma- 
jorem  injuriam  atque  contumeliam  facit,  quirites  :  et  quanto 
probi  injuriam  facilius  accipiunt  quam  alteri  tradunt,  tanto 
ille  vobis  quam  mihi  pejorem  honorem  habuit :  nain  me  in¬ 
juriam  ferre,  vos  facere  vult,  quirites :  ut  hie  conquestio, 
istic  vituperatio  relinquatur.  A.  Gell.  xii.  9.  It  is  likewise 
reported,  that  an  accusation  of  having  embezzled  the  public 
money  was  brought  against  Metellus :  but  that,  when  the 
accuser  had  obliged  him,  (according  to  custom)  to  produce 
his  books  of  account,  none  of  the  judges  would  look  into 
them,  lest  they  should  seem  to  doubt  of  his  integrity.  Val. 
Max.  1.  II.  c.  x.  Cic.  pro  C.  Balb.  c.  v.  and  Ep.  ad  Attic. 
1. 1,  ep.  xvi. 
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Y-  r.  646.  veterans,  both  m  courage  andm  the  exact  ob- 
106.  servance  ot  discipline.  And,  in  order  to  raise 
yet  higher  the  spirits  of  all  his  soldiers  by  ex¬ 
perienced  prosperity,  and  by  hope  still  more 
pleasing,  having  led  them  into  a  rich  and  fer¬ 
tile  country,  and  there  amassed  abundance  of 
spoil,  he  most  graciously  divided  among  them 
the  whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  two  kings  had  no 
success  in  the  method  they  had  chosen  of  car¬ 
rying  on  the  war,  for  the  consul  so  watched 
their  motions,  as  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
any  important  design  they  could  form;  and,  in 
frequent  instances,  when  either  the  Getulians 
or  the  Numidians,  having  pillaged  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Roman  allies,  were  going  off  with 
their  booty,  he  intercepted,  and  routed  them ; 
and,  once,  near  Cirta,  he  pushed  Jugurtha  to 
such  extremity,  that,  to  make  his  escape,  he 
was  forced  to  throw  off  his  armour. 

But  Marius,  considering  that  enterprises  of 
this  kind,  how  fortunate  soever,  had  more  of 
show  than  of  substance,  and  contributed  little 
towards  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  re¬ 
solved  now  to  invest,  one  after  another,  all 
those  fortresses  and  towns  of  Numidia,  which, 
by  their  situation,  or  garrisons,  or  numerous 
inhabitants,  gave  the  enemy  any  advantage  in 
the  war.  By  this  means  Jugurtha  would  be 
deprived  of  his  strong  holds,  if  he  did  not  come 
to  their  relief ;  or,  if  he  did,  would  be  forced 
to  a  battle ;  in  which  (for  any  thing  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  contrary)  he  must  depend  wholly 
upon  his  own  forces.  For  Bocchus,  either 
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from  the  levity  and  inconstancy  of  his  cha- 
racter,  or  with  a  view  to  deceive  and  surprise  ioe. 
the  Roman  army,  had  frequently  sent  mes- 
sengers  to  the  consul,  with  assurances,  that 
he  earnestly  desired  to  be  in  friendship  with 
the  Romans ;  who  might,  therefore,  (he  said) 
lay  aside  all  apprehension  of  hostilities  from 
him. 

Marius,  in  pursuit  of  his  resolution*  began 
with  castles,  and  certain  inconsiderable,  but 
well  fortified  towns.  Some  of  these  he  took 
by  assault;  others  he  terrified  into  a  sur- 
rendry ;  and  he  reduced  others  by  fair  words 
and  promises.  But  when  he  found  that  Ju- 
gurtha,  instead  of  coming  to  their  defence, 
and  offering  him  battle,  continued  to  keep  at 
a  great  distance,  wholly  busied  in  other  af¬ 
fairs,  he  thought  the  proper  time  was  come  for 
enterprises  of  greater  importance,  and  more 
difficult  execution,  than  any  of  those  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  employed  his  troops. 

Capsa,  a  large  and  strong  town,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Libyan  Hercules,  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  desert :  and,  as  the  inha¬ 
bitants  were  exempted  from  paying  taxes,  and 
enjoyed  other  advantages  of  a  gentle  govern¬ 
ment,  it  was  with  reason  believed,  that  Jugur- 
tha  might  depend  upon  their  fidelity.  Against 
an  enemy  they  were  well  fortified  by  bulwarks, 
arms,  and  men ;  and  still  better  by  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  approaching  them  :  for  excepting 
the  lands  near  the  town,  the  whole  country 
around  was  waste  and  barren,  without  water, 
and  infested  by  serpents,  animals  always  per¬ 
nicious,  but  more  so  when  inflamed  by  thirst. 
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^Eef’chr6'  ®,omari  general  conceived  a  strong  desire 
io6.  to  attempt  this  place,  not  only  because  the 
reduction  of  it  would  be  useful  with  regard  to 
the  operations  of  the  war,  but  because  it  was 
difficult  to  effect,  and  he  remembered,  that 
Metellus  had  acquired  great  honour  by  the 
conquest  of  Thala,  a  town  for  situation  and 
strength  much  like  Capsa :  the  difference  was, 
that  not  far  from  Thala  were  some  springs 
of  water,  whereas  the  Capsenses  had  but  one 
spring,  and  that  was  within  the  town  :  nor 
had  they  any  other  supply  of  water  but  from 
the  heavens 6. 

Marius,  to  conceal  his  purpose,  sent  away 
his  lieutenant,  A.  Manlius,  with  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  light-armed  soldiers  to  the  city  Laris 
(where  he  had  placed  his  military  chest  and 
his  stores)  telling  him,  that  he  was  going  to 
pillage  the  country,  and  would  join  him  in  a 
few  days.  He  then  marched  directly  towards 
the  river  Tana.  As  corn  was  scarce  7,  and 
water  too,  the  general  made  the  best  pro¬ 
vision  he  could  to  supply  both  wants.  He 
had,  a  few  days  before,  collected  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  cattle  :  and,  during  his  march,  he  dis- 

6  Sallust  observes,  that  the  scarcity  of  water  in  N  umidia, 
and  the  other  inland  parts  of  Africa,  was  by  the  inhabitants 
the  more  easily  borne,  as  they  lived  mostly  upon  milk  and 
venison,  without  the  use  of  salt  or  any  other  seasoning  that 
provokes  appetite  or  increases  thirst :  the  purpose  of  eating 
and  drinking  among  them,  being  to  satisfy  a  natural  hun¬ 
ger  and  thirst,  not  to  gratify  a  fantastic  luxury. 

7  The  Numidians  were  much  more  solicitous  about  grass 
for  their  cattle,  than  the  production  of  grain ;  and  what 
corn  the  land  had  produced  this  year,  had,  by  the  king's 
order,  been  carried  into  places  of  defence. 
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tributed,  in  equal  proportions,  among  the  com¬ 
panies  of  foot  and  troops  of  horse,  a  certain 
number  of  those  beasts,  directing  that,  as  fast 
as  they  were  killed,  bottles  should  be  made  of 
their  hides :  so  that  when,  after  six  days,  he 
arrived  at  the  river,  the  soldiers  had  made  a 
considerable  number  of  leather  bottles.  Here 
he  halted,  and  pitched  a  camp  ;  but  gave 
orders  to  his  men,  that,  after  taking  due  re¬ 
freshment,  they  should  be  ready  to  march  at 
sun-set ;  at  which  time,  leaving  their  baggage 
behind,  they  were  to  load  themselves  and 
their  beasts  of  burthen  with  water,  and  with 
nothing  else. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  Marius  led  out  his 
troops,  and  having  marched  all  night,  en¬ 
camped  again  in  the  morning.  Next  night 
he  renewed  his  march  ;  and  the  third,  long 
before  day-break,  arrived  at  a  place  full  of 
small  hills,  not  above  two  miles  from  Capsa : 
there  he  passed  the  remaining  part  of  the 
night,  taking  all  possible  care  to  avoid  being 
discovered.  So  soon  as  day  appeared,  the 
Capsenses,  who  had  no  apprehension  of  an 
enemy  in  their  neighbourhood,  came  out  of 
the  city  in  great  numbers  ;  Marius  perceived 
it,  and  strait  commanded  his  whole  cavalry, 
and  likewise  the  swiftest  of  his  infantry,  to 
fly  instantly  to  the  city,  and  seize  the  gates  : 
he  himself  followed  with  all  possible  expedi¬ 
tion,  nor  suffered  a  man  of  his  army  to  stray, 
for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The  inhabitants,  ter¬ 
rified  to  excess,  quite  stunned  with  the  sud¬ 
denness  of  their  calamity,  and  seeing  many 
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of  their  fellow-citizens  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  surrendered  without  resistance. 
Marius,  nevertheless,  put  to  the  sword  all 
the  Numidians  that  were  able  to  bear  arms, 
sold  the  rest  for  slaves,  and  burnt  the  city, 
when  he  had  first  given  the  plunder  of  it  to 
his  soldiers  8. 

The  execution  of  so  important  an  enter¬ 
prise,  without  any  loss  of  men,  added  greatly 
to  the  renown  of  Marius.  His  soldiers  (whom 
he  governed  with  a  gentle  hand,  and  enriched 
with  spoil)  extolled  him  to  the  skies  ;  while 
the  Numidians,  on  the  other  hand,  dreaded 
him  as  a  being  more  than  human.  Allies  and 
enemies  all  believed  him  to  be,  at  least,  in¬ 
spired,  and  to  act  in  every  thing  by  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  gods.  After  what  had  hap- 

8  Sallust,  though  he  confesses,  that  the  general’s  proceed¬ 
ing,  in  this  instance,  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war,  seems 
disposed  to  extenuate  the  iniquity,  by  telling  us,  that  Marius 
did  not  act  thus  from  a  spirit  of  covetousness  or  cruelty, 
but  because  the  place  was  very  commodious  to  Jugurtha, 
and  not  accessible  to  the  Romans  without  much  difficulty } 
and  because  the  people  were  an  inconstant,  perfidious  race, 
not  to  be  kept  to  duty  either  by  kindness  or  by  severity. 
But  it  may  here  be  observed,  that,  if  the  historian  speaks  of 
the  disposition  of  the  Capsenses  towards  their  own  prince, 
he  contradicts  what  he  told  us  before,  viz.  that  they  were 
esteemed  a  people  whose  fidelity  might  be  depended  upon 
[ ' fidelissumi  habebantur~\ .  If  he  means,  that  they  were  per¬ 
fidious  to  the  Romans,  of  this  the  Romans  could  have  no 
experience.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Marius  committed 
this  unjustifiable,  cruel  act,  in  order  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
speedy  conclusion,  by  terrifying  the  Numidians  into  a  de¬ 
sertion  of  all  their  towns,  without  waiting  till  they  were 
attacked  :  for  we  find,  by  the  sequel  of  the  story,  that  his 
cruelty  had  this  effect  with  regard  to  most  of  them. 
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pened  to  the  Capsenses,  few  of  the  towns,  Yjef‘c^6 
against  which  he  advanced,  made  any  oppo-  106. 
sition  ;  those  which  did,  he  forced  ;  the  greater 
number  were  deserted  upon  his  approach ; 
and  he  gave  them  all  to  the  flames :  over  the 
whole  country  were  spread  fire,  slaughter,  and 
desolation. 

The  consul  closed  this  campaign  with  an 
exploit  not  less  difficult  in  prospect  (if  we  ex¬ 
cept  what  regarded  the  march  of  the  army) 
than  Capsa  had  been. 

Not  far  from  the  river  Muluccha,  which  di¬ 
vided  the  kingdom  of  Jugurtha  from  that  of 
Bocchus,  there  was  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  a 
high  and  rocky  hill,  of  considerable  breadth  at 
top  ;  on  which  stood  a  small  fortress,  or  castle, 
well  stored  with  men,  arms,  and  provisions, 
and  furnished  with  a  spring  of  water.  The 
way  up  to  this  castle  was  very  narrow,  and, 
on  each  side,  bordered  with  a  precipice  :  the 
rest  of  the  hill  nature  had  formed,  in  every 
part,  with  such  a  declivity,  as,  for  its  steepness, 
might  well  be  taken  for  the  effect  of  human 
contrivance  and  industry :  mounds  and  turrets, 
and  the  other  machinery  commonly  used  in 
sieges,  could  not  be  employed  here.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  Jugurtha  had  here  deposited  his 
treasures,  Marius  set  his  heart  upon  making 
the  conquest.  The  success  of  his  first  efforts 
did  not  correspond  to  his  hope.  To  get  up 
to  the  castle,  by  the  narrow  way  above  men¬ 
tioned,  was  repeatedly  attempted  in  vain.  The 
enemy,  with  ease,  broke  to  pieces  his  covered 
galleries  [vineae],  or  destroyed  them  with  fire : 
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insomuch  that,  after  losing  a  considerable 
number  of  his  bravest  soldiers,  he  began  to 
think  of  entirely  dropping  the  enterprise. 
While  his  mind  was  in  restless  anxiety,  fluc¬ 
tuating  and  undetermined,  a  Ligurian,  of  the 
auxiliary  troops,  going  out  of  the  camp,  in 
search  of  water,  observed,  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  (opposite  to  that  side  where  the  Romans 
made  their  attack)  some  snails  crawling  about 
the  rocks  :  he  picked  up  one,  and  then  another, 
and  continued  climbing,  in  pursuit  of  more, 
till  insensibly  he  got  almost  to  the  summit. 
Not  meeting  with  any  thing  to  check  his  pro¬ 
gress,  natural  curiosity  prompted  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  In  the  place  where  he  chanced  then 
to  be,  was  a  tall  oak,  which  growing  out  of 
the  side  of  the  hill,  had  been  forced  by  the 
rocky  soil,  to  tend  downward  at  first ;  but, 
when  freed  from  that  constraint,  had  taken  a 
turn,  and  sprang  upward,  as  all  trees  naturally 
do.  The  Ligurian,  availing  himself,  one  while 
of  the  branches  of  this  tree,  and  then  of  the 
prominences  of  the  rocks,  mounted,  at  length, 
so  high,  as  to  be  able  to  take  a  view  of  the 
level  on  which  the  fortress  stood  ;  nor  was  he, 
in  any  degree,  disturbed  in  his  survey,  the 
attention  of  the  Numidians  being  wholly  en¬ 
grossed  by  the  conflict  on  the  opposite  side. 
When  he  had  made  such  observations  above, 
as  he  thought  might  afterwards  be  of  use,  he 
came  down  by  the  same  way  he  had  gone  up, 
but  with  more  thought  and  circumspection, 
considering  carefully  every  step  of  the  descent. 

And  now,  highly  pleased  with  his  important 
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discoveries,  away  he  speeds  to  the  general,  in-  YjJ'c^6 
forms  him  of  all,  presses  him  to  attempt  the  ioe- 
fortress  on  that  side,  and  offers  to  be  himself 
foremost  in  the  danger,  conductor  of  the  troops 
that  should  be  appointed  to  the  service.  The 
general  immediately  orders  some  of  his  at¬ 
tendants  to  go  with  the  Ligurian,  and  examine 
into  the  truth  of  his  report.  Of  these,  though 
some  bring  word  that  the  thing  is  difficult,  yet, 
others  affirming  it  to  be  easy,  Marius’s  hope 
of  conquest  is  revived,  and  he  resolves  to  make 
the  experiment. 

Out  of  the  trumpeters  belonging  to  the 
army,  the  consul  chose  five,  that  were  deemed 
the  most  active  and  nimble  of  the  whole  corps : 
and  he  gave  to  these,  for  a  guard,  four  cen¬ 
turions  [with  their  companies],  commanding 
all  to  observe  the  directions  of  the  Ligurian, 
and  appointing  the  very  next  day  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  design. 

The  soldiers  of  the  detachment  were  bare¬ 
headed  (that  they  might  the  better  see  their 
way),  and  barefooted  (that  they  might  climb 
the  more  easily),  and  being  wonderfully  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  dexterous  activity  of  their  guide 
(as  the  historian  relates  the  adventure),  made 
a  shift  though  with  great  difficulty,  to  mount 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Marius,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  only  kept  the  enemy  in  a  continued 
alarm,  in  order  to  fix  their  attention  wholly  to 
his  side  ;  but  now,  having  learnt  how  far  his 
detachment  had  succeeded,  he  sallied  out  of 
his  covered  galleries,  and,  causing  his  men  to 
form  a  tortoise,  that  is,  to  cover  themselves 
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with  their  shields  close  compacted,  led  them 
106.  on  towards  the  fort :  his  archers,  slingers,  and 
engines  for  casting  stones  and  darts,  he  em¬ 
ployed,  at  the  same  time,  to  distress  the  enemy. 
The  besieged,  emboldened  by  former  suc¬ 
cesses,  fought  now,  not  behind,  but  before  the 
walls  of  their  castle,  and  the  defence  they  made 
was  vigorous  and  resolute,  till  on  a  sudden, 
they  heard  the  sound  of  trumpets  behind  them. 
Consternation,  flight,  dispersion  and  despair, 
ensued.  The  Romans  pushing  on,  over  heaps 
of  slain,  quite  to  the  castle,  entered  with  the 
fugitives  (or  sealed  the  walls,)  and  became 
masters  of  the  place  9.  And  thus  had  Marius 
the  good  fortune  to  draw  glory  to  himself, 
even  from  his  own  inexcusable  temerity. 

It  was  during  the  siege  of  this  fortress,  that 
the  consul’s  quaestor,  Lucius  Cornelius  Sylla, 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  camp  ;  bring- 

9  The  particulars  of  this  action,  as  related  by  Sallust,  if ' 
the  reader  understands  them,  it  is  well;  the  transcriber  con¬ 
fesses  he  does  not.  The  fort  seems  to  have  been  taken  by 
surprise,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English  sailors 
took  Gibraltar  in  1704  ;  but,  as  to  Marius’s  advancing  his 
vineae  almost  to  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  his  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  conflict  with  the  Numidians  under  the  walls  of  it, 
this  seems  inconsistent  with  the  historian’s  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  ascending  thither.  Mons  saxeus,  mediocri  cas- 
tello,  satis  patens,  in  immensum  editus,  uno perangusto  aditu 
relicto:  nam  omnis  natura,  velat  opere,  atque consulto,  prceceps. 
Iter  castellanorum  angustum  admodum,  utrinque  prcecisum  ; 
vineee  cum  ingenti  pericuio  Jrustra  agebantur.  Nam  cum  ea 
paulo  processerant,  igni,  aut  lapidibus  corrumpebantur ;  mi- 
lites  neque  pro  opere  consistere  propter  iniquitatem  loci ; 
neque  inter  vineas  sine  pericuio  administrare  ;  optumus  quis~ 
que  cadere,  aut  sauciari ;  cceteris  metus  augeri. 
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ing  with  him  a  considerable  body  of  horse,  Y^'c®46' 
which  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  his  general,  }oe. 
he  had  raised  in  Latium,  and  among  the 
allies. 

Sylla  was  descended  from  Cornelius  Ruf- 
finus,  whom,  in  the  year  478,  after  he  had 
been  twice  consul  and  once  dictator,  the  cen¬ 
sors  Fabricius  and  JEmilius  expelled  the  se¬ 
nate  for  having  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate  in 
his  house  * :  and  this  branch  of  the  noble 
Cornelian  family  had  made  no  figure  in  the 
republic  since  that  time,  and  was  almost  sunk 
into  obscurity,  as  well  as  poverty,  when  “  Sylla  Mkwie- 
produced  it  again  into  light,  by  aspiring  to  of  Cicero, 
the  honours  of  the  state.  He  had  been  care¬ 
fully  instituted  in  all  the  learning  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ;  but  from  a  peculiar  gaiety  of  temper, 
and  fondness  for  the  company  of  mimics  and 
players,  was  drawn,  when  young,  into  a  life 
of  luxury  and  pleasure  :  so  that  Marius  fif  we 
may  believe  Valerius  Maximus]  complained, 
that  in  so  rough  and  desperate  a  service,  chance 
had  given  him  so  soft  and  delicate  a  quaestor. 

When  he  arrived  in  Africa,  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  art  of  war  j  but,  whether  roused  by  the 
example,  or  stung  by  the  reproach  of  his 
general,  he  behaved  himself  in  the  quaestor- 
ship  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  courage, 
suffering  no  man  to  out-do  him  in  any  part 
of  military  duty  or  labour.”  Backward  to 
receive  favours,  eager  to  requite,  when  he  had 

.  \ 

1  Plut.  in  Sylla.  Veil.  Pat.  1.  ii.  Val.  Max.  VI.  ix. 

Sallust. 
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received ;  ready  to  assist  all  who  asked  his 
assistance,  and  even  doing  kind  offices  to  many 
without  waiting  to  be  asked  ;  making  himself 
equal  and  familiar  to  the  lowest  of  the  soldiers, 
and  yet  in  his  converse  with  them,  never 
seeking  to  wound  the  reputation  of  his  gene¬ 
ral,  or  of  any  other  worthy  person  (the  com¬ 
mon  practice,  says  Sallust,  of  wicked  ambition): 
by  all  this  he  soon  acquired  not  only  the 
character  of  a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  but  the 
affection  both  of  Marius  and  of  the  whole  army. 

Jugurtha,  after  the  loss  of  Capsa,  and  other 
his  best  fortified  and  most  important  places, 
together  with  an  immense  treasure,  became 
sensible  that  nothing  could  retrieve  his  affairs, 
but  a  victory  in  the  field  ;  he  sent  messengers 
therefore  to  king  Bocchus  to  urge  him  to 
march  his  forces  with  all  possible  expedition 
into  Numidia ;  for  that  now  was  the  time  to 
give  battle  to  the  enemy.  The  Mauritanian 
demurred ;  it  was  found  necessary  to  bribe 
his  ministers  ;  nor  could  these  prevail  till  he 
himself  wras  bribed  with  a  promise  from  Ju¬ 
gurtha,  of  a  third  part  of  Numidia,  in  case 
the  Romans  should  be  driven  out  of  Africa ; 
or  the  Numidian  king,  by  a  treaty  of  peace, 
be  left  in  possession  of  his  dominions  entire. 
Allured  by  this  offer,  Bocchus  came,  with  a 
numerous  army,  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally. 
Marius  was  moving  off  towards  his  winter- 
quarters,  when,  about  an  hour  before  night, 
he  found  himself,  on  a  sudden,  encompassed 
on  all  sides  by  the  united  forces  of  the  two 
kings.  They  had  chosen  not  to  appear  till 
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towards  the  close  of  the  day,  •  because  dark- 
ness,  in  case  they  were  defeated,  would  be  J06. 
advantageous  to  them ;  and,  in  case  they 
proved  victorious,  would  be  no  disadvantage, 
they  being  well  acquainted  with  the  country ; 
whereas,  in  both  cases,  to  the  Romans,  who 
were  strangers,  the  night  would  unavoidably 
create  difficulties  and  perplexity.  The  con¬ 
sul’s  army  being  attacked  and  broken  in  upon 
in  diverse  parts,  before  he  could  put  it  in  any 
order  for  battle,  or  give  out  any  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  the  soldiers,  both  old  and  new  (for  these 
latter  had  learnt  so  much  of  the  art  of  war), 
threw  themselves  into  circular  bodies,  and 
thus,  fronting  every  way,  sustained  the  charge 
of  the  enemy.  In  this  surprise,  hurry,  and 
confusion,  Marius,  though  unable  to  perform 
all  the  functions  of  a  general,  yet,  with  a 
troop  which  constantly  attended  him  (and 
which  he  had  filled  with  men  chosen  rather 
for  their  bravery  than  on  account  of  any  per¬ 
sonal  regard),  flew  about  to  every  quarter ; 
one  while  succouring  his  own  people  in  dis¬ 
tress,  then  falling  in  amongst  the  thickest  of 
the  enemy,  and  still  fighting  valiantly  in  per¬ 
son,  so  that  he  both  assisted  his  soldiers  and 
gave  them  an  example  of  courage  unappalled 
by  danger.  The  day  was  now  spent,  and  the 
ardour  of  the  barbarians  did  not  slacken, 
but  rather  increased,  from  the  persuasion  they 
had,  that  the  night  would  be  favourable  to 
them. 

Marius,  counselled  by  the  distress  of  his 
situation,  in  order  to  secure  a  retreat  for  his 
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Befchr6’  men>  seized  upon  two  hills  that  stood  very 
106.  near  each  other;  on  the  one.  not  spacious 
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enough  tor  an  encampment,  yet  happily  fur¬ 
nishing  a  plenteous  spring  of  water,  he  directed 
Sylla  to  pass  the  night  with  the  cavalry :  he 
himself,  having  gradually  drawn  together  his 
disordered  infantry,  led  them  up  the  other 
hill,  which,  for  the  most  part,  being  high  and 
steep,  and,  therefore,  requiring  little  fortifica¬ 
tion,  was  very  commodious  for  a  camp.  The 
two  kings,  though  compelled  to  cease  the 
fight  by  the  difficulty  of  following  him,  did 
not  suffer  their  forces  to  retire,  but  made 
them  spread  themselves  round  both  hills :  and 
these  barbarians,  having  kindled  many  fires, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  mirth 
and  riot,  dancing  and  shouting ;  which  was 
their  customary  manner  on  the  like  occasions : 
even  the  leaders,  because  they  had  not  run 
away,  were  highly  elated,  and  behaved  them¬ 
selves  as  if  they  had  been  victorious.  Marius, 
from  his  hill,  perceiving  their  folly,  forbade 
the  usual  sounding  of  the  trumpets  at  the 
watches  of  the  night,  and  ordered  a  perfect 
silence  to  be  kept  throughout  his  camp :  but, 
when  morning  approached,  and  the  barba¬ 
rians,  fatigued  with  their  sports,  were  fallen 
asleep,  he  commanded  the  trumpeters  of  his 
army  to  sound  all  at  once,  and  all  the  soldiers 
to  give  a  shout,  pouring  down  at  the  same 
time,  upon  the  enemy;  who  awaking  sud¬ 
denly  at  the  noise,  were  so  struck  and  stu¬ 
pefied  with  fear,  as  to  be  incapable  of  attempt¬ 
ing  a  defence.  More  of  the  Africans  are  said 
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And  now  the  consul  renewed  his  purpose  of 
retiring  into  winter-quarters  ;  and,  because  of 
the  plenty  of  provisions,  always  to  be  had  in 
the  maritime  towns,  thither  he  bent  his  course. 
In  this  march,  notwithstanding  his  late  success, 
and  the  total  disappearing  of  the  enemy,  he 
used  the  same  circumspection  and  precaution, 
as  if  their  forces  had  been  in  sight.  The  army 
advanced  in  the  form  of  a  square  ;  on  the  right 
of  which  were  the  cavalry,  commanded  by 
Sylla ;  on  the  left,  Manlius  with  the  archers 
and  slingers  and  the  Ligurian  cohorts;  before 
the  front  and  behind  the  rear  of  the  main  body 
marched  the  light-armed  infantry,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  tribunes;  the  deserters,  of  small 
account  as  soldiers,  yet  useful,  because  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  country,  were  sent  out  to 
discover.  At  the  same  time,  the  consul,  as  if 
he  had  appointed  no  officers  under  him,  was 
himself  every  where,  attentive  to  every  thing, 
commending,  and  reprimanding,  with  just  dis¬ 
tinction.  Nor  was  he  less  careful  in  a  camp, 
than  on  a  march.  Going  the  rounds  in  per¬ 
son,  he  visited  the  watch  and  every  quarter  ; 
not  so  much  from  any  distrust  of  those  em¬ 
ployed  to  execute  his  orders,  as  from  a  per¬ 
suasion,  that  the  soldiers  would  more  willingly 
submit  to  labour  and  fatigue,  if  they  saw  their 
general  partake  with  them  therein.  And, 
indeed,  during  the  whole  time  that  he  had 
the  conduct  of  this  war,  he  kept  his  men  in 
good  discipline  more  by  the  fear  of  shame, 
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VRef‘cht6'  ^ian  punishment.  Many  imputed  this  to 
io6.  ambition,  and  to  a  desire  of  ingratiating  him- 
self  with  the  soldiers ;  while  some  imagined, 
that  being  inured,  from  his  early  youth,  to 
hardships  and  labours,  he  took  a  real  delight 
in  what  the  rest  of  the  world  call  distress  and 
misery.  Be  that  as  it  will,  this  is  certain,  the 
interest  and  honour  of  the  republic  could  not 
have  been  more  advanced  by  the  exercise  of 
the  utmost  rigour  in  command,  than  they 
were  by  his  mild  and  gentle  methods. 

After  four  days’  march,  when  the  Roman 
army  drew  near  to  Cirta,  the  scouts,  which 
Marius  had  sent  out,  appeared  on  a  sudden, 
hastening  back,  all  at  the  same  time ;  a  sure 
sign  that  the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  not  far 
off.  But  as  these  scouts  came  from  different 
quarters,  and  yet  made  one  and  the  same  re¬ 
port  of  the  enemy’s  approach,  the  consul  could 
not  possibly  know  on  which  side  he  should  be 
attacked.  To  be  prepared,  therefore,  on  every 
side,  to  sustain  the  charge,  he  kept  his  men  in 
the  very  order  of  their  march,  and  halted 
where  he  then  was.  This  measure  disappointed 
Jugurtha  ;  for  he  had  divided  his  strength  into 
four  parts,  flattering  himself  that  some  one  of 
them  would  certainly  have  an  opportunity  of 
coming  upon  the  backs  of  the  Romans.  The 
Moorish  horse  began  the  action,  boldly  charg¬ 
ing  the  Roman  cavalry,  commanded  by  Sylla, 
who  discovered  great  ability  as  well  as  resolu¬ 
tion  in  sustaining  the  shock  and  repulsing  the 
enemy.  During  this  conflict  king  Bocchus, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  foot,  just  brought  him 
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by  his  son  Volux  (who,  loitering  in  his  march,  yb  J'c6i6- 
had  not  been  in  the  former  battle),  attacked  106. 
the  rear  guard  of  the  Roman  army.  Jugurtha, 
with  the  most  numerous  division  of  his  troops, 
faced  the  Roman  van,  conducted  by  Marius 
in  person ;  but  he  no  sooner  received  advice  of 
Bocchus’s  being  come  up,  than  he  privately, 
with  a  few  attendants,  wheeled  off  to  that 
king’s  body  of  infantry,  crying  aloud,  as  he 
joined  them,  “  It  is  in  vain  for  the  Romans 
to  continue  the  fight ;  for  I  have  just  now 
killed  Marius  with  my  own  hand.”  And  this 
he  spoke  in  Latin1,  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
might  understand  him ;  at  the  same  time 
he  shewed  them  his  sword,  red  with  the  blood 
of  a  foot-soldier,  whom,  with  his  own  hand,  he 
had  killed,  a  little  before.  How  much  reason 
soever  the  Romans  had  to  suspect  the  veracity 
of  the  reporter,  it  did  not  hinder  the  report 
from  having,  in  great  measure,  the  desired 
effect.  They  were  terrified  and  disheartened; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  barbarians,  in¬ 
spired  with  fresh  courage,  pushed  their  ene¬ 
mies  with  more  vigour  and  fury  than  before ; 
insomuch  that  these  were  on  the  very  point  of 
running  away,  when  Sylla,  who  had  routed 
the  cavalry  of  the  Moors,  and  was  happily 
returned  from  the  pursuit,  recovered  the  day 
by  falling  suddenly  on  the  flank  of  their  in¬ 
fantry.  King  Bocchus  instantly  fled.  Ju¬ 
gurtha,  tenacious  of  the  advantage  gained  by 

2  Jugurtha  had  learnt  the  Latin  tongue  in  Spain,  while 
he  served  under  Scipio,  at  the  siege  of  Numantia. 
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YBef  chr6'  means  °f  his  stratagem,  obstinately  continued 
ioc.  the  fight,  till  the  few  horsemen  that  attended 
him  were  all  slain,  and  he  found  himself  in¬ 
closed  on  the  right  and  left  by  the  Roman 
cavalry  j  singly  he  then  broke  through  all  op¬ 
position,  escaping  unhurt  by  a  shower  of  darts 
that  were  thrown  at  him  as  he  went  off.  About 
the  same  time,  the  consul,  who,  after  putting  the 
Numidian  horse  to  flight,  received  notice,  that 
his  rear  guard  had  given  ground,  was  coming 
with  all  diligence  to  their  succour.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  the  Africans  were  totally  routed  on  every 
side  \ 

Marius,  now  unquestionably  conqueror,  and 
pursuing  his  march  without  further  molesta¬ 
tion,  arrived  at  Cirta.  Hither,  about  five  days 
after  the  battle,  came  ambassadors  from  king 
Bocchus,  with  this  request,  <c  That  the  consul 
would  be  pleased  to  send  to  him  two  persons,  of 
principal  trust,  with  whom  he  might  amicably 
confer  upon  matters  which  concerned  both  his 
interest  and  that  of  the  Roman  people.” 

The  consul,  without  delay,  dispatched  Man¬ 
lius  and  Sylla,  to  negotiate  with  the  Moor. 
These  deputies,  though  sent  to  the  king  at  his 
desire,  judged  it  adviseable  to  speak  to  him, 
before  they  heard  what  he  had  to  say  to  them  ; 

3  According  to  Orosius,  (lib.  V.  cap.  xv.)  the  action  near 
Cirta  lasted  three  days.  At  length,  the  victory  fell  to 
Marias  by  means  of  a  mighty  fall  of  rain,  which,  while  it 
refreshed  the  Romans,  faint  with  thirst,  rendered  useless  the 
shields  of  the  barbarians.  For  being  covered  with  elephants’ 
skins,  the  nature  of  which  (he  says)  is  to  suck  in  water  like 
a  sponge,  they  became  too  heavy  for  the  arm. 
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to  the  end  that,  if  he  were  inclined  to  war,  Yj)ef 'c^6, 
they  might,  by  their  rhetoric,  dispose  him  to 
peace ;  and,  if  desirous  of  peace,  add  more 
warmth  to  that  desire. 

Sylla,  to  whom,  not  as  senior,  but  as  the 
more  eloquent,  Manlius,  on  this  occasion, 
yielded  the  precedence,  addressed  the  king 
in  words  to  the  following  effect : 

“  King  Bocchus,  it  is  a  singular  pleasure  to 
us,  that  the  gods  have  at  length  disposed  so 
great  and  worthy  a  man  as  you  to  be  our 
friend  rather  than  our  foe;  and  have  admonished 
you  to  break  that  unnatural  union,  which,  to 
the  injury  of  your  own  most  excellent  cha¬ 
racter,  you  had  formed  with  Jugurtha,  the 
very  worst  of  men.  We,  to  our  inexpressible 
joy,  are  hereby  freed  from  the  odious  necessity 
of  pursuing,  with  one  and  the  same  undistin¬ 
guishing  sword  of  vengeance,  him,  the  most 
criminal  of  offenders,  and  you,  who  have  only 
been  led  into  a  mistake.” 

Having  thus  paid  the  due  compliment  to 
the  king’s  transcendent  merit,  the  orator  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  inform  him,  “That  the  Romans  had 
always,  even  from  their  low  beginning,  made 
it  their  choice  to  have  friends  rather  than 
slaves,  and  had  thought  it  safer  to  rule  over 
willing  subjects  than  such  as  are  compelled  to 
obedience.  [Do  you  want  an  ally]  ?  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  have  a  more  commodious 
alliance  than  ours  :  because,  in  the  first  place, 
we  are  at  a  great  distance  from  you,  so  that  there 
cannot  easily  happen  any  occasion  of  quar¬ 
rel  between  us  ;  and  yet  we  can  be  as  friendly 
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Y-  ' ?46-  and  serviceable  to  you,  as  if  we  were  your  near 
106.  neighbours:  and,  in  the  next  place,  we  have 
vassals  in  abundance,  more  than  enough  ;  but 
neither  we  nor  any  other  people  ever  so 
abounded  with  friends,  as  not  to  wish  for 
more.” 

After  these,  and  some  other  such  like  empty 
words,  they  intimated  to  him,  “  that  he  had 
now  a  fine  opportunity  of  correcting  his  mis¬ 
take,  and  that  the  Romans  were  a  people  who 
never  suffered  themselves  to  be  outdone  in 
acts  of  kindness.” 

Bocchus  is  said  to  have  answered  in  very 
soft  and  gentle  terms,  apologizing  for  his  error, 
and  assuring  the  deputies,  “  That  he  had  taken 
arms  with  no  purpose  of  hostility  against  the 
Romans,  but  purely  to  defend  his  own  terri¬ 
tories,  being  unable  patiently  to  see  a  part  of 
Numidia,  which,  by  right  of  war,  belonged  to 
him,  as  having  conquered  it  from  Jugurtha, 
laid  waste  by  Marius.  That  he  had  formerly 

Vide  supr.  ^  * 

P.  io7.  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  with  an  offer  of  his 
friendship,  and  that  his  offer  had  been  rejected : 
that,  however,  he  chose  to  be  silent  on  that 
head,  and  should  willingly  now,  if  Marius 
would  give  'permission,  dispatch  a  second  em¬ 
bassy  to  the  Roman  senate.” 

It  would  seem  that  Manlius  and  Sylla  ex¬ 
pressed  their  approbation  of  this  proposal :  yet. 
we  find  that  it  was  not  put  in  execution  till 
some  time  after  their  departure.  For  Jugur¬ 
tha,  being  informed  of  their  arrival,  and  fear¬ 
ing  the  consequences,  had,  by  rich  bribes, 
gained  to  his  interest  some  of  the  king's  fa-. 
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vourites  ;  and  through  the  influence  of  .  these  5  YBef"cch^' 
the  Moor  fluctuated  awhile  in  uncertainty  106v 

.  '  ,  ■  ■ 1  "  -  1  .  ,  n  „  ,  345  Cons. 

and  irresolution.  At  length  his  tear  ot  the 
Romans  got  the  ascendant  in  his  mind  ;  and 
he  then  appointed  five  of  his  chief  confidents, 
men  of  approved  fidelity  and  ability,  to  be  his 
ambassadors  to  Marius :  and  they  were  secretly 
empowered  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  any 
terms,  in  case  the  consul  permitted  their  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Rome,  to  negotiate  that  affair. 

Marius,  after  disposing  his  troops  in  winter- 
quarters,  had,  with  a  detachment  of  his  cavalry 
and  light-armed  cohorts,  made  an  excursion 
into  a  solitary  part  of  the  country,  there  to 
besiege  the  tower,  wholly  garrisoned  by  Roman 
deserters  ;  and  he  was  at  this  time  engaged  in 
that  enterprise. 

The  Moorish  ambassadors,  in  their  journey 
to  the  winter-quarters  of  the  Roman  army,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  some  Getulian  robbers,  and 
were  by  them  stript  so  bare,  that  when  they 
appeared  before  Sylla,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
Marius,  commanded  in  chief,  they  made  a 
most  despicable  figure.  Sylla,  nevertheless, 
received  them  with  all  the  respectful  civility 
due  to  their  character,  and  not  only  supplied 
them  with  every  thing  necessary,  but,  over 
and  above,  made  them  noble  presents  ;  a  li¬ 
berality,  which  wrought  on  their  minds  with 
such  power,  as  to  convince  them  fully,  that  all 
the  reports  they  had  heard  of  Roman  avarice 
were  false ;  and  that  Sylla  was  sincerely  their 
friend.  “  For,  even  at  that  time  (says  the  *  his-  *  c«p.cxi. 
toriaft),  there  were  many  persons  ignorant  of 
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Tief’chr.6’  ^ie  Practice  of  giving,  in  order  to  corrupt, 
_i°c6-  ^  and  who  imagined  that  no  man  was  munificent 
but  from  good  will:  that  all  presents  were  un¬ 
questionable  proofs  of  kindness.”  Under  the 
force  of  this  persuasion,  the  ambassadors  of 
king  Bocchus  disclosed  to  their  Roman  friend 
the  whole  of  their  instructions,  requesting  his 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  business  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  care.  Sylla  promised  every 
thing  they  asked,  and  counselled  them  in  what 
manner  to  address  the  consul,  and,  afterwards, 
the  senate. 

Forty  days  they  had  been  waiting  to  per¬ 
form  their  commission  to  Marius,  when  he, 
having  failed  in  his  enterprise,  returned  to 
Cirta  ;  and  from  thence  (being  there  informed 
of  their  arrival),  signified  his  pleasure,  that 
they  and  Sylla  should  come  to  him  from  Utica : 
he  summoned  likewise  the  praetor  of  that  place; 
and,  from  every  quarter  of  the  province,  such 
of  the  Romans  as  were  of  senatorian  rank. 
Before  this  council  he  laid  the  business  with 
which  the  king  had  charged  his  ministers;  and 
the  result  of  the  deliberation  was,  permission 
to  them  to  proceed  to  Rome  ;  and  a  cessation 
of  all  hostilities  till  their  return.  Of  the  five 
Moors,  three  set  out  for  Italy  ;  the  other  two 
returned  to  the  king  ;  who,  though  he  heard 
with  pleasure  all  the  particulars  of  their  report, 
was  wTith  nothing  so  much  delighted  as  with 
their  account  of  that  extraordinary  warmth  of 
friendship  which  Sylla  had  for  him. 

YBef.’chr.7'  About  this  time  the  consular  fasces  were 
,  10A  transferred  to  C.  Atilius  Serranus,  and  Q.  Ser- 
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vilius  Csepio 4 ;  but  Marius,  in  quality  of  pro- 
consul,  remained,  by  order,  at  the  head  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  Africa. 

The  Moorish  ambassadors  arrived  at  Rome, 
and  had  an  audience  of  the  senate ;  where, 
having  first  confessed  that  their  master,  misled 
by  the  wicked  artifices  of  Jugurtha,  had  been 
faulty,  they  prayed,  that  he  might  be  for¬ 
given  his  fault,  and  be  admitted  into  friend¬ 
ship  and  an  alliance  with  the  Roman  republic. 

To  which  humble  address  they  received  this 
answer : 

<c  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome  are  not 
accustomed  to  forget  either  services  or  in¬ 
juries.  Since  Bocchus  repents  of  his  fault,  they 
grant  him  pardon.  Friendship  and  an  alliance 
he  shall  obtain,  when  he  has  deserved  them.” 

Bocchus,  on  receiving  advice  of  what  had 
passed,  requested  of  Marius,  by  letter,  to  send 
Sylla  to  him  once  more.  The  proconsul  com¬ 
plied;  Sylla,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of 
cavalry,  and  light-armed  infantry,  set  out  for 
Mauritania.  On  the  fifth  day  of  his  journey, 
a  body  of  horse  appeared  on  a  sudden,  in  a 
wide  plain.  They  did  not  exceed  a  thousand, 
yet,  by  the  loose  order  of  their  march,  were  so 
spread  as  to  seem  much  more  numerous  to  the 
Romans  ;  who  likewise  imagined  them  to  be 
enemies,  and  therefore  instantly  prepared  to 
receive  them  as  such.  This  apprehension  of 
danger  was,  however,  quickly  removed  by  the 
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4  This  consulship  was  memorable  for  the  birth  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  and  of  Cicero.  Veil.  Pat.  lib.  ii.  A.  Gell.  lib. 
xv.  cap.  28. 
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re^urn  an<i  report  of  some  horsemen  sent  out 
to  discover.  And  presently  after,  Volux,  the 
son  of  Bocchus,  riding  up,  and  addressing 
himself  to  the  quaestor,  informed  him,  that  the 
troops  he  saw  had  been  sent  by  the  king  to 
meet  him  and  to  be  his  guard.  After  this, 
the  two  corps  joined  $  and  they  marched  that 
day  and  the  next  without  any  alarm.  But,  in 
the  evening,  when  they  had  pitched  their  camp, 
Volux,  with  a  look  of  consternation  and  dis¬ 
tress,  comes  hastily  to  Sylla,  tells  him,  Jugur- 
tha  is  not  far  off ;  the  scouts  have  brought  this 
intelligence  ;  entreats  and  presses  him  to  steal 
away  privately  in  the  night,  and  begs  to  be 
the  sole  companion  of  his  flight. 

Sylla  disdainfully  answered,  that  he  neither 
feared  the  Numidian,  who  had  been  so  often 
routed  ;  nor  distrusted  the  courage  of  his  own 
men  ;  but,  were  he  sure  to  perish,  he  would 
stand  his  ground,  rather  than,  by  treacherously 
deserting  soldiers  committed  to  his  conduct, 
preserve  an  uncertain  life,  which  he  might 
possibly  lose  in  a  very  short  time  by  some  na¬ 
tural  and  common  distemper. 

Nevertheless,  when  Volux  advised  that  the 
whole  army  should  move  off  in  the  dark,  the 
quaestor  approved  of  this  measure  :  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  gave  orders,  that  the  soldiers,  when 
they  had  supped  and  lighted  many  fires  in  the 
camp,  should  set  forward  at  the  first  watch  of 
the  night.  »- 

At  sun-rise,  when,  all  being  thoroughly 
fatigued  with  their  nocturnal  march,  Sylla  was 
marking  out  ground  for  a  camp,  the  Moorish 
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scouts  brought  tidings,  that  about  two  miles 
before  them,  directly  in  their  way,  Jugurtha  105. 
had  posted  himself  with  all  his  forces.  The 
Roman  soldiers,  in  mighty  consternation,  pre¬ 
sently  imagined  themselves  betrayed  by  Volux, 
and  some  were  for  executing  vengeance  upon 
the  traitor  without  delay.  Sylla  had  the  same 
suspicion  of  the  young  prince,  yet  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  hurt.  He  exhorted  his  Ro¬ 
mans  to  call  up  all  their  courage,  putting  them 
in  mind,  that,  in  frequent  instances,  a  few 
brave  men  had  prevailed  against  multitudes : 
he  invoked  Jupiter  to  witness  the  perfidious 
wickedness  of  Bocchus  ;  and,  then,  turning  to 
the  prince,  “  Volux,  you  have  the  heart  and  in¬ 
tentions  of  an  enemy  ;  begone  out  of  my  camp 
this  instant !”  The  prince,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  begged  of  the  quaestor  not  to  harbour 
that  suspicion,  assuring  him,  that  what  had 
happened  was  wholly  owing  to  the  vigilant 
subtilty  of  Jugurtha.  “  By  his  spies  he  got 
notice  of  my  coming  to  meet  you,  and  learnt 
the  route  I  was  to  take.  However,  since  he 
has  no  great  numbers  with  him,  and  has  placed 
in  my  father  all  his  hopes,  it  is  not  probable 
he  will  venture  upon  any  open  attempt  while 
I  am  here.  So  that  I  think  the  best  course 
will  be,  confidently  to  pursue  our  way,  and 
march  through  the  very  midst  of  his  camp. 

I  will  either  send  my  Moors  forward,  or  leave 
them  here,  behind,  as  you  shall  chuse,  and  I 
will,  alone,  accompany  you.” 

Nothing  more  adviseable  occurring  to  Sylla’s 
thoughts,  and  his  critical  situation  npt  allow- 
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ing  time  to  deliberate,  he  followed  the  prince’s 
counsel ;  which,  by  the  event,  appeared  to 
have  been  both  sincere  and  judicious  :  for  they 
passed  on  safe  and  unmolested  ;  and  in  a  few 
days,  they  arrived  at  the  place  whither  they 
had  been  directed  to  go. 

[The  historian  accounts  for  the  inaction  of 
Jugurtha,  on  this  occasion,  by  supposing  him 
to  be  held  in  suspense  and  irresolution  by  sur¬ 
prise,  as  not  having  imagined  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  would  come  on  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  better  accounted  for,  by  saying,  that  the 
Numidian  was  too  able  a  politician,  to  act 
so  very  foolish  a  part,  as  what  they  had  ap¬ 
prehended]. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  the  court  of  king 
Bocchus,  and  upon  a  foot  of  freedom  and  fami¬ 
liarity  with  him,  a  certain  Numidian,  named 
Aspar,  whom  Jugurtha  (having  received  in¬ 
telligence  of  Sylla’s  being  sent  for)  had  dis¬ 
patched  thither,  to  be  a  spy  upon  the  actions 
of  the  Moor,  and  to  discover  his  intentions. 
Dabar,  another  Numidian,  was  likewise  about 
the  king,  at  the  same  time,  and  highly  favoured 
by  him  on  account  of  his  many  excellent 
talents.  This  man,  whose  father  was  the  son 
of  Masinissa,  by  a  concubine,  had,  in  many 
instances,  shewed  himself  a  zealous  friend  to 
the  Roman  interest :  for  which  reason  the 
Moor  fixed  his  choice  on  him  as  the  fittest 
person  he  could  employ,  to  be  his  messenger 
to  the  Roman  qurestor :  and  he  gave  him  in 
charge,  thus  to  say  : 
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“  Bocchus  is  ready  to  perform  whatever  the  v- 
Roman  people  require  of  him.  He  refers  it  105. 
to  you,  Sylla,  to  appoint  the  place  and  time 
for  your  conference.  A  spar  must  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  it ;  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible 
to  avoid  the  insidious  wiles  of  his  master :  but 
you  need  not  apprehend  any  inconvenience 
from  the  presence  of  that  minister  :  for  the 
settling  of  all  matters  shall  be  private,  between 
Bocchus  and  you  alone3.” 

Sylla  answered,  that  cs  he  would  not  speak 
fully  of  the  business  of  his  commission,  but  to 
the  king,  when  no  other  person  was  present, 
or,  at  most,  very  few ;  and  that  what  he 
purposed  to  say  before  Aspar  would  be  very 
short.”  At  the  same  time,  he  furnished  Dabar 
with  the  answer  which  the  king  was  to  give 
to  it. 

Place  and  time  were  appointed,  and  the 
parties,  accordingly,  met.  Sylla,  addressing 
himself  to  the  king,  “  I  was  sent  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  consul  to  ask  you,  whether  you  are  for 
peace  or  war.”  To  which  Bocchus,  pursuant 
to  his  instructions,  “  If  you  will  come  hither 
again  ten  days  hence,  you  shall  have  an  answer. 

I  am  not,  at  present,  resolved.”  This  said, 
each  retired  to  his  camp.  But,  when  the  night 
was  far  spent,  the  king  sent  privately  for  Sylla, 
who  being  come,  and  nobody  else  present, 

*  Sallust  pretends  (seemingly  without  any  good  reason) 
that  Bocchus  was  not  sincere  in  this  message  ;  and  that  he 
was,  a  long  time,  in  debate  with  himself,  whether  he  should 
betray  Jugurtha  to  Sylla,  or  Sylla  to  Jugurtha.  Sed  ego 
[  comperio  Bocchum  magis  Punica Jide  quam,  &c. 
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except  trusty  interpreters,  and  Dabar,  who 
was  sworn  to  secrecy,  Bocchus  opened  the 
conference  with  a  speech.  If  the  speech  given 
us  by  Sallust  be  genuine,  it  may,  perhaps,  for 
unmeaning  words,  vie  with  that,  which  Sylla 
formerly  made  to  the  king. 

What  Bocchus  said  to  the  purpose  was  this : 
<c  That  he  would,  henceforward,  take  no  part 
in  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Jugurtha; 
would  never  stir  beyond  the  river  Mulucha, 
which  had  been  the  boundary  between  himself 
and  Micipsa ;  nor  ever  suffer  Jugurtha  to 
come  within  that  limit.”  He  added,  “  If  you 
have  any  thing  further  to  ask,  worthy  of  me 
and  of  the  Romans,  it  shall  not  be  refused.” 

To  this,  Sylla  answered,  “  That  the  Roman 
arms  having  been  successful  in  the  war,  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  think  themselves  under  any  obligation  to 
him  for  the  offers  he  had  made  :  that,  if  he 
desired  to  oblige  them,  he  must  do  something 
that  would  appear  to  be  done  for  their  interest 
more  than  for  his  own  ;  and  that  this  would  not 
be  difficult ;  for,  as  he  now  had  Jugurtha  in  his 
power,  he  might  deliver  him  up  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  who  would,  then  indeed,  be  greatly 
indebted  to  him,  and  then  every  thing  he  de¬ 
sired  would  follow  of  course,  friendship,  al¬ 
liance,  and  that  part  of  Numidia  which  hf 
claimed.”  , 

Bocchus  objected:  “  His  ties  of  affinity  and 
consanguinity  with  the  Numidian,  the  treaty 
of  confederacy  between  them,  as  likewise  the 
danger  to  himself,  should  he  act  so  faithless  a 
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part,  of  thereby  losing  the  affections  of  his 
people,  who  loved  Jugurtha  and  hated  the 
Romans:”  nevertheless,  wearied  out  by  im¬ 
portunate  solicitation,  the  Moor  consented 
at  length,  to  do  all  that  Sylla  desired,  and  it 
was  then  agreed  to  deceive  Jugurtha,  by 
making  him  hope  he  should  be  included  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  Rome  and  Mau¬ 
ritania. 

Accordingly,  Bocchus,  the  day  following, 
intimated  to  Aspar,  that  the  Romans  were 
willing  to  terminate  the  war  upon  conditions  ; 
that  he  had  learnt  this  from  Sylla  by  Dabar, 
and,  therefore,  wished  to  know  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Numidian  king.  Away  went  As¬ 
par,  full  of  joy,  to  the  camp  of  his  master  :  and, 
after  eight  days,  returned  with  this  answer : 
“  Jugurtha  would  gladly  come  into  any  mea¬ 
sures  for  putting  an  end  to  the  war;  but  having, 
more  than  once,  experienced,  that  treaties, 
made  with  Roman  generals,  are  vain,  and  in¬ 
effectual,  has  little  reason  to  trust  Marius.  If 
Bocchus  be  desirous  of  procuring  a  peace, 
that  shall  be  durable  and  advantageous,  both 
to  himself  and  to  his  ally,  let  him  contrive  a 
ifieeting  of  all  the  parties,  as  if  to  confer  about 
peace,  and  there  deliver  up  Sylla  into  the 
hands  of  Jugurtha.  A  valid  treaty,  a  treaty 
made  by  order  of  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  will  then  infallibly  ensue  :  for  they  will 
never  suffer  to  remain  in  the  power  of  his 
enemies  such  a  man5  as  Sylla,  a  man  of  hfs 

*  Talem  virum.  Sallust,  when  he  puts  these  words-  iato 
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the  mouth  of  Jugurtha,  seems  to  have  forgot  that  Sylla 
was,  at  this  time,  a  man  of  very  little  consequence.  His 
family,  though  noble,  had  sunk  into  obscurity,  his  fortune 
was  low,  nor  does  either  his  reputation  or  his  interest  seem 
to  have  risen  to  any  considerable  height,  before  the  Social 
War.  He  could  not  obtain  the  praetorship  till  he  was  past 
the  legal  age  ;  and,  when  he  did  obtain  it,  it  was  thought 
to  be  by  the  force  of  bribes. 

But,  perhaps,  the  historian  by  talem  virum  means  no  more 
than  that  Sylla  was  quaestor  of  the  Roman  army,  and  homo 
nohilis ,  as  he  styles  him  in  the  same  passage. 

As  to  Jugurtha’s  attempt  to  persuade  king  Bocchus,  that 
the  most  effectual  means  to  obtain  from  the  Romans  an 
advantageous  and  durable  peace,  would  be,  to  betray  a 
Roman  quaestor  (then  bearing  the  character,  too,  of  an  am¬ 
bassador)  into  the  hands  of  their  most  hated  enemy,  it  only 
indicates,  that  the  Numidian  looked  upon  the  Moor  as  a 
very  weak  prince,  and  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  temper 
of  his  enemies.  For,  that  Jugurtha  himself  did  not  imagine 
he  should  be  enabled,  by  the  possession  of  Sylla’s  person, 
to  procure  a  peace  with  Rome,  we  may  well  conclude  from 
his  neglecting  to  seize  him,  when  he  with  Volux  (not  long 
Vid.supr.  before),  in  their  way  to  the  court  of  Mauritania,  passed 
p.  135.  through  the  Numidian  camp.  Doubtless  Jugurtha’s  sole 
view  in  his  endeavours  to  engage  king  Bocchus  in  so  unpar¬ 
donable  an  act  of  treachery,  was  to  make  the  condition  of 
the  Moor  as  desperate  as  his  own  ;  in  which  case  he  might 
have  counted  upon  the  steadiness  of  his  ally,  and  been  able 
to  hold  out  some  years  longer  against  the  Romans. 

This,  I  say,  from  the  idea  given  us  by  the  historians  of 
Jugurtha’s  abilities,  we  shall  naturally  conjecture  to  have 
been  the  aim  of  his  proceeding ;  not  a  peace  with  Rome, 
but  means  to  continue  the  war. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  some  parts 
of  Jugurtha’s  conduct  seem  quite  irreconcileable  with  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  would  incline  one  to  believe,  that  he  was 
really  frighted  out  of  his  wits. 

A  late  excellent  writer  observes,  that  “  nothing  is  more 
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of  duty,  but  through  a  warm  zeal  to  serve  his  'c^7' 
country.”  105. 

Bocchus,  when  he  had  a  good  while  pon-  v^v*w' 
dered  this  advice,  promised  to  follow  it.  But 
whether  he,  at  that  time,  meant  to  perform 
his  promise  (the  historian  tells  us)  is  uncer- 

eommon  than  to  see  men  give  themselves  up  to  a  passion — 
to  their  known  prejudice  and  ruin,  and  in  direct  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  loudest  calls  of  self-love. — Every  caprice  of 
the  imagination,  every  curiosity  of  the  understanding,  every 
affection  of  the  heart,  is  perpetually  shewing  its  weakness 
[the  weakness  of  self-love]  by  prevailing  over  it.  Men 
daily,  hourly,  sacrifice  the  greatest  known  interest  to  fancy, 
inquisitiveness,  love,  hatred,  or  any  vagrant  inclination.” 

Therefore,  that  Jugurtha,  whose  greatest  interest  (that 
which  his  habitual  self-love  called  loudest  for),  was  the  un¬ 
disturbed  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  should, 
nevertheless,  from  his  fear  of  jealousy,  or  hatred  of  a  rival, 
expose  himself,  when  at  Rome,  to  the  resentment  of  the 
Roman  people,  by  murdering  Massiva :  and  that  in  revenge  Vid.  supt. 
of  the  insult  put  upon  him  by  the  Romans,  in  constraining  P*  53>  54- 
him  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  people’s  judicature,  to  un¬ 
dergo  an  examination,  he  should  compel  the  whole  Roman 
army,  officers,  and  soldiers,  (when  fallen  into  his  power)  to  p.  58. 
pass  under  the  yoke,  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  not 
wonderful,  and  only  as  instances  exemplifying  the  observa¬ 
tion  above-mentioned :  viz.  that  the  most  cunning,  wicked 
men  will,  to  gratify  a  particular  passion,  do  actions  the  most 
foolishly  impolitic  with  regard  to  the  very  interests  they  are 
habitually  in  pursuit  o£  But  that  Jugurtha,  after  the  per¬ 
petration  of  that  murder,  and  after  putting  that  gross  affront 
upon  the  Roman  army,  should  (being  in  his  senses)  hope 
to  obtain  from  the  Roman  senate  and  people  a  tolerable 
peace,  and  from  the  sole  motive  of  that  hope,  divest  him¬ 
self,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  means  of  defence,  by  giving 
up  so  large  a  part  of  his  strength  and  treasure,  as  we  are  P* • 
told  he  did  to  his  enemies,  presents  a  difficulty,  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  which  I  shall  leave  to  the  reader. 
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YBef’cht7'  :  because,  though  he  frequently  renewed 
105.  it,  he  as  often  gave  the  like  promise  to  Sylla. 
\^vv  In  the  night,  preceding  the  day  appointed 
for  the  conference,  the  Moor  gathered  about 
him  his  chief  confidents,  changed  his  mind  on 
a  sudden,  dismissed  them,  and  fell  into  great 
perturbation  of  mind ;  betraying,  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  alterations  of  his  countenance,  the  in¬ 
ward  struggles  by  which  he  was  agitated.  At 
length,  however,  he  sent  for  Sylla,  and,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  him,  laid  an  ambush  for  the  Numi- 
dian  king. 

Next  morning,  upon  notice  brought  that 
Jugurtha  was  not  far  off,  Bocchus,  as  if  to  do 
him  honour,  went  out,  accompanied  by  a  few 
courtiers,  and  by  the  Roman  quaestor,  to  meet 
him  at  a  certain  eminence,  that  was  in  view  of 
the  men  lying  in  wait.  To  this  eminence  the 
Numidian,  attended  by  a  considerable  number 
of  his  friends,  came  unarmed,  according  to 
agreement.  The  signal  instantly  given,  the 
ambush  rose,  surrounded  Jugurtha  and  his 
followers,  seized  him,  and  massacred  them : 
he  was  delivered  up  bound  into  the  hands  of 
Sylla,  and,  by  him,  conducted  to  Marius. 

Thus  ended7  the  Jugurthine  war,  to  the  real 
dishonour  of  both  Marius  and  Sylla,  who  are 

7  The  historians  have  not  been  careful  to  tell  us  how  the 
newly  conquered  country  was  disposed  of.  Sextus  Rufus 
says,  that  Numidia,  from  the  time  of  Jugurtha’s  captivity, 
belonged  to  Rome:  yet  Plutarch  [in  Mario]  speaks  of  a 
king  of  Numidia,  whom  he  calls  Hiempsal,  to  whom  young 
Marius,  when  driven  out  of  Italy  by  Sylla,  fled  for  protec¬ 
tion.  The  same  king,  under  the  name  of  Mandrestal,  is 
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said,  nevertheless,  to  have  warmly8  contended 
for  the  glory  of  that  gallant  exploit  which 
brought  the  war  to  its  conclusion.— The  glory 
of  having  engaged  Jugurtha’s  father-in-law 
and  confederate  in  arms  to  invite  him  to  a 
friendly  conference,  and,  under  that  cover,  be¬ 
tray  him  into  the  hands  of  his  most  implacable 
enemies. 

Marius  continued  in  Africa  the  remainder 
of  this  year,  and  all  the  next,  till  Rome  wanted 
the  service  of  so  able  a  general  against  the 
Cimbri  and  their  allies. 

mentioned  by  Appian,  [App.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i.  p.  388.] 
From  Sylla’s  promise  to  Bocchus,  it  may  with  some  reason 
be  conjectured,  that  the  third  part  of  Numidia  was  yielded 
to  that  prince. 

8  In  this  dispute,  father  Catrou  has  espoused  Sylla’s  cause 
with  remarkable  zeal — “  Thus  was  Sylla  fortunate  to  a  de¬ 
gree  not.  to  be  paralleled:  no  embassy  was  ever  more  com¬ 
pletely  successful.— His  stars,  if  I  may  so  speak,  delivered 
him  out  of  all  dangers,  and  accomplished  his  most  sanguine 
hopes.  He  had  the  honour  of  finishing,  almost  without 
the  effusion  of  blood,  a  war,  which  Marius  had  not  been 
able  to  bring  to  a  conclusion,  by  many  sieges  and  many 
victories. — Though  a  proquaestor  only,  he,  from  the  time  of 
his  first  [second]  campaign  became  equal  in  reputation  to 
the  general  himself.  At  least  he  was  looked  upon  at  Rome 
as  the  chief  conqueror  of  Numidia.  It  seems  as  if  justice 
required  that  Heaven  should  give  Marius  the  mortification 
of  seeing  the  glory  of  the  campaign  divided  between  a 
subaltern  and  himself,”  &c.  &c.  &c.  tome  xiv.  p.  167. 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  war  with  the  Cimbri.  The  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  consulships  of  Marius. 


We  left  the  Cimbri,  in  the  year  640,  plunder¬ 
ing  and  laying  waste  Transalpine  Gaul.  Little 
more  is  said  of  them  till  the  year  644,  when 
they  defeated  the  consul  Silanus9. 

The  following  year  the  consul  Aurelius  had 
no  better  success  than  his  predecessor. 

And  in  646,  L.  Cassius  Longinus  (the  col¬ 
league  of  Marius  in  the  consulship)  suffered  a 
notable  overthrow  from  the  Tigurini  *,  who 
were  probably  assisted  by  the  Cimbri.  They 
surprised  him  in  an  ambush :  where  both 
he  and  his  lieutenant,  Calpurnius  Piso,  lost 
their  lives.  His  other  lieutenant,  Popillius, 
made  a  shameful  capitulation  with  the  bar¬ 
barians:  for  he  consented  to  give  hostages, 
deliver  up  the  half  of  his  baggage,  and  pass 
with  his  army  under  the  yoke.  Being  ar¬ 
raigned  at  his  return  to  Rome,  for  misconduct, 
he  went  into  banishment  to  avoid  a  trial. 

In  the  present  year  (647),  it  fell  by  lot  to 
the  consul  Servilius  Caepio  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Cimbri  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

9  According  to  Flor  us  (1.  iii.  c.  3.),  the  Cimbri,  before 
the  battle,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  consul  and  senate,  re¬ 
questing,  that  lands  might  be  assigned  to  them;  on  which 
condition  they  offered  to  assist  the  Homans  in  their  wars. 
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Before  his  departure  from  Rome,  he  ob*  Yje^c^7, 
tained  a  law  in  favour  of  the  senators.  Caius  105. 
Gracchus  had  transferred  from  them  to  the 
knights,  the  administration  of  justice.  Some  Cic.  in 
of  the  senators  (the  number  uncertain)  were  j.j^bbseq.* 
now  admitted  to  be  of  the  bench  of  judges :  ya3,9'Majt 
and  Caepio,  for  this 1  service,  got  the  title  of  ••  c.  9. 
patron  of  the  senate.  Dio  Cass. 

Caepio,  after  his  arrival  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  pP'63o.les‘ 
recovered,  from  the  Cimbri,  Tolosa,  the  capital 
of  the  Tectosages.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
place  had  been  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and 
had  received  a  Roman  garrison :  which  they 
afterwards  betrayed  to  the  barbarians:  but 
now  they,  by  night,  admitted  the  consul  into 
the  town  ;  who,  nevertheless,  gave  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  his  soldiers.  He  is  said  to  have 
found  in  the  temples  an  immense  quantity  of 
gold*,  the  greatest  part  of  which  he  appro¬ 
priated  to  his  own  use  :  nay,  Orosius  tells  us,  l.  v.  c.  15. 

1  For  the  same  reason,  doubtless,  it  is,  that  Cicero  (in 
Brut.  c.  35.)  commends  him;  whilst  other  writers  give 
him  an  odious  character.  Crassus,  the  famous  orator, 
spoke  in  favour  of  Caepio’s  law  ( Cic.  in  Brut.  c.  42,  and  4- ! .) 
and  his  speech  on  that  occasion  served  Cicero  for  a  model 
by  which  to  form  his  own  eloquence.  It  would  seem  that 
a  part  of  the  speech  was  to  the  following  effect :  “  Deliver 
us”  (said  the  orator,  addressing  himself,  in  the  name  of  the 
senate,  to  the  people)  “from  our  miseries.  Rescue  us 
from  the  jaws  of  those,  whose  cruelty  cannot  be  satisfied 
without  blood  :  rescue  us  from  slavery  ;  do  not  suffer  us  to 
be  held  in  bondage  to  any  but  yourselves,  to  whom  we  can 
and  ought  to  be  slaves.”  Cic.  de  Oral.  1.  i.  c.  52.  &  Parad. 
v.  c.  3. 

1  Authors  differ  about  the  value  of  this  treasure,  but  all 
their  accounts  seem  extravagant.  Posidonius,  as  quoted  by 
Strabo  (1.  iv.  p,  188.)  reckons  it  at  15,000  talents.  Orosius 
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^Bef’chr.1’  ^ie  consul,  having  sent  away  this  treasure 
i°s.  under  a  guard  to  Marseilles,  treacherously 
caused  that  guard  to  be  massacred  in  the  way, 
and  then  made  the  whole  his  own. 

It  would  seem  that  Caspio’s  forces  were  not 
y.  r.  64s.  sufficient  to  oppose  the  Cimbri,  for,  after  the 
election  of  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  and  Cn.  Mallius  3 
Maximus  to  the  consulship,  the  latter,  by 
order,  led  an  army  to  Caepio’s  assistance,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  was  continued  in  his  com¬ 
mand  in  quality  of  proconsul. 

On  Mallius’s  arrival  in  Gaul,  he  and  Caepio 
divided  the  province  between  them,  and  made 
the  Rhone  their  boundary.  Soon  after,  the 
Cimbri  fell  upon  a  part  of  the  consul’s  army, 
commanded  by  his  lieutenant  Aurelius  Scaurus 
(who  himself  had  been  consul  three  years  be¬ 
fore)  :  they  defeated  it,  and  took  the  comman¬ 
der  prisoner. 

Mallius,  terrified  by  this  disaster,  thought 
it  proper  to  call  Caepio  to  his  succour.  The 
proconsul,  at  first,  haughtily  answered,  that 
each  ought  to  take  care  of  his  own  province : 
yet,  presently  after,  fearing  lest  Mallius  should 
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makes  it  100,000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  110,000 
pounds  of  silver  ;  and  Justin  (1.  xxxii.  c.  3.)  raises  it  to  a 
much  higher  sum.  It  happened,  that  every  one  who  had 
a  hand  in  seizing  this  gold  came  to  some  miserable  end  ; 
whence  it  became  a  common  proverb  to  say  of  a  man  re¬ 
duced  to  extreme  misery,  He  has  got  some  of  the  gold  of 
Toulouse.  A.  Cell.  1.  iii.  c.  9. 


3  Cicero  (pro  Plane,  c.  5.)  calls  Mallius  an  obscure  man, 
without  virtue,  without  sense,  of  manners  vulgar  and  con¬ 
temptible  ;  and  complains  of  the  Roman  people  for  pre¬ 
ferring  him,  at  this  election,  before  his  competitor,  Q. 
Catulus.  -- 
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obtain  a  victory  over  the  enemy  without  him,  'c6h4r8' 
he  passed  the  Rhone:  butwould  neither  encamp  ioi. 

i  •  .  .  ,  ,  n  t  1  ,  347  Cons. 

his  forces  with  those  of  the  consul,  nor  consult 
with  him.  Confident  of  success,  and  bent  upon  Dio  Cass, 
having  the  whole  glory  of  it,  he  encamped  his  pP633. 
troops  between  those  of  Mallius  and  the  Cimbri. 

The  barbarians  had  been  informed  of  the 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  Roman 
generals ;  but,  from  Caepio’s  motions,  ima¬ 
gining  now  that  they  were  reconciled,  sent 
deputies  to  the  consul  to  treat  of  an  accom¬ 
modation.  Caepio,  into  whose  camp,  as  nearer 
to  them  chan  the  other,  they  naturally  came, 
finding  that  it  was  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
consul,  they  had  orders  to  address  themselves, 
far  from  treating  them  in  the  manner  due  to 
their  character,  was  once,  in  his  rage,  upon 
the  point  of  putting  them  to  death.  His  pro¬ 
ceeding  did  by  no  means  please  either  the 
soldiers,  or  the  officers  of  his  own  army ;  who, 
apprehending  fatal  consequences  from  such 
intemperate  passion,  forced  him,  in  a  manner, 
to  repair  to  the  consul’s  camp,  there  to  deli¬ 
berate  upon  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken. 
Nothing  was  concluded  ;  the  whole  time  passed 
in  dispute,  mutual  reproaches,  and  affronts  :  . 
and  the  two  generals  parted  more  exasperated 
than  ever  against  each  other. 

In  this  ill  humour  they  had  the  folly  to  come  Liv.  EPit. 
to  a  battle  with  the  enemy,  in  which  they  were  vaf'"‘nt. 
totally  defeated  ;  they  lost  eighty  thousand  men, 
besides  servants,  suttlers,  and  other  followers  of 
the  camp,  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand.  It  is 
said,  that  scarce  ten  of  the  whole  army  escaped 
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with  the  two  commanders  to  carry  the  news 
-47  c1  ^le  ^e^eat  to  R°me*  Of  this  number  was 

the  famous  Sertorius,  who,  though  wounded, 
piut.  in  yet,  according  to  Plutarch,  swam  across  the 

Sertor.  .  •  ,  • 

Rhone  in  his  armour. 

Oros.  loc.  The  conquerors 4 5,  pursuant  to  a  vow  they 
had  made,  reserved  to  themselves  nothing  of  the 
spoil :  they  threw  the  gold  and  silver  into  the 
river,  cut  to  pieces  the  arms  and  clothes  of  the 
dead,  drowned  the  horses,  and  hanged  up 
their  prisoners  upon  trees.  And  it  being  now 
unanimously  determined,  in  council,  to  invade 
Italy,  they  sent  for  their  prisoner  Aurelius, 
probably  with  a  view  to  learn  something  from 
him  that  might  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  in¬ 
tended  expedition  :  Aurelius  endeavouring  to 
persuade  them  not  to  pass  the  Alps,  because 
the  Romans  were  (he  said)  invincible,  Bojorix, 
one  of  the  Cimbrian  chiefs,  killed  him  upon 
the  spot. 

The  alarm  and  consternation  which  the  loss 
of  the  army  occasioned  at  Rome,  exceeded 
all  imagination.  The  people,  who  imputed  it 
wholly  to  Ceepio,  were  so  enraged  against 
him,  that  they  deposed  him  s  from  his  com- 

4  Eutropius  and  Orosius  mention  four  nations  who  shared 
in  this  victory,  the  Cimbri,  Teutoni,  Tigurini,  and  Am- 

,  brones.  Plutarch  ascribes  the  principal  glory  of  it  to  the 

last,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  people  of  Svvisserland  :  he 
speaks  of  them  as  the  bravest  and  most  terrible  of  the  whole 
allied  army  ;  they  were  thirty  thousand  in  number. 

5  The  next  year,  L.  Cassius,  tribune  of  the  peoole,  passed 
a  law,  ordaining,  that  no  person,  who  had  been  condemned 
and  deprived  of  his  command  by  the  people,  should  sit  in 
the  senate.  Csepio’s  name  was  not  inserted,  but  he  was 
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mand,  and  confiscated  his  estate  :  a  proceeding 
of  which  there  had  been  no  example  ;  no  ge¬ 
neral,  how  culpable  soever,  having  received 
the  like  affront. 

Rutilius,  the  colleague  of  Mallius,  had  di¬ 
rection  to  raise  new  forces  to  oppose  the  bar¬ 
barians.  He  performed  his  commission  with 
an  extraordinary  care,  being  the  first  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  custom  of  teaching  the  soldiers 
the  use  of  their  weapons  by  masters  taken 
from  the  schools  of  the  gladiators:  a  practice 
adopted  by  the  succeeding  generals ;  and,  in 
later  times,  mention  is  made  of  these  masters 
for  the  soldiery,  under  the  name  of  cam- 
pidoctores6. 

At  the  next  election  of  consuls,  Marius, 
then  absent,  and  who  had  been  consul  but 
three  years  before,  was,  by  the  voice  of  the 

the  only  person  affected  by  this  law.  Ten  years  after  this 
first  condemnation,  he  was  accused  a  second  time  before  the 
people,  by  the  tribune  Norbanus,  on  account  of  his  sacri¬ 
lege  in  seizing  the  gold  of  Toulouse.  The  orator  Crassus 
undertook  his  defence.  Scaurus,  president  of  the  senate, 
espoused  his  cause,  and  two  of  the  tribunes  opposed  their 
colleague’s  proceeding;  but  violence,  which  was  then  grown 
common  at  Rome,  decided  the  affair.  In  a  tumult  that  en¬ 
sued,  Scaurus  received  a  blow  with  a  stone,  and,  together 
with  the  opposing  tribunes,  was  put  to  flight ;  and  Caepio 
was  condemned.  It  is  not  certain  what  became  of  him  af¬ 
terwards.  According  to  Strabo,  1.  iv.  p.  188.  he  was 
banished,  and  retired  to  Smyrna  ;  but  Valerius  Maximus 
(inconsistently  with  what  he  relates,  1.  iv.  c.  7  )  tells  us, 
(1.  vi.  c.  9. )  that  Caepio  was  strangled  in  prison,  and  his  car¬ 
case  ignominiously  dragged  with  a  hook  to  the  Gemoniae. 

6  This  year  the  Lusitanians  defeated  a  Roman  army  in 
Spain.  Jul.  Obseq.  c.  xl. 
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whole  Roman  people,  named  for  one,  though 
the  laws  forbade  any  man,  who  had  held  that 
station,  to  be  placed  in  it  again  without  an 
interval  of  ten  years,  and  likewise  forbade  the 
chusing  any  man  to  it  who  did  not  stand 
candidate  in  person.  Neither  Metellus,  vainly 
boasted  of  by  his  party  as  the  conqueror  of 
Numidia,  nor  any  other  of  the  nobles,  had 
the  confidence  to  stand  in  competition  with 
him  in  this  time  of  real  danger.  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  was  the  province  assigned  to  him  ; 
Italy  to  his  colleague  C.  Flavius  Fimbria. 


ins,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  had 


a 


triumph  for  his  conquest  of  Numidia.  The 
principal  ornaments  of  the  procession  were 
Jugurtlia  and  his  sons  in  chains.  It  is  said, 
that  the  king  appeared  like  a  man  out  of  his 
senses.  The  ceremony  over,  he  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  being  condemned  to  be  there 
starved  to  death.  The  gaolers  in  their  haste 
to  strip  him,  tore  off  the  tips  of  his  ears  to  get 
the  pendants  he  wore  in  them.  Six  whole 
days  he  passed  in  the  dungeon  struggling  with 
famine,  and  retaining  to  the  last  moment  an 
ardent  desire  of  life7. 

Marius,  through  absence  of  thought,  went 
into  the  senate,  after  the  ceremony,  in  his 
triumphal  robe,  which  was  unprecedented. 
Perceiving  the  whole  assembly  surprised  and 
shocked  at  the  novelty,  he  instantly  left  the 
house,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  returned  in 
the  usual  habit. 

7  It  is  thought  that  Jugurtha’s  two  sous  passed  their  days 
in  captivity  at  Venusia.  App.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  i.  p.  3 76. 
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So  well  had  Rutiiius  disciplined  the  new 
raised  troops,  that  Marius,  having  his  choice, 
preferred  them,  for  the  expedition  against  the 
Cimbri,  to  the  army  which  he  himself  had 
commanded  in  Africa.  He  chose  Sy- 11a  for  his 
lieutenant,  as  thinking  him  (says  Plutarch)  a 
man  of  too  little  consequence  to  give  him 
jealousy8. 

And  now,  instead  of  being  too  gentle  and 

8  We  have  here  an  instance  (and  there  are  many  such)  of 
Plutarch’s  want  of  memory,  or,  perhaps,  of  his  little  con¬ 
cern  to  make  his  stories  either  probable  or  consistent  with 
ohe  another. 

In  his  Life  of  Marius,  after  relating  how  Bocchus  be¬ 
trayed  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  he  immediately 
adds  the  following  account. 

“  This  gave  the  first  rise  to  that  sad  and  deplorable  civil 
war  which  almost  ruined  the  whole  Roman  empire  :  for 
many  that  envied  Marius,  ascribed  the  success  wholly  to 
Sylla :  and  Sylla  himself  made  a  seal,  whereupon  was  en¬ 
graven,  Bocchus  delivering  up  Jugurtha  to  him  :  and  this 
he  constantly  used,  whereby  he  highly  provoked  Marius, 
a  man  extremely  ambitious  and  jealous  of  a  1'ival  for 
glory,”  &c. 

We  have  again,  in  the  biographer's  Life  of  Sylla,  the 
successful  negotiation  of  the  quaestor,  his  vanity,  his  seal, 
and  the  consequent  anger  and  jealousy  of  Marius. 

“  For  this  success  Marius  triumphed;  but  being  conscious 
that  the  glory  of  the  achievement  was  due  to  Sylla,  envy 
made  him  grieve  inwardly :  and  Sylla  being  himself  na¬ 
turally  vain,  and  this  being  the  first  time  that,  from  a  low 
and  private  condition,  he  had  risen  to  be  in  some  considera¬ 
tion  with  his  fellow-citizens,  his  ambition  carried  him  to 
such  a  degree  of  ostentation,  that  he  caused  a  seal  to  be 
made,  whereon  was  represented  Bocchus  delivering  up  and 
Sylla  receiving  Jugurtha;  which  seal  he  made  use  of  ever 
after.  This  touched  Marius  to  the  quick;  nevertheless,  in 
his  second  consulship,  thinking  Sylla  too  far  beneath  him  to 
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remiss  in  point  of  discipline,  which  Sallust  im¬ 
putes  to  him,  with  regard  to  the  troops  in 

be  feared  as  a  rival,  he  appointed  him  to  be  his  lieutenant  s 
and  in  his  third  consulship  employed  him  as  a  legionary 
tribune.” 

In  this  account^  though  it  be  adopted  by  M.  Vertot,  the 
Jesuits,  M.  Robin,  and  others),  it  seems  difficult  to  discern 
the  least  air  of  truth.  Is  it,  in  any  degree,  probable,  that 
Sylla,  who  (as  Plutarch  observes)  had  but  just  started  out  of 
obscurity,  and  was  very  ambitious  of  rising  to  the  highest 
honours,  would  be  so  impolitic,  as  immediately  to  provide 
himself  with  such  a  seal  as  is  described,  and  from  this  time 
constantly  wear  it ;  that  is,  coolly  and  deliberately  contrive 
to  make  Marius,  who  was  then  the  people’s  chief  favourite, 
his  enemy,  and  set  him  at  defiance,  by  appropriating  wholly 
to  himself  a  glory,  which  naturally  belonged  to  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief. 

Or,  is  it  probable,  that,  if  Sylla  had  such  folly  and  arro¬ 
gance,  and  if  Marius  was  thereby  touched  to  the  quick,  and 
so  highly  provoked,  as  the  historian  reports  him  to  have 
been,  he  would  have  chosen  this  enemy  and  rival  for  glory 
to  be  his  lieutenant  in  his  second  consulship  ? 

Marius  was  jealous  of  Sylla  as  of  a  rival  for  glory:  never¬ 
theless,  Marius  appointed  Sylla  to  be  his  lieutenant,  looking 
upon  him  as  a  man  of  too  little  consequence  to  be  his  rival 
for  glory.  This  is  Plutarch’s  account. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  seal  in  question  was  never 
thought  of  till  many  years  after  the  end  of  the  Numidian 
war,  when  king  Bocchus,  to  whom  an  alliance  with  Rome 
had  been  granted,  made  a  glittering  golden  present  to  the 
Roman  people.  And  this  might  be  gathered  from  another 
passage  in  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Marius,  where,  speaking  of 
him  after  his  return  from  Asia,  he  says,  that  he  was  neg¬ 
lected  like  a  weapon  of  war  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  adds, 
“  that  among  all  those,  whose  lustre  eclipsed  the  glory  of 
Marius,  he  was  the  most  exasperated  against  Sylla,  who 
owed  his  rise  to' the  hatred  which  the  nobles  bore  to  himself.” 
And  then  he  proceeds  in  the  following  manner:  “When 
Bocchus,  king  of  Numidia,  dedicated  in  the  capitol,  some 
golden  Victories  bearing  trophies,  and,  with  them,  a  sculp- 
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Numidia,  he  was,  on  the  contrary  (by  the  re*  c6h4r9 
port  of  Plutarch),  “  severe  in  command,  and  103. 

•  11  i  •  •  348  Cons. 

exact  even  to  rigour.  Nevertheless,  his  lm- 
petuous  spirit,  stern  look,  and  thundering 
voice,  were  considered  by  the  soldiers,  when 
grown  familiar  with  them,  not  as  terrible  to 
themselves,  but  only  to  their  enemies.” 

A  notable  act  of  impartial  justice  helped 
much  to  conciliate  to  him  the  affections  of  the 
army.  His  nephew,  who  served  in  the  post 
of  a  legionary  tribune,  having  several  times 
solicited  a  young  soldier,  under  his  command, 
to  unworthy  compliances,  and  finding  him  al- 

ture  in  gold,  representing  himself,  delivering  up  Jugurtha 
to  Sylla,  Marius  was  thereupon  almost  distracted  with  rage ; 
not  able  to  endure  that  Sylla  should  arrogate  that  honour 
to  himself. 

“  Marius  attempted  by  violence  to  pull  down  those 
figures ;  and  Sylla  strenuously  opposed  his  attempt :  but 
the  war  of  the  confederates,  then,  on  a  sudden,  threatening 
the  city,  put  a  stop  to  the  sedition,  that,  on  this  occasion, 
was  just  ready  to  break  out.”  [The  war  of  the  confede¬ 
rates  was  kindled  in  662.  J 

By  this  date  we  see,  that  the  dispute  between  Marius  and 
Sylla  for  the  glory  of  putting  a  fortunate  end  to  the  Jugur- 
thine  war  (which  ended  in  647),  was  not  till  fifteen  years 
after  its  conclusion,  when  Marius’s  interest  was  on  the  de¬ 
cline,  and  Sylla  had  made  great  progress  in  the  road  to  the 
highest  honours:  for  he  had  been  already  praetor:  and  two 
years  after  this  time  (viz.  in  664),  was  chosen  to  the  consul¬ 
ship.  And  it  would  seem  that  the  seal  was  a  copy  of  king 
Bocchus’s  present,  and  not  the  original ;  though  it  is  very 
possible  that  Syila,  to  pique  Marius  (whom  he  then  did  not 
fear),  and  to  raise  his  own  credit  with  the  people,  might, 
when  Bocchus  (with  whom  he  had  formed  a  sort  of  friend¬ 
ship)  determined  to  make  a  present  to  the  Romans,  of  a 
sculpture  in  gold,  suggest  to  him  the  device. 
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ways  inflexible,  had,  at  length,  recourse  to 
violence.  The  soldier,  being  determined  to 
expose  himself  to  any  danger  rather  than  yield, 
drew  his  sword,  and  ran  the  tribune  through 
the  body.  Being  cited  before  Marius  to  re¬ 
ceive  sentence  for  having  killed  his  comman¬ 
der;  the  general,  when  he  had  informed  him¬ 
self  fully  of  the  facts,  not  only  acquitted  the 
accused,  but,  with  his  own  hands,  crowned  him 
as  a  conqueror. 

When  Marius  arrived  in  Gaul,  he  learnt 
that  the  Cimbri,  after  ravaging  all  the  country, 
from  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees,  had,  by  those 
mountains,  entered  Spain9.  This  gave  the 
consul  leisure  to  perfect  his  troops  in  military 
discipline  :  and  (according  to  Plutarch)  the 
Romans,  notwithstanding  the  departure  of  the 
Cimbri,  found  enemies  in  Gaul :  for  he  tells  us, 
that  Sylla,  this  year,  took  prisoner  Copillus  the 
general  of  the  Tectosages'. 

,J  Floras  places  this  irruption  of  the  Cimbri  into  Spain 
before  the  consulship  of  Silanus,  1.  iii.  c.  3. 

1  About  this  time,  M.  Scaurus,  president  of  the  senate, 
and  who  had  been  consul  and  censor,  was  accused  by  Cn. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  tribune  of  the  people,  of  having 
profaned  several  sacred  rites  of  the  Romans,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  Dii  Penates  celebrated  at  Lavinium.  The 
crime  seems  to  have  been  a  heavy  one,  but  it  is  described  in 
too  vague  a  manner  to  be  accurately  understood  at  this  time. 
The  real  source  of  the  prosecutor’s  enmity  to  Scaurus  was, 
that  another  person,  assisted  by  Scaurus’s  interest,  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  Domitius’s  father  in  an  augur’s  place,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  Domitius  himself.  But,  though  animated  by  per¬ 
sonal  hatred,  Domitius  had  the  generosity  to  reject  the  in¬ 
formation  that  was  secretly  offered  him  by  one  of  Scaurus’s 
slaves,  and  to  deliver  up  the  traitor  to  his  master.  For  want. 
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When  the  time  came  for  electing  the  chief  YBJLC^° 
magistrates  at  Rome,  the  comitia  chose  Marius  102. 

&  ’  349  Cons. 

perhaps,  of  this  intelligence,  Scaurus  was  acquitted,  though 
with  some  difficulty  ;  but  Domitius  grew  such  a  favourite 
with  the  people,  that  he  was  afterwards  chosen  consul, 
censor,  and  pontifex  maximus. 

His  generosity  in  the  affair  of  Scaurus  undoubtedly  con* 
tributed  something  to  his  popularity;  but  his  chief  merit 
was  a  law  which  he  made,  to  substitute  a  popular  election 
of  priests  of  every  denomination,  to  the  old  method  of  co¬ 
optation  by  their  colleagues ;  or,  rather,  to  unite  both  these 
methods,  as  had  always  been  practised  in  the  election  of  a 
pontifex  maximus.  Seventeen  tribes,  taken  by  lot,  were  to  Cic.  de 
be  assembled,  and  the  person  who  had  the  suffrages  of  the  A°ra' 
majority  was  to  be  co-opted,  without  a  power  of  refusal,  by 
the  college  in  which  the  vacancy  happened. 

Domitius,  in  his  tribuneship,  accused  also  Junius  Silanus, 
for  misconduct  in  the  war  against  the  Cimbri,  by  whom  he 
had  been  defeated,  when  consul,  five  years  before.  He  was 
acquitted  by  the  people :  two  tribes  only  condemned  him. 

Cic.  pro  Corn.  2.  in  Fragm.  and  Ascon.  in  loc. 

C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  another  of  the  tribunes,  got  a  law 
passed,  the  import  of  which  seems  to  have  been  a  repeal  of 
that  which  Csepio  enacted  in  the  year  6 >7,  and  a  restoring 
to  the  Roman  knights  all  the  privileges  they  had  formerly 
enjoyed.  Cic.  in  Brut.  c.  Ixii. 

It  is  not  certain  what  was  the  import  of  Caepio’s  law,  or 
of  Glaucia’s:  the  first,  according  to  Jul.  Obsequens  (c.  39), 
divided  the  right  of  judicature  between  the  senators  and  the 
knights;  and  Cicero  (in  de  Invent.  1.  i.  c.  19.)  speaks  of  it 
as  favourable  to  the  senate ;  whereas  he  tells  us,  that  Glaucia, 
by  bis  lav;,  gained  over  the  knights  to  his  interest  (in  Brut, 
c.  62).  Cicero  (in  Divinat.  in  Cased,  c.  3.)  speaks  favourably 
of  the  judgments  passed  by  the  Roman  knights;  and  As- 
conius  (in  loc.)  says,  that  the  Roman  knights  continued  to 
be  judges  for  forty  years  after  the  time  of  C.  Gracchus,  and 
that  they  judged  uprightly :  that  Sylia  then  transferred  the 
right  of  judging  to  the  senators,  and  these  judged  ini- 
quitously.  And  Cicero  (Act.  i.  in  Verr.  c.  13.)  says,  that  for 
near  fifty  years  together,  during  which  time  the  right  of 
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judging  was  in  the  equestrian  order,  there  was  not  the 
least  suspicion  of  any  judge’s  taking  money,  though  the 
senators,  when  they  were  judges,  became  infamous  for  that 
crime. 

Yet  this  account  cannot  be  strictly  true  ;  for  according  to 
the  same  Asconius  (in  Orat.  pro  Corn.  1.)  Plotius,  in  the 
year  664,  got  a  law  enacted,  that  fifteen  men  out  of  each  of 
the  thirty-five  tribes  should  be  appointed  judges,  by  which 
means  some  senators  came  to  be  nominated.  And  Cicero 
(pro  Corn.)  tells  us,  that  by  the  Plotian  law,  the  senators 
were  first  admitted  to  judge  among  the  knights.  Livius 
Drusus,  in  the  year  662,  obtained  a  law,  that  the  judges 
should  be  one  half  senators  and  the  other  knights  ;  but  this 
law  being  abrogated  the  same  year  in  which  it  was  enacted, 
Cicero,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  takes  no  notice  of  it. 

It  would  seem,  upon  the  whole,  that  C.  Gracchus’s  law 
continued  in  force  till  the  year  664,  when  the  Plotian  law 
took  place  ;  and  that  this  latter  was  superseded  by  Sylla’s 
law,  which,  in  672,  gave  the  right  of  judicature  entirely  to 
the  senators. 

Glaucia  obtained  likewise  a  law,  which  granted  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city  to  whoever  of  the  Latin  allies  should  bring 
an  accusation  against  a  Roman  senator,  and  prove  his 
charge.  Cic.  pro  Balb.  c.  24. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  the  scandalous  debaucheries 
of  two  of  the  Fabii  gave  great  offence  at  Rome,  and  were 
punished  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 

One  of  them,  who  was  the  son  of  Fabius  Servilianus,  felt 
the  indignation  of  his  own  father,  who  first  banished  him 
into  the  country,  and,  upon  his  continuing  unreclaimed,  or¬ 
dered  two  slaves  to  put  him  to  death.  To  screen  the  slaves 
from  being  examined  by  torture,  old  Fabius  immediately 
manumised  them ;  and  he  himself,  upon  an  accusation’s 
being  lodged  against  him  for  this  stretch  of  the  paternal 
authority,  chose  to  decline  a  trial,  and  went  into  exile  to 
Nuceria  in  Campania.  Val.  Max.  vi.  1.5.  Oros.  v.  16. 

Allobrogicus,  the  father  of  the  other  Fabius,  was  dead ; 
but  Q.  Pompeius,  the  prmtor,  supplied  his  place,  decreed 
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expected  that  the  barbarians  would  return 
from  Spain  the  next  spring  ;  and  the  Roman 
soldiers  declared  they  would  not  march 
against  so  dreadful  an  enemy,  under  any  other 

young  Fabius  unfit  to  manage  his  ow  n  fortune,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  him  a  guardian.  Yah  Max.  iii.  2.  5. 

The  famous  Scaevola,  the  augur,  upon  his  return  from 
the  government  of  Asia,  in  the  year  64-9,  was  tried  for  mal¬ 
administration  and  extortion  in  his  province.  His  accuser 
was  T.  Albucius,  a  man  of  a  singular  character,  who  was 
possessed  with  such  a  fondness  for  every  thing  that  was 
Greek,  that  he  resided  generally  at  Athens,  and  seemed 
willing  to  forget  both  his  native  country  and  his  mother- 
tongue.  Scaevola,  in  his  way  to  his  government,  passed 
through  Athens,  where  Albucius  coming  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
the  governor,  by  way  of  ridicule  on  his  silly  affectation,  ad¬ 
dressed  him  after  the  Grecian  manner,  with  the  word  xatZc 
[hail],  and  his  whole  train  of  attendants,  officers  of  the 
army,  domestics,  and  even  lictors,  did  the  same.  Albucius  Eucil.  ap. 
was  so  nettled  at  this  affront,  that,  upon  Scaevola’s  return  F)n* 
to  Rome  he  brought  against  him  the  accusation  above-  c.  3.  & 
mentioned ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  accused  was  found  to  ^td®  .. 
be  irreproachable,  and  the  trial  served  only  to  make  Al-  70. 
bucius  still  more  ridiculous. 

Not  long  after,  he  was  accused  of  the  same  crime  with 
which  he  had  charged  Scaevola,  and  was  not  equally  fortu¬ 
nate  in  clearing  his  character  :  Albucius  had  been  praetor 
in  the  year  647  or  648,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his  office, 
was  appointed  governor  of  Sardinia,  where  having  extir-  Cic 
pated  a  few  gangs  of  robbers,  he  sent  to  Rome  to  demand  Provinc. 
a  solemn  thanksgiving  for  this  important  exploit ;  and  in  the  C°nSi  c.  7, 
mean  time  paraded  about  the  island  with  all  the  triumphal 
pomp.  The  senate,  to  mortify  his  vanity,  refused  his  re¬ 
quest,  though  it  was  known  to  be  a  thing  of  course,  and 
had  never  before  been  denied  to  any  governor.  To  com¬ 
plete  his  disgrace,  the  people  of  the  island  accused  him  of 
extortion,  and  he  was  found  guilty.  Stung  with  these  re¬ 
peated  insults  from  his  ungrateful  country,  Albucius  re-  Cic.  Tusc. 
tired  to  his  favourite  Athens,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  v'  37* 
more  like  a  philosopher  than  he  had  lived. 
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general.  The  other  consul  was  L.  Aurelius 
Orestes. 

The  Cimbri  remained  this  year  also  in  Spain, 
nor  do  we  hear  of  any  thing  considerable  per¬ 
formed,  during  the  course  of  it,  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  Gaul ;  excepting,  that  a  numerous  and 
warlike  people,  called  the  Marsi,  are  said  to 
have  been  brought,  by  Sylla’s  means,  into  an 
alliance  with  Rome. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year1,  Aurelius 
dying,  Marius  left  the  command  of  the  army 
with  his  lieutenant  Aquilius,  and  returned  to 
Rome,  to  preside  at  the  election  of  new  con¬ 
suls.  On  his  arrival,  he  gained  over  to  his 
interests  L.  Apuleius  Saturninus,  one  of  the 
tribunes  who  was  in  greatest  favour  with  the 
people. 

To  Saturninus,  when  quasstor,  had  been 
committed  the  care  of  supplying  the  city  with 
corn ;  and  because  he  did  not  discharge  the 
office  well,  the  senate  appointed  Scaurus  to 
execute  it  in  his  stead.  Provoked  at  this 
affront,  he  became  a  violent  enemy  to  the 
nobles,  and  was  therefore  easily  engaged  to 
employ  his  influence  on  the  people  to  chuse 
Marius  a  fourth  time  to  the  consulship.  Ma- 

2  This  year,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  is  said  to  have  gained 
some  advantage  against  the  Cimbri  in  Spain  (Front.  Strat. 
1.  xi.  c.  5.  §  8. )  Calpurnius  Piso  defeated  the  Thracians,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Rhodope  and  Caucasus  ( Jul.  Obseq. 
c.  41.  Flor.  lib.  xxxvi.  4.)  and  M.  Antonius,  the  orator, 
now  proconsul  in  Asia,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tines,  destroyed  the  Cilician  pirates,  for  which  he  had  a 
triumph.  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  i.  c.  18.  Liv.  Epit.  1.  lxviii. 
Tacit.  Annal.  1.  xii.  c.  62. 
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rius  himself  affected  to  decline  the  office :  y:  ®50, 
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whereupon  Saturninus  called  him  traitor  to  102. 
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his  country,  as  refusing  to  assist  her  in  so 
dangerous  a  war.  The  stratagem  was  too 
gross  not  to  be  discerned,  yet  the  people,  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  need  they  still  had  of  so  able  and 
fortunate  a  general  as  Marius,  continued  him  y.  r.  6.5! . 
in  the  consulship  ;  appointing  for  his  colleague,  Bei‘(n.hr‘ 
Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  a  man  honoured  by  the 
nobles,  and  esteemed  by  the  multitude. 

Marius,  soon  after,  set  out  for  Transalpine 
Gaul ;  and  Catulus,  accompanied  by  Sylla,  as 
his  lieutenant,  led  an  army  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alps. 

The  barbarians,  being  defeated  by  the  Cel- 
tiberians  in  Spain,  had  left  that  country,  and 
returned  into  Gaul.  And  they  now  resolved 
to  divide  their  forces,  and  to  enter  Italy  on 
different  sides :  the  Cimbri  were  to  march 
through  Noricum  ;  the  Teutoni  and  Ambrones 
through  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Marius  posted  Pint,  in 
his  army  between  two  branches  of  the  Rhone,  strab.i. 

In  order  to  have  provisions  the  more  easily  1V>  p‘ 183' 
conveyed  from  the  sea  to  his  camp,  by  means 
of  the  river,  the  mouths  of  which  were  choked 
up  with  mud  and  sand,  he  caused  his  soldiers 
to  dig  a  canal  from  the  river  to  the  sea ;  a 
work  which  still  subsisted  in  Plutarch’s  time, 
and  had  the  name  of  Fossa  Mariana. 

At  length  the  enormous  multitude  of  the  pint,  in 
Teutoni  and  Ambrones  approached  the  Roman  Mar' 
army,  and,  with  terrible  cries,  defied  them  to 
battle.  Marius  declined  the  challenge.  To 
accustom  his  troops  to  the  fierce  countenances 
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and  hideous  noises  of  the  barbarians,  he  posted 
his  men  successively,  in  different  corps,  upon 
the  ramparts  of  the  camp,  from  whence  they 
might  have  a  full  view  of  the  enemy ;  who 
not  only  ravaged  the  country  round  about, 
but  frequently  insulted  the  Romans  in  their 
intrenchments.  Provoked  at  this  insolence, 
the  soldiers  murmured  in  private,  and  com¬ 
plained  that  their  general  had  no  confidence 
in  them,  since  he  would  not  lead  them  against 
the  barbarians.  Marius,  being  informed  of 
their  complaints,  was  pleased  with  the  ardour 
of  his  troops,  and  signified  to  them,  that  he 
had  no  distrust  of  their  courage,  but  only 
waited,  by  the  admonition  of  oracles,  for  a 
favourable  time  and  place  in  which  to  give 
battle.  These  oracles  were  two  vultures  and 
a  Syrian  woman  named  Martha.  The  vultures 
he  had  tamed,  and  he  used  to  let  them  loose 
about  the  camp,  at  proper  times,  their  ap¬ 
pearance  being  deemed  a  good  omen.  Martha, 
whom  his  wife  had  sent  to  him  from  Rome, 
was  esteemed  a  prophetess;  because  at  a  com¬ 
bat  of  gladiators,  she  had  luckily  guessed 
which  of  them  would  have  the  victory.  She 
wore  a  large  purple  mantle  fastened  with 
clasps,  and  bore  in  her  hand  a  spear  wrapped 
round  with  bunches  of  flowers,  and  was  car- 
ried  about  the  camp  in  a  litter.  Great  honours 
and  respect  were  paid  her,  and  Marius  never 
sacrificed  but  by  her  orders. 

It  is  reported,  that  an  officer  of  the  Teutoni, 
remarkable  for  the  greatness  of  his  stature, 
challenged  the  Roman  general  to  single  com- 
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bat.  Marius  answered 
such  haste  to  die,  let  him  go  hang  himself. 

Then,  pointing  to  an  old  gladiator  of  a  very- 
low  stature,  he  added,  “  Let  him  first  van¬ 
quish  this  little  man,  and  then  I  will  fight  the 
conqueror.” 

The  barbarians,  having  in  vain  attempted  in 
to  force  Marius’s  camp,  at  the  expense  of  a 
great  number  of  their  men,  resolved,  without 
regarding  any  more  the  consul,  to  march 
directly  forward  to  Italy.  They  passed 3  very 
near  the  Roman  intrench ments,  and,  with 
insolent  raillery,  asked  the  soldiers,  whether 
they  had  any  messages  to  send  to  their  wives? 

Marius  followed  the  enemy,  kept  always  near 
them,  and  at  night  intrenched  himself  on  the 
most  advantageous  spot  he  could  find.  Vfhen 
they  were  got  to  Aquae  *  Sextiae,  they  en-  *Aixin 

~  °  1  7  J  Provence. 

camped  in  a  vast  extent  of  ground  along  the 
banks  of  a  small  river  (probably  the  Arc), 
and  the  consul  on  an  eminence :  an  advan¬ 
tageous  post,  only  it  wanted  water.  This 
(says  Plutarch)  he  did  on  purpose,  and  when 
his  soldiers  complained  of  his  having  encamped 
them  in  a  place  where  they  must  die  with 
thirst,  he  shewed  them  the  river ;  saying, 

“  Yonder  is  water ;  but  you  must  purchase  it 
at  the  price  of  your  blood they  answered, 

“  Why  do  you  not  lead  us  thither,  while  we 
have  any  blood  in  our  veins?”  Marius  re¬ 
plied,  “  You  must  first  fortify  your  camp. 


99 


3  Plutarch  says,  it  is  reported,  that  the  barbarians  were 
six  days  in  passing  by  the  Roman  intrenchments  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  march. 
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.  C^L  The  soldiers  obeyed,  though  with  reluctance ; 
m.  but  the  suttlers  and  servants,  impatient  to  have 
J  (ill  nk  for  themselves  and  their  beasts,  snatch¬ 
ing  up  what  weapons  they  could  find,  went  in 
a  body  to  fetch  water  from  the  river.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Teutoni  were  a  good  way  up 
the  river  on  the  same  side  with  the  Roman 
camp ;  the  Ambrones,  on  the  other  side, 
lower  down  ;  and  over-against  the  enemy. 
When  the  Roman  suttlers  had  reached  the 
river,  they  were  at  first  attacked  by  only  a 
small  number  of  the  barbarians,  the  rest  being 
at  dinner,  or  bathing ;  but  on  hearing  the 
noise  made  in  the  skirmish,  the  whole  body 
of  the  Ambrones,  amounting  to  above  thirty 
thousand  men,  issued  out,  most  of  them  flushed 
with  wine:  yet  they  did  not  approach  in  dis¬ 
order,  or  with  confused  cries, but  regulated  their 
march  by  a  kind  of  music,  which  they  made  by 
beating  upon  their  armour;  and  they  frequently 
repeated  their  own  name,  Ambrones,  Am¬ 
brones.  It  happened,  that  the  Ligurians 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  army : 
and  the  same  name  having  been  that  of  their 
nation,  they  too  immediately  began  to  cry 
out,  Ambrones,  so  that  the  field  resounded  with 
this  word  from  every  quarter.  The  Ambrones 
had  the  river  to  pass  ;  and  in  passing  it  broke 
their  ol  der ;  and,  before  they  could  form  again, 
the  Ligurians  charged  them,  and  the  Romans 
advancing  at  the  same  time  to  sustain  their 
allies,  the  enemy  quickly  turned  their  backs. 
Many  of  them  perished  in  the  river,  which 
the  Romans  crossing,  pursued  the  runaways 
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even  to  their  camp.  Here  a  new  kind  of 
enemies  presented  themselves  against  both  101. 
the  pursued  and  the  pursuers.  The  wives  of 
the  Ambrones,  armed  with  swords  and  hatchets, 
and  gnashing  their  teeth  with  rage,  discharged 
their  fury  equally  upon  their  husbands  (whom 
they  called  traitors),  and  upon  the  enemy. 

The  night  coming  on,  the  Romans  retired, 
but  spent  that  night  in  great  anxiety  and 
terror ;  tor  their  camp  was  not  yet  fortified, 
and,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  Ambrones 
had  been  cut  to  pieces,  an  immense  multi¬ 
tude  remained  of  the  barbarians,  by  whom 
they  expected  every  moment  to  be  attacked. 

That  night,  however,  and  all  the  following 
day,  passed  without  any  action ;  early  the 
next  morning  the  consul  drew  up  his  foot  in 
order  of  battle,  upon  an  eminence  before  his 
camp,  making  his  cavalry  descend  into  the 
plain.  He  had  before  detached  three  thousand 
of  his  infantry  under  the  conduct  of  Claudius 
Marcellus  to  lie  in  ambush,  and,  at  a  proper 
time,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  The 
Teutoni,  seeing  the  Romans  drawn  up  for 
battle,  had  not  patience  to  wait  till  they  should 
come  down  into  the  plain,  but  advanced  furi¬ 
ously  up  the  hill  to  attack  them.  Marius  or¬ 
dered  his  men  not  to  stir,  till  the  barbarians  were 
near ;  then  having  first  thrown  their  darts,  to 
fall  upon  them  sword  in  hand,  and  push  them 
down  the  hill  with  their  bucklers.  The  Teutoni 
were  soon  driven  into  the  plain  ;  and  the 
foremost  had  scarce  begun  to  rally,  when 
Marcellus,  on  a  sudden,  charged  them  behind. 

m  2 
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Y’  ®*  ®51,  Being  thus  attacked,  at  once,  both  in  front 
ioi.  and  rear,  they  made  but  a  short  resistance. 
More  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Plutarch)  were  killed  or  taken  pri¬ 
soners4. 

Diod.  According  to  some  authors,  the  Roman 

Lxxx'vi.  army  unanimously  made  a  present  to  their 
m  general  of  the  whole  spoil.  Marius  caused  it 
to  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price  to  the  soldiers, 
chusing  rather  to  act  in  that  manner,  than  to 
make  a  pure  donation  of  it ;  and  this,  pro¬ 
bably,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  setting  too 
small  a  value  on  their  present.  This  proceed¬ 
ing  acquired  him  universal  esteem :  the  great 
united  with  the  multitude  in  applauding  him. 

As  to  the  arms  taken  from  the  barbarians, 
Marius  set  apart,  for  the  ornaments  of  his 
triumph,  all  the  richest  and  most  glittering : 
the  rest  he  ordered  to  be  heaped  together, 
that  he  might  make  a  sacrifice  of  them  to  the 
gods.  Crowned  with  laurel,  and  clothed  in  a 
robe  of  state,  he  was  going  with  his  own 

4  In  the  epitome  of  Livy  (1.  Ixviii.)  it  is  said,  that  two 
hundred  thousand  of  the  barbarians  perished  in  this  and 
the  former  battle ;  and  that  ninety  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners. 

The  report  of  Velleius  Paterculus  (1.  ii.  c.  12.)  is,  that 
above  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were  killed  in  both 
actions,  and  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Teutoni  was  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

\  Valerius  Maximus  (l.vi.  c.  1.  §3.  extern.)  tells  us,  that, 

after  the  battle,  the  young  women  of  the  Teutoni  requested 
of  Marius  that  they  might  be  given  to  the  vestal  virgins, 
promising  perpetual  chastity :  but  this  being  denied  them, 
they  hanged  themselves  the  night  following.  Florus  (iii.  3.) 
relates  nearly  the  same  story  of  the  Cimbrian  women. 
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hands  (according  to  the  Roman  custom),  to  •  j^2, 
set  fire  to  the  pile,  when  certain  horsemen,  100.  * 
riding  full-speed,  appeared  on  a  sudden. 

Coming  up  to  him,  they  dismounted,  ac¬ 
costed  him  with  the  news  of  his  being  consul 
for  the  fifth  time,  and  delivered  him  letters 
that  notified  his  election  ;  a  new  subject  of  joy 
to  the  whole  army  :  Marius  finished  his  sacri¬ 
fice  amidst  their  universal  acclamations. 

The  colleague  appointed  to  Marius  was 
Manius  Aquilius,  commissioned  afterwards  to 
conduct  a  war  against  the  revolted  slaves  in 
Sicily  ;  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Catulns  continued  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
which  he  had  led  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  That 
he  might  not  be  obliged  to  weaken  his  forces 
by  such  a  division  of  them  as  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  dfefend  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  he 
had  retired  over  the  Atliesis*.  After  he  had  *The 

Adigew 

pitched  his  camp,  he  caused  forts  to  be  raised 
on  each  bank  of  the  river  to  defend  the  pass, 
and  a  wooden  bridge  to  be  built,  by  which  he 
might  have  a  communication  with  the  guard 
on  the  farther  side.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Cimbri  came  down  the  Alps  that  were  yet 
covered  with  snow5,  and,  advancing  to  the 
A  thesis,  encamped  within  sight  of  the  enemy. 

This  done  they  threw  into  the  channel  earth, 
trees,  and  vast  pieces  of  rocks,  and  when  the 
stream,  by  being  straightened,  became  rapid, 

5  Plutarch  reports,  that  the  barbarians,  out  of  a  sort  of 
bravado,  climbed  up  naked  over  heaps  of  ice  and  snow  to 
the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  then,  upon  their  large  shields,  let 
themselves  slide  down  to  the  .bottom. 
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they  cast  into  it  things  of  great  weight,  which, 
being  carried  down  by  the  current  with  vio¬ 
lence  against  the  piles  of  the  bridge,  so  shook 
it,  that  it  seemed  in  danger  of  being  carried 
away.  The  Roman  soldiers  did  not  wait  for 
the  event,  but  being  seized  with  terror,  aban¬ 
doned  their  camp.  Catulus,  finding  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  stop  his  men,  put  himself  at  their  head, 
that  the  army  might  seem  to  have  only  obeyed 
the  coirfmand  of  their  general,  and  not  run 
away  through  fear  of  the  enemy  :  an  instance 
of  the  most  noble  and  disinterested  conduct, 
according  to  Plutarch  ;  the  general  sacrificing 
his  private  glory  to  the  good  of  his  country  : 
yet  certainly  this  noble  action,  so  highly 
praised  by  the  historian6,  is  capable  of  a  con¬ 
struction  not  much  to  the  advantage  of  Ca¬ 
tulus,  [or  of  Sylla,  whom  the  same  historian 
represents  as  the  chief  counsellor  of  this  gene¬ 
ral,  and  his  right  hand  for  execution]. 

The  guard  of  the  fort  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  defended  themselves  with  resolution 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Cimbri ;  who,  ad¬ 
miring  their  bravery,  granted  them  at  length 
an  honourable  capitulation,  and  swore  to  it 
upon  a  brazen  bull. 


*  “  I  do  not  believe  (says  Monsieur  Crevier  very  judi¬ 
ciously),  that  Marius,  on  the  like  occasion,  would  have 
been  willing  to  deserve  the  like  praise  ;  and,  indeed,  Plu¬ 
tarch  ( in  Sylla)  tells  us,  that  Catulus  was  no  great  warrior.” 
Hist.  Rom.  tom.  IX.  1.  xxx. 

Scaurus  (president  of  the  senate)  had  a  son,  who  served 
in  the  cavalry :  he  fled  full  speed  to  Rome.  His  father,  on 
notice  of  his  arrival,  forbade  him  ever  to  appear  before  him: 
whereupon  the  young  man  killed  himself.  Front.  Strat.  1. 
iv.  c.  1.  §  13.  Aur.  Viet,  in  Scaur. 
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After  taking  the  fort,  the  Cimbri  spread  ' 
themselves  over  the  country,  and  pillaged  it.  __  100. 
In  this  situation  of  things,  Marius  was  sent  for 
to  Rome  :  on  his  arrival,  the  senate  offered 
him  a  triumph,  but  he  deferred  his  acceptance 
of  that  honour,  till  the  war  should  be  ter¬ 
minated  by  another  victory  ;  which  he  spoke 
of  as  a  thing  certain  :  and  presently  setting 
out  for  the  camp  of  his  late  colleague,  he  at 
the  same  time  ordered  thither  his  own  army 
from  Gaul. 

The  two  generals,  having  joined  their  forces, 
passed  the  Po.  The  Cimbri  were  at  no  great 
distance,  but  deferred  offering  battle,  till  their 
friends,  the  Teutoni,  should  come  to  their  as¬ 
sistance,  according  to  agreement7.  In  the 
mean  time  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  con¬ 
sul,  demanding  that  lands  and  towns  might  be 
assigned  them,  sufficient  both  for  themselves 
and  for  their  brethren.  “  What  brethren  do 
you  speak  of?”  (said  Marius  to  the  ambas¬ 
sadors)  :  they  answered,  “  The  Teutoni.”  To 
which  the  consul  replied,  u  Do  not  trouble 
yourselves  about  providing  for  your  brethren  ; 
we  have  already  given  them  land,  and  they 
will  always  keep  possession  of  it.”  The  am¬ 
bassadors  finding  themselves  insulted,  broke 
out  into  passion,  threatening  to  make  him  re¬ 
pent  his  behaviour  so  soon  as  the  Teutoni 
should  arrive.  “  They  are  here  already  (said 
Marius)  and  it  would  not  be  kind  in  you  to  go 
away  without  saluting  your  brethren.”  After 

7  Florus  tells  us,  that  tlte  Cimbri,  after  the  action  upon 
the  Athesis,  were  enervated,  by  living  luxuriously. 
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these  words,  he  caused  the  kings  (or  leaders) 
of  the  Teutoni,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners, 
to  be  brought  forth  in  chains. 

The  Citnbri,  on  the  return  and  report  of 
their  ambassadors,  advanced  without  losing  a 
moment ;  and,  having  encamped  not  far  from 
the  consul,  their  king  Bojorix,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  body  of  cavalry,  came  tor  ward,  and  de¬ 
fied  Marius  to  battle,  bidding  him  name  the 
day  and  place.  The  consul  answered,  C6  that 
it  was  noo  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  take 
counsel  of  their  enemies  about  giving  battle  5 
nevertheless,  he  would  have  that  complaisance 
for  him,  to  do  what  he  had  desired/’  It  was 
thereupon  agreed,  that  the  time  should  be  the 
third  day  from  thence,  and  that  the  field  of 
battle  should  be  the  plain  of  Vercellse  ;  a  plain 
commodious  for  the  Roman  cavalry,  and  large 
enough  for  the  barbarians  to  draw  up  their 
numerous  forces.  Thither  the  Homans  and 
Cimbri  repaired  punctually  at  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed.  Catulus’s  army  consisted  of  twenty 
thousand  three  hundred  foot  ;  Marius  had 
thirty-two  thousand.  The  number  of  the 
Roman  cavalry  is  not  mentioned.  Plutarch 
is  the  only  writer  who  gives  us  any  particulars 
of  this  battle,  and  his  account  is  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  ;  the  memoirs  of  Sylla,  who  became 
Marius’s  greatest  enemy,  and  was  now  lieu¬ 
tenant  to  Catulus,  being  his  chief  and  almost 
only  authority8.  [Once  he  quotes  the  me- 

8  The  same  memoirs  relate,  that  Sylla,  by  his  industry,  in 
a  time  of  scarcity,  supplied  the  troops  of  Marius  with  pro¬ 
visions  in  abundance ;  a  service  which  greatly  displeased 
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moirs  of  Catulus.  j  Plutarch  relates,  that  the  y^  b.^652. 
consul  posted  Catulus  and  his  troops  in  the  100. 
centre,  and,  having  divided  his  own  forces  into 
two  bodies,  placed  them  on  the  wings,  a  little 
advanced  towards  the  enemy,  that  he  might 
have  the  glory  of  defeating  them  before  the 
proconsul’s  troops  could  engage.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  had  the  advantages  of  the  sun  and 
wind. 

The  Cimbri  drew  up  their  infantry  in  a 
square  body,  each  side  thirty  furlongs  in 
lengfh.  Their  cavalry,  amounting  to  fifteen 
thousand,  seem  to  have  been  at  first  posted  on 
the  right  of  their  infantry,  from  whence  they 
wheeled  off  by  degrees,  in  order  to  come  upon 
the  rear  of  the  enemy.  This  stratagem  the 
Roman  generals  perceived :  but  their  soldiers 
thought  it  a  flight,  and  therefore  advanced  as 
to  the  pursuit,  without  waiting  for  orders. 

The  whole  body  of  the  Cambrian  infantry 
moved  forward  (says  Plutarch),  like  the  waters 
of  a  vast  sea.  Marius  and  Catulus,  lifting  up 
their  hands  towards,  heaven,  vowed  the  one  to 
sacrifice  a  hecatomb  to  the  gods,  the  other  to 
dedicate  a  temple  to  the  fortune  of  this  day. 

A  mighty  cloud  of  dust  arose,  and  covered  both 
armies.  Marius,  according  to  Syila’s  memoirs, 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  himself  in  this 
cloud.  Though  the  Cimbrian  phalanx  was 
three  miles  deep,  he  passed  it  by,  and  wan¬ 
dered  up  and  down  the  plains  a  good  while 

Marius,  because  of  his  extreme  jealousy  of  Sylla,  who  re- 
garemg  him  as  an  enemy  to  his  advancement,  had  left  him, 
and  attached  himself  to  Catulus. 
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without  being  able  to  find  the  enemy.  But 
Catulus  and  Svlla  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
them ;  and  with  only  about  twenty  thousand 
men,  stood  the  whole  brunt  of  this  battle. 
The  excessive  heat  (for  it  was  in  the  end  of 
July)  greatly  incommoded  the  Cimbri,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  cold  climate;  and  they  had  the 
farther  disadvantage  of  the  sun’s  shining  full 
in  their  faces.  It  is  said,  that  their  foremost 
ranks  had  somehow  linked  themselves  to¬ 
gether,  to  hinder  their  order  from  being 
broken.  These  therefore  were  cut  to  pieces, 
the  rest  put  to  flight,  and  driven  to  their  camp. 
There  the  women,  mounted  upon  the  wag¬ 
gons,  furiously  assaulted  those  that  fled,  whe¬ 
ther  husbands,  brothers,  or  fathers.  They  sent 
deputies  to  Marius,  to  demand  of  him,  either 
liberty,  or  a  slavery  which  suited  their  sex  and 
virtue,  offering  to  become  slaves  to  the  vestals, 
and  to  bind  themselves  to  the  observance  of 
perpetual  chastity  like  them.  T  his  grace 
being  refused,  they  murdered  their  children 
and  themselves.  To  this  romantic  account  it 
is  added,  that  the  men,  for  want  of  trees,  upon 
which  to  hang  themselves,  made  running 
knots  upon  their  necks  with  cords,  the  ends  of 
which  they  fastened  to  the  horns  or  feet  of 
their  cattle,  and,  driving  the  beasts  forwards 
with  goads,  made  a  shift  to  get  themselves 
strangled,  or  trodden  to  death.  Nevertheless, 
sixty  thousand  of  them  were  taken  prisoners9. 

s  Thus  Plutarch :  but  Veil.  Pat.  (l.ii.'c.  2.)  says,  the 
number  of  the  prisoners  and  the  dead  amounted  to  about 
a  hundred  thousand ;  and  he  adds,  that,  by  this  victory, 
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We  are  told  (says  Plutarch),  that  Marius’s  Y-  ^u065^ 
soldiers,  though  they  carried  oft’  all  the  bag-  Ref.chr. 
gage,  had  taken  only  two  standards,  while 
Catulus’s  men  brought  thirty  into  their  camp  ;  Pint,  in 
and  that,  as  a  farther  proof  that  this  part  of  hut, op.  1. 
the  army  had  the  greater  share  in  the  victory,  h'lui.Vor. 
upon  almost  all  the  darts  by  which  the  Cimbri  cit- 
had  fallen,  was  found  inscribed  the  name  of 
Catulus.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  whole 
honour  of  this  victory  was,  in  after  times,  and 
is  still,  given  to  Marius.  And,  even  when 
the  event  was  recent,  Catulus  was  thought 
sufficiently  honoured,  by  being  adorned  (as 
Juvenal  expresses  it)  with  the  second  laurel- 
branch  '. 

Marius,  notwithstanding  the  mischiefs  he  afterwards  did, 
hindered  his  country  from  wishing  that  he  had  never  been 
born.  Eutropius  (1.  v.  c.  i.)  tells  us,  that  in  this  important 
action,  the  Romans  lost  no  more  than  three  hundred  men. 
According  to  him,  and  the  epitome  of  Livy  (1.  lxviii.)  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  this 
battle,  and  sixty  thousand  taken  prisoners. 

It  is  reported,  that  Marius  gave  the  freedom  of  Rome  to 
a  thousand  men  of  the  Camertes,  a  people  of  Umbria,  in 
reward  of  their  bravery  in  this  war  ;  and  when  it  was  after¬ 
wards  remonstrated  to  him,  that  what  he  had  dene  was  il¬ 
legal,  he  answered,  that  the  din  of  arms  had  hindered  him 
from  hearing  the  voice  of  the  laws.  Plut.  in  Apophthegm, 
and  in  Mar. 

1  Hie  *  lamen  et  Cimbros,  et  sununa  pericula  rerum 
Excipit,  et  soius  trepidantem  protegit  urbem. 

Atque  ideo,  postquam  ad  Cimbrcs,  stragernque  volabant, 

Qui  nunquaui  attigsrant.  majora  cadavera,  corvi, 

Nobiiis  ornatur  lauro  collega  secunda. 

Juven.  Sat.  viii. 
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At  Rome,  the  people,  on  the  night  they  re- 
vai  Max  ceived  the  news  of  the  victory,  began  their 
'  /  § -c*  suPpers  with  libations  to  Marius  as  to  a  di- 
piat.  in  vinity.  They  styled  him  the  third  founder 
of  Rome,  and  would  have  had  him  triumph, 
without  the  proconsul’s  sharing  with  him  in 
that  honour.  This,  however,  he  refused;  and 
the  two  generals,  after  their  return  home,  tri¬ 
umphed  together. 

piin.  i.  It  is  said,  that,  from  this  time,  Marius  never 
vah'kax?’  drank  but  out  of  a  goblet,  such  as  Bacchus 
i.  m.  e.  6.  was  imagined  to  have  used  after  his  conquest 
pint,  in  of  India.  He  likewise  built  a  temple  to  Ho- 
cic.de  nour  and  Virtue  ;  Catulus  another,  not  to  For- 

e.  n.1’  tune  in  general,  but  (in  discharge  of  his  vow) 

to  the  fortune  of  this  day  ( 'fortunes  hvjuscc 
did),  meaning  the  day  on  which  the  Cimbri 
were  vanquished :  but  the  inscription  was  ap¬ 
plicable  to  every  day  in  the  year1. 

2  This  year  one  Publicius  Malleolus  for  having  murdered 
his  mother,  was  sewed  up  in  a  sack  with  a  dog,  a  cock,  a 
viper,  and  an  ape,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  Vid.  Auct.  ad 
Herenn.  1.  i.  c.  13.  Cic.  Orat.  c.  30.  Oros.  1.  v.  c.  16.  This 
is  the  second  instance,  mentioned  in  history,  of  parricide 
among  the  Romans.  Romulus  (says  Plutarch)  decreed  no 
punishment  for  this  crime,  as  being  a  wickedness  lie  had 
never  heard  of ;  nor  was  there  any  example  of  it,  till  after 
the  second  Punic  war:  and  according  to  the  epitome  of 
Livy  (1.  lxviii.)  if  the  reading  be  right,  Malleolus  was  the 
first  who  was  punished  in  the  above  manner.  Hence  some 
have  thought,  that  the  law  against  parricide  was  enacted 
upon  this  occasion.  But  Cicero  (pro  Rose.  Amer.  c.  xxv.) 
commends  the  old  Romans,  as  being  wiser  than  Solon;  who 
had  provided  no  punishment  for  parricide.  He  calls  those 
oldRomans'our  ancestors’  (mnjores  nostri),  which  he  would 
hardly  have  done,  had  they  lived  in  his  own  time ;  and  he 
was  five  years  old,  when  Malleolus  was  condemned.  Nor 
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The  second  Servile  War  in  Sicily. 
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During  the  war  against  the  Cirnbri  and 
their  allies,  the  republic  had  another  war  to  Diod  gic> 
maintain  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily 3.  In  the  i-  *xxy>. 


ap.  Phot. 


Was  that  kind  of  punishment  unknown  to  the  Romans  of 
the  early  times.  Plautus  mentions  it  in  Aulularla  ;  and  Val. 
Max.  (1.  i.  c.  1.  §  13.)  tells  us,  that  Tarquin  ordered  M. 
Tullius,  one  of  the  duumvirs  who  had  the  care  of  the  Sibyl¬ 
line  books,  to  be  sewed  in  a  sack,  and  thrown  into  the 
sea,  for  giving  a  copy  of  a  book,  containing  the  secreta 
civil.ium  sacrorum,  to  one  Petronius  Sabinus. 

3  Some  commotions  (soon  suppressed)  of  the  slaves  in 
Italy,  had  been  the  prelude  to  this  Sicilian  war.  The  most 
considerable  of  them  had  a  Roman  knight,  named  Vettius, 
for  its  author.  He  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  a 
young  slave,  and  bought  her  for  seven  talents,  which  he 
promised  to  pay  at  a  certain  time.  The  term  elapsed,  and 
he  had  not  the  money  ;  for  though  his  father  had  been  ex¬ 
tremely  rich,  he  himself  had  squandered  away  the  inherit¬ 
ance  by  his  extravagance  ;  yet  the  bad  state  of  his  affairs 
was  not  publicly  known.  He  requested,  and  obtained,  of 
his  creditor  further  time  ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  it,  being 
still  insolvent,  and  his  creditor  urgent,  he  took  a  rnad  and 
desperate  resolution.  He  bought,  upon  credit,  a  great  many 
suits  of  armour,  armed  his  own  slaves  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred,  assumed  the  diadem,  the  purple  robe,  all  the; 
marks  of  sovereignty,  and  proclaimed  himself  king.  His 
first  exploit  was  to  seize  and  murder  his  importunate  cre¬ 
ditor.  His  forces  increasing  to  seven  hundred  men,  he| 
fortified  a  camp  to  serve  as  an  asylum  for  all  that  would 
join  him.  His  army  amounted  to  three  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  men,  when  L.  Lucullus,  then  praetor,  with  four  thou¬ 
sand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  came  to  an  engage-' 
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YBef ’ch52’  3rear  ^49  Marius,  having  obtained  leave  of  the 
100.  senate  to  ask,  from  foreign  states,  assistance 
CAA13  against  the  Cimbri,  had  sent  to  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  for  recruits.  The  king  ex¬ 
cused  himself,  alleging,  that  a  great  number 
of  his  subjects  had  been  forcibly  carried  away 
„  into  slavery,  by  those  who  farmed  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  republic  in  the  East.  The  com¬ 
plaint  appearing  to  the  senate  to  be  well 
grounded,  they  passed  a  decree,  that  no  free¬ 
man  of  the  Roman  allies  should  in  any  pro¬ 
vince  be  treated  as  slaves,  and  that  the  pro- 
consuls  and  p rectors  should  take  care  that  all 
such  as  had  been  injuriously  forced  into  sla¬ 
very  should  be  set  free  :  in  obedience  to  this 
decree,  Licinius  Nerva,  praetor  in  Sicily,  gave 
liberty,  in  a  few  days,  to  above  eight  hundred 
slaves.  The  chief  men  of  the  island,  foreseeing 
how  much  they  should  be  losers,  by  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  decree,  addressed  themselves  to 
the  praetor,  and  begged  of  him  to  manumise 
no  more  of  the  slaves.  Licinius,  either  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  by  bribes,  or  desiring  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  rich,  would  no  longer  listen 
to  the  complaints  of  such  of  the  slaves,  as, 
having  been  forced  into  slavery,  had  recourse 
to  him  for  redress.  On  the  contrary,  he  gave 
them  rough  language,  and  sent  them  home  to 
their  masters.  The  slaves  hereupon  had  re- 

ment  with  him,  in  which  Vettius  gained  some  advantage. 
But  the  praetor  having  afterwards  found  means  to  gain  over 
Apollonius,  whom  Vettius  had  made  his  principal  officer, 
the  new  king  was  betrayed,  and  reduced  to  kill  himself. 
Diod.  Eclog.  book  xxxvi. 
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course  to  arms.  About  two  hundred  of  them,  Y-  A52 

her-  Cnr. 

havin'!:  posted  themselves  upon  a  rock,  for-  100. 

&  *  1  351  Con5. 

tided  it,  and  defended  themselves  for  some 
time  against  all  the  efforts  of  Licinius.  At 
length  he  sent  for  one  C.  Titinius,  who  had 
been,  some  years  before,  condemned  to  death  ; 
but  having  escaped  from  punishment,  now 
practised  robbery.  To  this  man  Licinius 
promised  pardon  and  protection,  if,  by  his 
means,  the  slaves  should  be  reduced.  Titinius, 
with  a  body  of  his  associates,  went  over  to  the 
rebels,  as  if  to  spirit  them  against  their  ene¬ 
mies.  Being  well  received  by  them,  and,  for 
his  bravery,  declared  their  general,  he,  soon 
after,  betrayed  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  This  insurrection,  thus  suppressed, 
was  immediately  followed  by  another.  In  a 
few  days,  the  rebels  amounted  to  two  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and,  alter  a  victory,  which  they  ob¬ 
tained  over  a  Roman  detachment,  their  num¬ 
ber  increased  to  above  six  thousand.  They 
then  chose  themselves  a  king,  one  Salvius, 
a  pretender  to  the  art  of  divination  by  inspect¬ 
ing  the  entrails  of  animals.  After  some  time 
spent  in  plundering  the  country,  Salvius  laid 
siege  to  Morgantia ;  and  Licinius  advanced 
with  a  view  to  relieve  the  place.  But  the 
rebels  turned  upon  him,  and,  having  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  ground,  L  mated  him.  Only 
six  hundred  men  of  the  Roman  army  fell  in 
this  action,  but  four  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners :  for  Solvius  had  prudently  pro¬ 
claimed  quarter  to  all  who  should  throw  down 
their  arms. 
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Be^’chr2’  rePort  °f  this  victory,  such  multi- 

100.  tudes  flocked  in  to  the  rebels  from  all  parts, 
that  their  army  was  doubled,  and  they  re¬ 
newed  their  attacks  upon  Morgan tia,  at  the 
same  time  promising  liberty  to  the  slaves  with¬ 
in  the  town.  But,  their  masters  making  them 
the  same  promise,  in  case  of  victory,  the  slaves 
fought  so  bravely  that  they  forced  the  rebels 
to  raise  the  siege.  Nevertheless,  Licinius  an¬ 
nulled  the  promise  made  to  those  slaves,  who 
thereupon  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

The  contagion  of  rebellion  spread  itself  to 
the  territories  of  iEgesta  and  Lilybaeum. 
Athenio,  a  Cilician,  a  pretender  to  divination 
by  the  stars,  got  together  about  a  thousand 
of  his  fellow-slaves  ;  and  he,  too,  assumed  the 
title  of  king.  His  army  increasing  to  ten 
thousand  able-bodied  men  (for  he  would  not, 
like  king  Salvius,  receive  promiscuously  all 
that  came  to  him)  he  laid  siege  to  Lilybaeum, 
a  place  that  was  deemed  impregnable.  Athe¬ 
nio,  after  some  time,  became  sensible  of  his 
error,  and  then,  that  he  might  quit  his  enter¬ 
prise  without  dishonour,  pretended,  that  the 
gods  had  foretold  him,  by  the  stars,  that  if  the 
army  continued  the  siege,  some  sudden  mis¬ 
fortune  would  certainly  befall  it.  A  fleet  from 
Mauritania,  with  succours  sent  by  king  Boc- 
chus  to  the  Romans,  happened  to  arrive  at 
Lilybaeum,  just  at  the  time  when  Athenio  be¬ 
gan  to  decamp ;  and  those  Africans  landed 
soon  enough  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  rebel 
army,  which  suffered  a  considerable  loss  :  but 
this  loss  was  more  than  compensated  to  Athe- 
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nio  by  the  increase  of  credit  which  his  astro-  y.  r.-  652< 

J  ...  Bef.  Chr- 

logical  prediction  gained  him.  i’oo. 

In  the  mean  time  Salvius,  who  had  assumed 
the  name  of  Tryphon,  a  name  formerly  borne 
by  one  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  chose  Triocala  4 
for  his  place  of  residence.  There  he  built  a  pa¬ 
lace,  fortified  the  castle  (which  was  before  very 
strong),  and  enlarged  the  town.  From  hence 
he  sent,  as  king,  a  command  to  Athenio  to 
come  and  join  him  with  the  forces  he  had  col¬ 
lected.  Contrary  to  all  men’s  expectations, 

Athenio  obeyed,  and  marched  to  Triocala 
with  three  thousand  men  :  the  remainder  of 
his  army  he  had  dispersed  over  the  country  to 
pillage  it,  and  to  engage  as  many  of  the  slaves 
as  they  could  to  take  part  with  him.  The 
two  generals,  for  some  time,  lived  amica¬ 
bly  together  ;  but,  at  length,  Tryphon  sus¬ 
pecting  Athenio  of  a  design  to  supplant  him, 
caused  him  to  be  seized  and  put  under  con¬ 
finement. 

The  next  year  [650],  Licinius  Lucullus5 
who  succeeded  Licinius  Nerva,  in  the  praetor- 
ship  of  Sicily,  landed  in  the  island  with  seven¬ 
teen  thousand  men.  On  the  news  of  their  ar¬ 
rival,  Tryphon  released  Athenio,  and  marched 
with  him,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men, 
to  meet  Lucuilus.  The  battie  was  long  doubt¬ 
ful.  Athenio  fought  with  great  bravery,  but, 

4  Triocala  (quasi  r§i«  *«*«)  was  so  called  on  account  of 
three  sorts  of  beauty  which  were  there  united :  the  strength 
of  its  situation  (for  it  was  built  upon  a  high  rock),  springs 
of  excellent  water,  and  fruitful  fields  below. 

5  Father  of  him  who  afterwards  conducted  the  war  against 
Mithridates. 
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having  received  three  wounds,  by  two  of 
which  his  legs  were  lamed,  he  at  length  fell 
among  the  dead.  Hereupon  the  slaves  lost 
courage  and  took  to  their  heels.  Twenty 
thousand  of  them  were  slain  ;  the  rest,  by 
favour  of  the  night,  escaped,  with  their  king, 
to  Triocala.  Athenio,  though  grievously 
wounded,  was  not  killed  ;  in  the  dark,  he  made 
a  shift  to  creep  away,  and  join  his  com¬ 
panions.  The  rebels,  much  disheartened  by 
their  loss,  held  a  council  to  deliberate  upon 
the  state  of  their  afiairs.  Some  proposed  sub¬ 
mission  to  their  masters  at  discretion  ;  but  the 
prevailing  opinion  was  to  fight  it  out  to  the 
last.  Luculius  gave  them  time  to  recover 
themselves  ;  for  it  was  nine  days  after  the  bat¬ 
tle,  before  he  invested  Triocala :  and  then  the 
rebels  made  so  resolute  a  defence,  that  they 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  enterprise.  Nor  did 
the  Roman  general  take  any  further  measures 
to  crush  the  rebellion  6 :  his  only  care  was  to 
enrich  hinself  at  the  expense  of  his  province. 
Of  this,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused 
before  the  people,  and  found  guilty. 

The  praetor  Servilius,  who  (in  651)  suc¬ 
ceeded  Luculius7,  had  no  success  against  the 
rebels.  Tryphon  was  now  dead  :  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Athenio,  always  brave  and  enterprising, 
forced  the  Roman  camp,  took  towns,  and  ra¬ 
vaged  the  country  at  pleasure. 


*  According  to  Florus  (1.  iii.  c.  19),  Athenio  took  Lucul- 
lus’s  camp  ;  nor  does  the  historian  mention  any  victory  ob¬ 
tained,  this  year,  over  the  slaves. 

7  It  would  seem  from  Florus,  that  Luculius  was  successor 
of  Servilius. 
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In  the  present  year  (652)  the  fifth  consul¬ 
ship  of  Marius,  the  senate  thought  proper  to 
commission  his  colleague  Aquilius  to  conduct 
that  war,  in  which  three  pragtors  had  been 
foiled.  This  new  general  applied  himself 
chiefly  to  cut  off  the  enemies’  provisions ;  nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  offered  them  battle  till 
the  next  year  when  their  number  was  con¬ 
siderably  diminished.  He  then  intirely  de¬ 
feated  them  in  a  general  engagement,  wherein, 
it  is  said,  he  fought  hand  to  hand  with  Athe- 
mo,  and  killed  him,  after  being  wounded  by 
him  in  the  head.  About  ten  thousand  of  the 
rebels  escaped  to  their  strong  holds,  where 
Aquilius  afterwards  destroyed  them,  chiefly 
by  famine  8.  A  thousand  still  remained  under 
a  leader  named  Satyrus,  and  these  surren¬ 
dered  themselves.  The  proconsul  promised 
them  pardon ;  but  when  he  had  transported 
them  to  Rome,  he  condemned  them  to  fight 
with  wild  beasts.  This  they  refused  to  do, 
and  chose  rather  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  one 
another :  Satyrus  alone  remaining,  he  ran  upon 
his  own  sword,  and  was  the  last  that  perished 
on  account  of  this  rebellion,  which  had  lasted 
four  years.  We  are  told,  that  in  this,  and  the 
former  Servile  war  in  Sicily,  a  million  of  slaves 
were  destroyed. 

3  FI  or  us  reports,  that  all  those  of  the  slaves  who  escaped 
from  the  battle  killed  one  another :  only  Athenio  was  by  the 
Jtomans  torn  to  pieces,  through  their  eagerness  to  seize  him. 
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The  sixth  consulship  of  Marius,  year  of  Rome  653.  The 
violences  of  Saturninus,  tribune  of  the  commons.  Metel- 
lus  Numidicus  banished.  Saturninus  and  his  associates  in 
sedition  are  crushed.  Metellus  is  recalled  by  a  decree 
made  in  654,  and  returns  in  655.  Marius  makes  a  voyage 
into  Asia  ;  has  a  conference  there  ivith  Mithridates  ;  and 
returns  to  Rome  in  656. 

The  condemnation  of  Servilius  Cccpio  to  banishment,  in  658. 

The  trial  and  acquittal  of  his  prosecutor,  Norbanus,  in  659. 

Rutilius  Rufus  is  maliciously  prosecuted,  and  unjustly  con¬ 
demned  to  banishment,  in  660. 
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At  Rome  Marius  had  put  up  for  a  sixth  con¬ 
sulship,  with  more  eagerness  than  was  com¬ 
mon  in  suing  for  a  first.  It  is  said,  that  on  this 
occasion  he  bribed  the  people,  and  by  the  same 
means  prevailed  to  have  L.  Valerius  Flaccus 
chosen  for  his  colleague,  in  opposition  to  Me¬ 
tellus  Numidicus. 

Saturninus  wais  now  tribune  of  the  commons 
a  second  time.  A.  Nonius  had  been  his  compe¬ 
titor  for  that  office,  and  had  carried  the  elec¬ 
tion  :  but,  in  returning  home,  was  murdered  by 
him.  Early  the  next  morning,  one  of  the  prae¬ 
tors,  named  Glaucia,  whom  Cicero  calls  the 
most  wicked  man  that  ever  lived,  assembled  the 
tribes  in  a  furtive  manner,  and  Saturninus  was 
there  declared  tribune.  Supported  by  Marius 
and  Glaucia,  he  proposed  a  law,  enacting,  that 
the  lands  in  Gaul,  which  the  Cimbri  had  seized, 
should  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome, 
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and  be  divided  among  the  people  :  that  the  y.  r.  653. 
senate,  within  five  days  after  the  law’s  being  i5eq9C“ir' 
past,  should  give  it  the  sanction  of  their  au- 
thority,  and  swear  solemnly  to  the  observance 
of  it ;  and  that  whatever  senator  should  refuse 
to  take  this  oath,  should  be  expelled  the 
senate,  and  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  talents.  We 
are  told  that  the  view  of  Marius,  Saturninus, 
and  Glaucia,  who  all  joined  their  interest  to 
promote  the  passing  of  this  law,  was  to  ruin 
Metellus  Numidicus,  who,  they  knew,  would 
not  take  the  oath  proposed 9. 

Saturninus,  to  carry  his  point,  sent  into  the  app.  p. 
country  to  solicit  the  votes  of  the  rustic  tribes,  36S- 
upon  whom  he  chiefly  depended ;  because 
many  belonging  to  those  tribes  had  served  in 

5  The  consul  had  long  hated  Metellus  ;  and  the  praetor 
and  tribune  bore  him  no  less  enmity,  because,  in  his  censor¬ 
ship  (year  of  Rome  650),  he  would  have  turned  them  both 
out  of  the  senate,  for  irregularity  of  conduct,  if  his  col¬ 
league  and  cousin-german  Metellus  Caprarius,  son  of  Me¬ 
tellus  Calvus,  had  not  hindered  it. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  (according  to  Diod.  Sic.  apud 
Fulv.Ursin.),  that  Saturninus  insulted  certain  ambassadors, 
whom  Mithridates  had  sent  to  Rome,  to  engage  to  him  the 
friendship  of  the  principal  senators,  that  he  might  meet  with 
no  opposition  from  the  Romans  in  the  ambitious  designs 
which  he  had  formed  against  his  neighbours.  The  crime 
was  heinous,  and  the  criminal,  being  prosecuted,  was  in 
danger  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  king  of  Pontus,  Never¬ 
theless,  by  his  abject  supplications  to  the  populace,  with 
tears  and  protestations,  that  what  he  had  done  was  from 
zeal  for  the  people’s  interest,  which  required  that  no.  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  ambassadors,  but  rather  a  war 
declared  against  Mithridates,  he  procured  such  a  numerous 
rabble  to  appear  for  him,  that  the  judges  durst  not  con¬ 
demn  him. 
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the  war  under  Marius.  On  the  day  when  the 
comitia  met  to  determine  concerning  the  law, 
the  nobles  and  the  citizens  opposed  it  with 
great  vehemence,  while  the  people  from  the 
country  as  zealously  contended  for  it.  The 
citizens,  finding  their  party  the  weaker,  cried 
out,  “  It  thunders”  (an  evil  omen,  which  made 
it  illegal  to  determine  any  thing  in  that  as¬ 
sembly).  Saturninus  answered  with  anger, 
“  It  will  hail  by  and  by,  if  you  are  not  quiet.” 
A  skirmish  presently  followed,  in  which,  the 
country  people  having  the  advantage,  the  law, 
of  course,  was  carried. 

Then  Marius,  who  had  acted  underhand 
in  all  this  affair,  assembled  the  senate,  and 
declared  to  them  that  for  his  part,  he  would 
never  take  so  unjust  an  oath ;  and  that  he 
did  not  think  any  wise  man  would  :  that,  even 
supposing  the  law  to  be  a  good  law,  it  was  yet 
an  affront  to  the  senate  to  compel  them  to 
give  their  approbation  of  it.  This  he  said 
to  entrap  Metellus,  who,  he  knew,  would  keep 
steady  to  whatever  he  should  once  deliver  as 
his  opinion.  Metellus  declared,  he  would 
never  swear  to  observe  the  law  in  question, 
and  the  senators,  in  general,  made  the  same 
declaration. 

On  the  last  day  allowed  for  taking  the  oath, 
the  consul  in  the  morning,  having  hastily 
convened  the  senate,  told  them,  that  he  was 
afraid  of  the  people,  who  were  zealous  for  the 
law ;  that,  therefore,  he  had  thought  of  an  ex¬ 
pedient  ;  which  was,  to  swear  to  maintain 
and  observe  the  law,  so  far  as-  it  was  a  law  ? 
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and  that  afterwards  it  might  easily  be  made 
appear,  that  a  law  which  had  been  carried  by 
force,  and  when  it  thundered,  could  be  no  law. 
This  said,  without  waiting  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  the  fathers,  he  went  to  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
and,  together  with  his  friends,  took  the  oath  \ 
All  the  rest  of  the  senators,  through  fear,  swore 
in  their  turns,  except  Metelius,  who  resolutely 
persisted  in  his  opinion. 

“  To  do  ill  (he  said)  in  any  circumstances, 
is  the  effect  of  a  corrupt  heart.  To  do  well, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  is  the  merit  of 
a  common  man :  but  to  do  well,  when  a  man 
exposes  himself  thereby  to  the  greatest  dan¬ 
gers,  is  peculiar  to  the  truly  virtuous.” 

Next  day,  an  officer  having,  by  Saturninus’s 
order,  arrested  Metelius,  and  brought  him 
from  the  senate-house  before  the  people  ;  and 
the  tribune  having  represented  to  the  assembly, 
that  they  must  never  hope  for  the  execution 
of  the  law  in  question  %  so  long  as  that  senator 

1  Plutarch  says  nothing  of  the  consul’s  assembling  the 
senate  a  second  time.  The  historian  tells  us,  that  when  Sa¬ 
turninus  summoned  the  senators  before  the  people  to  take 
the  appointed  oath,  Marius  said,  that  he  had  not  the  pre¬ 
sumption  to  depend  upon  one  deliberation  in  an  affair  of 
such  consequence ;  that  therefore  he  would  swear,  and 
would  obey  the  law,  as  it  was  a  law. 

a  Saturninus  obtained  likewise  another  law,  for  allotting 
a  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Africa  to  each  of  Marius’s  veteran 
soldiers.  Auct.  de  Vir.  Illust.  in  Saturn.  [This  writer,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  refer  the  law  in  question  to  the  first  tribune- 
ship  of  Saturninus.]  One  of  the  tribunes  named  Baebius, 
opposed  passing  the  law,  but  the  people  drove  him  with 
stones  from  the  rostra.  Another  law  of  Saturninus  enacted, 
that  Roman  colonies  should  be  planted  where  the  people 

8 
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YBtf’chr3'  remainec^  in  the  city,  they,  by  a  decree,  con- 
_  "•  deraned  him  to  banishment. 

By  the  same  decree  the  consuls  were  or- 
Plat,  in  dered  to  make  an  edict,  forbidding  all  the 

Mar.  .  ... 

subjects  of  the  republic  to  receive  him  ;  and 
one  day’s  time  only  was  allowed  to  the  senate, 
for  coming  to  a  determination.  Many  per¬ 
sons  flocked  to  him,  and  offered  to  defend  him 
by  force  ;  but  he  would  not  consent  that  his 
country  should  be  involved  in  a  civil  war  on 
his  account.  He  chose  to  leave  the  city : 
“  Affairs,”  said  he,  “  will  change,  and  I  shall 
be  recalled  :  or,  if  they  continue  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  state,  it  is  more  desirable  to  be  absent.” 
“  The  safety  of  his  country  (says  Cicero)  was 
dearer  to  him  than  the  sight  of  it ;  and  he 

pleased  in  Sicily,  Acliaia,  and  Macedon :  that  the  gold 
which  Caepio  had  brought  from  Toulouse,  should  be  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  that  Marius  should  have  the 
privilege  to  make  three  Roman  citizens  in  each  colony  ;  but 
these  colonies  were  never  planted.  Cic.  pro  Balb.  c.  21. 

The  tribune  likewise  proposed  to  make  a  distribution  of 
corn  amongst  the  people  at  a  low  price.  Caepio,  who  had 
been  formerly  consul,  and  condemned  for  his  misconduct 
in  the  Cimbrian  war,  was  now  quaestor  urbanus  [he,  pro¬ 
bably,  sued  for  public  offices,  that  he  might  be  raised  again 
to  his  former  rank  and  privileges].  Upon  his  representing 
to  the  senate,  that  the  treasury  could  not  bear  the  expense 
of  purchasing  the  corn  required,  the  conscript  fathers  de¬ 
creed,  that  Saturninus  would  act  contrary  to  the  good  of  the 
state,  if  he  brought  the  law  in  question  before  the  people. 
The  tribune,  nevertheless,  proposed  the  law,  and  though 
some  of  his  colleagues  interceded,  he  ordered  the  urns  for 
balloting  to  be  brought  out.  Hereupon  Caepio,  with  a 
crowd  of  people  attending  him,  broke  down  the  bridges, 
overset  the  urns,  and,  by  force,  hindered  the  law  from 
passing.  Auct.  ad  Heren.  1.  i.  c.  12. 
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chose  rather  to  depart  from  the  city,  than 
from  his  opinion.”  Wherever  he  went,  he  99. 
received  great  marks  of  respect  and  esteem, 
and,  at  length,  fixed  his  residence  at  Rhodes,  ProBaib. 
where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  phi-  fiv.’  rPit. 
losophy.  1  lxix- 

Saturninus  now  aimed  at  a  third  tribune-  Pint,  in 
ship,  and  Glaucia  to  be  consul  for  the  next  Mar' 
year,  though  the  laws  required  two  years’  in¬ 
terval  between  bearing  the  office  of  praetor  and 
that  of  consul.  Marius,  to  make  his  court  to 
both  parties,  pretended  to  each  to  be  in  their 
interest,  privately  incensing  one  against  the 
other  that  he  might  bring  them  both  into  a 
dependence  upon  himself.  It  is  said,  that 
the  principal  men  of  the  senate  having  ap¬ 
plied  themselves  to  him  to  persuade  him  to 
defend  the  state  against  the  enterprises  of 
Saturninus,  he,  at  the  same  time,  received 
Saturninus  into  his  house,  by  another  door: 
and,  pretending  an  indisposition,  that  obliged 
him  to  go  frequently  out,  he  went  to  and  fro 
from  one  apartment  to  the  other. 

Not  content  with  pursuing  his  own  am-  Auet.  de 
bition,  Saturninus  had  the  insolence  to  pre-  ^  lllnst 

7  I  in  Saturn. 

sent,  as  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  Equi-  £pp-  p. 
tius3,  who  called  himself  Gracchus,  and  pre- 

3  He  had  before  attempted  to  get  this  Equitius  acknow¬ 
ledged  for  the  son  of  Tiberius,  and,  as  such,  put  upon  the 
register  of  the  Roman  citizens.  Metellus  Numidicus,  who 
was  then  one  of  the  censors,  refused  to  receive  him,  affirm¬ 
ing,  that  all  the  sons  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  (who  had  but 
three)  were  dead.  Sempronia,  the  sister  of  Tiberius,  when 
brought  into  an  assembly  of  the  people,  by  one  of  rhe  tri¬ 
bunes,  that  she  might  own  the  impostor  for  her  nephew, 
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^Bef’chr?"  ^ended  to  be  a  son  of  the  famous  Tiberius 
99.  Gracchus  :  but  was  indeed  of  the  drears  of  the 

Yai- Max.  On  this  occasion  Marius  thought  proper  to 
§  i.  "  interpose  his  authority,  and  to  send  the  can- 
BeH.’civ.  didate  to  prison:  notwithstanding  which,  the 

1. 1.  P.  369.  faction  of  Saturninus  prevailed.  They  broke 

open  the  prison  doors,  carried  Equitius  upon 
their  shoulders  to  the  voting  place,  and  de¬ 
clared  him  tribune,  together  with  Saturninus. 

On  the  day  of  election  of  consuls  for  the 
new  year,  M.  Antonius,  the  famous  orator, 
was  chosen  without  difficulty  or  opposition. 
Glaucia  had  for  his  competitor  C.  Memmius, 
a  man  of  distinction,  and  probably  the  same 
who,  in  his  tribuneship,  had  caused  Jugurtha  to 
be  brought  from  Africa  to  Rome.  The  praetor 
and  Saturninus,  apprehending  a  defeat,  em¬ 
ployed  their  assassins  to  dispatch  Memmius  j 
and  they  knocked  him  on  the  head  in  the 
Orof.  l.  v.  forum,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people.  Upon 
this  outrage,  the  assembly  broke  up  tumultu¬ 
ously,  and  Saturninus  went  to  his  own  house, 
attended  by  Glaucia,  the  quaestor  Saufeius, 
the  false  Gracchus,  and  a  multitude  of  the 
Befi"  civ.  r&bble.  It  is  reported  (by  Florus),  that  these 

1.1.  p.  369.  saluted  him  kins;.  The  senate  met  and  passed 

Cic.  pro  C.  ,  ,  -  * 

Rabir.  c.  7.  a  decree,  that  the  consuls  should  take  care 
h  kix.pit’  that  the  republic  received  no  detriment.  This 
invested  those  magistrates  with  an  absolute 
power ;  and  Marius,  who  could  now  no  longer 


had  absolutely  disowned  all  relation  to  him,  and  expressed 
a  contempt  of  him.  Val.  Max.  1.  ix.  c.  7.  §  2.  Id.  1.  iii. 
€.  8.  §  6.  Auct.  de  Vir.  Illustr.  in  Saturn. 
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protect  his  old  friend,  besieged  him  in  the  Y^J  cGh5r3, 
capitol,  whither  he  and  his  followers  had  re-  99. 
tired  in  arms.  The  consuls  were  supported 
by  all  the  praetors  except  Glaucia,  all  the 
tribunes  except  Saturn inus,  the  whole  senate, 
the  whole  order  of  knights,  and  the  best  men 
of  the  people.  The  more  easily  to  quell  the 
sedition,  they  cut  the  pipes  which  conveyed 
water  into  the  capitol.  In  this  extremity,  the  Cic.  !oc. 
quaestor  Saufeius  proposed  setting  fire  to  the  cal.^orat, 
place  j  but  Saturninus  and  Glaucia,  depend-  p^'t2'in 
ing  upon  Marius’s  friendship,  surrendered  ^ar. 
themselves  on  the  public  faith,  which  Marius  ckP'  °c’ 
pledged  to  them  for  their  safety.  This,  paWr™.,0, 
according  to  Cicero,  the  consul  had  no  right  10- 
to  do,  without  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  all  the  leaders  of  the  sedition  were 
massacred 4  by  the  enraged  multitude  that 
same  day,  the  fifth  of  December,  which  was 
the  very  day  the  tribunes  entered  upon  their 
office. 

It  would  seem  that,  immediately  after  sup¬ 
pressing  this  sedition,  Cato  and  Pompeius, 

4  According  to  Veil.  Pat.  (1.  ii.  c.  12.)  Marius  shut  up  the 
chiefs  of  the  party  in  the  senate-house,  and  there  had  them 
put  to  death.  Appian  (1.  i.  p.  370.)  tells  us,  that  the  people, 
thinking  that  Marius  intended ~to  screen  them  from  punish¬ 
ment,  got  upon  the  top  of  the  building,  pulled  otf  the  tiles, 
and  with  these  knocked  the  prisoners  on  the  head.  Oro- 
sius  (1.  v.  c.  17.)  says,  the  Roman  knights  broke  open  the 
senate-house  and  killed  them.  Others  affirm,  that  Satur¬ 
ninus  was  killed  by  Rabirius,  a  Roman  knight ;  but  Cicero 
(pro  Rabir.  c.  2.)  defending  him  when  arraigned  for  this 
very  crime,  says,  that  Scaeva,  a  slave  of  one  Q.  Croto,  killed 
Saturninus.  The  same  author  tells  us,  that  Marius  put  to 
death  the  praetor  Glaucia,  though  he  was  not  named  in  the 
decree  of  the  senate.  Cic.  3.  in  Cat.  c.  6. 
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VBeft'chr3*  ^W0  ^ie  tribunes,  presented  a  petition  to 
99.  the  people  for  the  repeal  of  Metellus’s  banish- 
ment:  one  of  their  colleagues,  P.  Furius,  the 
Oros.  i.v.  son  of  a  freedman,  and  whom  Metellus,  in  his 
Dio  Cass,  censorship,  had  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a 
pP,6ggL  Roman  knight,  opposed  the  request:  nor  would 
App.  de  he  he  prevailed  upon  to  desist  from  his  op- 
1.  i.  P.  370.  position,  though  the  son  of  Metellus,  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  all  the  people,  fell  down  upon  his 
knees,  and  begged  it  of  him  with  tears ;  a  be¬ 
haviour  which  occasioned  his  bearing  after¬ 
wards  the  surname  of  Pius. 

y.  r.  654.  In  the  magistracy5  of  M.  Antonius  and  A. 
698.  r'  Posthumius  Albinus,  consuls  for  the  year  654, 
Sex.  Titius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  a 
jui.  obseq.  law  for  dividing  some  lands  amongst  the  peo- 
i.  xtiv.  plGj  an(j}  on  this  occasion,  had  no  regard  to 
the  intercession  of  his  colleagues :  nevertheless 
he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  his  enterprise, 
because  two  crows,  flying  over  the  comitia, 
had  fought  with  their  beaks  and  claws;  and  the 
augurs  had  thereupon  declared  that  the  law 
must  be  dropt,  and  sacrifices  be  offered  to 
Apollo. 

This  Titius,  when  out  of  his  office,  was  pro¬ 
secuted  before  the  Roman  knights,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  banishment,  for  having  in  his  house 
a  picture  of  Saturninus  ;  an  act  of  rigour  justi- 
®c- Pr0  „  fled  by  Cicero. 

Rabir.  c.  9.  .  .  . 

App.  loc,  Furius,  likewise,  who  had  opposed  Metellus’s 
return,  was,  after  the  expiration  of  his  office, 
accused  of  treason  by  Canuleius  and  Decianus, 

5  In  this  consulship  was  born,  at  Rome,  Julius  Cassar,  on 
the  fourth  of  the  ides,  i.  e.  the  twelfth  of  the  month  Quin- 
tilis,  afterwards,  from  him,  called  July. 
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two  of  the  tribunes.  The  enraged  people, 
without  so  much  as  hearing  his  defence,  tore 
him  in  pieces.  And  because  Decianus,  in  a 
speech  on  that  occasion,  lamented  the  death 
of  Saturninus,  he  was,  next  year,  brought  to  a 
trial  and  banished,  though  a  very  worthy  man, 
according  to  Valerius  Maximus. 

The  times  now  favoured  Metellus  Numidi- 
cus.  At  the  motion  of  the  tribune  Calidius, 
he  was,  with  the  universal  consent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  recalled  from  banishment6.  At  his  return 
to  Rome,  the  whole  city  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and  the  day  was  not  sufficient  for  receiv¬ 
ing  the  congratulations  of  the  senate  and  the 
rest  of  the  citizens. 

Plutarch  reports,  that  Marius,  to  avoid  see¬ 
ing  the  return  of  Metellus,  set  out,  before 
that  time,  on  a  voyage  to  Asia,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  discharging  a  vow  he  had  made  to 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  If  so,  Me¬ 
tellus  did  not  arrive  in  Italy  till  the  year  655, 
for  we  find  Marius  at  Rome  in  that  year,  be¬ 
ing  the  consulship  of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus 


Y.  R.  654. 
Bef.  Chr. 
98. 

353  Cons. 

Dio  Cass, 
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6  Metellus,  at  this  time,  resided  at  Tralles  in  Lydia :  let¬ 
ters  to  inform  him  of  his  recal  were  brought  to  him,  while 
present  at  the  celebration  of  some  games :  he  deferred  read¬ 
ing  them  till  the  show  was  over.  No  emotions  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  his  looks.  Banished,  or  recalled  (says  Val. 
Max. )  he  had  the  same  serenity  of  countenance ;  the 
same  firmness  and  steadiness  of  soul  in  both  fortunes 
Eundem  constat  pari  vultuet  exsulem  fuisseetrestituturn  :  adeo 
moderations  leneficio,  medius  semper  inter  secundas  et  adver- 
sas  res  animi  jirmitate  versatus  est.  Val. Max.  l  iv.  c.l.  §  13. 

N.  B.  This  does  not  very  well  accord  with  what  Sallust 
reports  of  his  temper  and  behaviour,  on  occasion  of  Marius’s 
being  appointed  to  succeed  him,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Nu« 
vidian  war.  See  above,  p.  109. 
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YBefVhr5‘  ^eP0S?  and  T.  Didius.  These  consuls,  in  the 
97.  beginning  of  their  administration,  obtained 
VrfAz-w  enacting  of  two  laws;  the  first,  to  revive 
cic.  pro  an  old  custom  now  fallen  into  neglect,  viz. 

wT pro'  that  of  notifying  to  the  people  three  market- 

Dom.c.  20.  jayS  ^hat  is,  twenty-seven  days)  beforehand, 
the  purport  of  any  law  that  was  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  comitia.  The  second,  that  if  the 
law  consisted  of  several  articles,  the  people 
might  be  free  to  separate  them,  and  reject  those 
which  they  did  not  approve,  while  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  their  authority  was  given  to  the  rest, 
c-ic.  de  Aquilius,  who  had  been  colleague  to  Marius 
47‘ in  his  fifth  consulship,  and  had  completed 
mvcr.  v.  reduction  of  the  rebel  slaves  in  Sicily,  was 
Fiaco.  c.  now  brought  to  trial,  on  the  charge  of  grievous 
Quintii.  extortion  in  that  province.  Antonins,  consul 
of  the  last  year,  undertook  the  defence  of  the 
accused,  and,  because  the  facts  were  too  clear 
against  him  to  be  disputed,  confined  himself 
wholly  to  move  compassion  in  the  judges. 
That  the  orator  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
pathetic  may  be  thought  sufficiently  proved 
by  this,  that  he  drew  tears  even  from  Marius, 
who  was  one  of  the  bench. 

ht!.'  eS'  A  certain  tribune  of  the  people,  named 
5 5-  Duronius,  repealed,  this  year,  one  of  the 
sumptuary  laws ;  [legem  de  coercendis  convi- 
viorum  sumptibus  latam.~\  On  this  occasion, 
Duronius  made  a  speech,  of  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  tenour,  to  the  people,  from  the  rostra. 
C(  Restraints  have  been  imposed  upon  us,  Ro¬ 
mans,  which  are  not  to  be  endured :  we  are 
fast  bound  in  the  galling  chains  of  servitude : 
a  law  was  enacted,  nay,  is  still  in  force,  to 
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confine  the  expenses  of  our  tables.  What  a 
twang  of  antique  rusticity!  We  abrogate,  we 
annul  that  law:  for  what  is  a  man’s  liberty, 
who  is  not  free  to  ruin  his  fortune  by  costly 
entertainments,  if  it  be  his  pleasure  so  to  do  ?” 

During  the  wars  with  the  Cimbri  and  with  App.  in 
the  slaves  of  Sicily,  the  Romans  sent  no  forces  siT.  *** 
into  Spain  they  only  sent  ambassadors  thither, 
from  time  to  time,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  all 
matter  of  quarrel.  But  now  they  ordered  the 
consul  Didius  into  that  country  with  an  army. 
Sertorius  accompanied  him  thither,  in  quality  piut.  in 
of  legionary  tribune.  The  consul  fought  a  Sertor‘ 
battle,  successfully,  with  the  Vaccaei7;  and, 
afterwards,  forced  the  people  of  Termisum  to 
abandon  their  town  which  was  strongly  situated, 
and  live  in  a  plain,  where  they  had  neither 
walls,  nor  fortifications.  He  then  reduced 
Colenda,  after  a  siege  of  nine  months,  and 
sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves.  Not  far  from 
this  town,  was  a  colony  of  Celtiberians,  to 
whom  for  their  services  against  the  Lusitanians, 
Marius,  by  authority  from  the  Roman  senate, 
had  granted  some  lands  for  a  possession.  It 


7  Frontinus  (Stratag.  1.  ii.  c.  10.  §  i.)  tells  us,  that  Didius 
fought  a  great  battle  in  Spain ;  that,  night  having  put  an 
end  to  it,  the  Roman  general  then  caused  the  greatest  part 
of  his  dead  soldiers  to  be  buried ;  and  that  the  Spaniards, 
the  next  day,  seeing  more  of  their  own  people  slain  than  of 
the  enemy,  they  concluded  themselves  vanquished ;  and 
submitted  to  the  conditions  of  peace  imposed  by  Didius. 
According  to  the  Epitome  of  Livy  (1.  lxx.)  Didius,  when 
proconsul,  fought  successfully  against  the  Celtiberians. 
Whether  these  battles  are  the  same,  or  different  from 
what  are  related  in  the  text,  on  the  authority  of  Appian,  is 
uncertain. 
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is  pretended,  that  these  Celtiberians,  being 
poor,  lived  by  robbery;  and,  for  this,  Didius, 
under  pretence  of  dividing  the  territory  of 
Colenda  among  them,  decoyed  them  to  his 
camp,  and  there  caused  them  all  to  be  mas¬ 
sacred,  men,  women,  and  children.  For  these 
exploits  he  had  a  triumph. 

In  the  winter,  Sertorius  being  quartered  at 
Castulo,  a  city  upon  the  Beetis,  the  debauchery 
and  licentiousness  of  his  soldiers  provoked 
the  inhabitants  to  conspire  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  Gyrisoeni,  to  surprise  the  Romans, 
and  put  them  to  the  sword.  The  Gyrisoeni 
were  accordingly  admitted  in  the  night.  Ser¬ 
torius  made  his  escape,  and  rallying  those  of 
his  men,  who  had  likewise  escaped,  fetched  a 
compass,  re-entered  the  city  by  the  same  gate 
whereat  the  Gyrisoeni  had  been  admitted,  and 
where  the  inhabitants  had  neglected  to  post  a 
guard.  Townsmen  and  strangers  he  put  all 
to  the  sword,  and,  then,  making  his  soldiers 
clothe  themselves  in  the  habits  of  the  Castu- 
lonians,  and  Gyrisoeni,  led  them  straight  to 
the  city  of  the  latter,  where,  being  mistaken 
for  Spaniards,  and  admitted  as  such,  they  slew 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sold 
the  rest  for  slaves. 

It  appears  by  the  capitoline  tables,  that  the 
Roman  arms  prospered  this  year  in  further 
Spain,  under  the  conduct  of  Cornelius  Dola- 
bella,  and  that  he  had  a  triumph  for  his  ex¬ 
ploits8. 

8  All  the  barbarous  nations  bordering  upon  Macedon  (ex¬ 
cept  a  people  called  the  Denseleti)  seem  to  have  been  up  in 
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In  the  following  consulship  of  C.  Cornelius  Y^ef  c^6' 
Lentulus  and  P.  Licinius  Crassus  (father  of  96. 
the  triumvir),  the  senate,  by  a  decree,  pro- 
hibited  human  sacrifices,  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  had  till  that  time  been  openly  practised :  pun. !. 
nor  was  the  practice  yet  totally  abolished  at  dIo  Cass!" 
Rome,  if  we  may  believe  Dio  Cassius,  who  p> 
mentions  two  men  being  sacrificed  in  the  Cam-  plut- in 

#  Mar. 

pus  Martius,  in  the  times  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Marius  was  now  returned  from  Asia.  Though 
he  had  made  the  performance  of  a  vow  to  Cy- 
bele  the  pretence  for  his  voyage  thither,  his 
real  design  (according  to  Plutarch)  had  been 
to  kindle  a  war  in  Asia,  and  particularly  with 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  who,  of  all  the 
potentates  there,  seemed  the  most  disposed 
thereto. 

As  Marius  had  not  the  talents  necessary  to 
make  a  considerable  figure  in  time  of  peace, 
his  reputation  among  the  people  declined 
daily,  and  he  therefore  wanted  to  be  again  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  that  he  might  fill  Rome 
with  the  fame  of  his  achievements,  and  his 
house  with  the  spoils  of  Pontus.  He  arrived 
at  the  court  of  Mithridates,  and  was  treated 
by  him  with  great  civility  and  marks  of  esteem ; 
yet  was  not  thereby  induced  to  soften,  in  any 
degree,  the  harshness  of  his  wonted  manner  : 
bluntly  and  drily  he  said  to  the  monarch, — 

<e  There  is  no  medium,  you  must  either  find  a 
way  to  become  more  powerful  than  the  Ro- 

/ 

arms,  about  this  time,  against  Rome  :  but  the  particulars 
of  this  war  are  not  transmitted  to  us.  Cic.  in  Pis.  c.  34. 
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mans,  or  you  must  quietly  obey  their  com¬ 
mands.”  This  discourse  astonished  Mithri- 
dates,  who,  though  he  had  often  heard  of  the 
Roman  haughtiness,  had  never  made  trial  of  it 
before. 

Marius,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  finding  him¬ 
self  neglected,  like  a  weapon  of  war  in  time  of 
peace,  would  not  venture  to  stand  for  the  cen¬ 
sorship,  though  his  ambition  carried  him  to 
aspire  to  that  office.  He  gave  out  that  he  did 
not  choose  to  offend  people,  by  a  strict  search 
into  their  lives  and  conduct.  Rome  bestowed 
that  magistracy  on  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  and  M. 
Antonius  the  orator :  and  these  censors  struck 
Duronius’s  name  out  of  the  list  of  the  senators, 
for  having  repealed  the  sumptuary  law  before- 
mentioned. 

We  learn  from  Julius  Obsequens,  that  the 
Romans  fought  successfully  this  year  against 
the  Dardani  and  the  Medi,  a  people  in¬ 
habiting  the  countries  now  called  Servia  and 
Bosnia. 

Ptolemy  Apion,  king  of  Cyrene9,  dying  in 
the  year  of  Rome,  657,  when  Cn.  Domitius 
iEnobarbus  and  C.  Cassius  Longinus  were  con¬ 
suls,  bequeathed  his  dominions,  by  will,  to  the 


9  In  this  country  grew  the  best  laserpitium,  or  silphium, 
the  juice  of  which,  when  brought  to  a  consistence,  was 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Pliny  (1.  xix.  c.  3.)  tells  us,  that 
the  publicans  destroyed  all  the  laserpitium  in  Cyrenaica, 
by  feeding  their  cattle  with  it,  having  experienced  that  it 
not  only  fattened  them  exceedingly,  but  gave  their  flesh  a 
fine  taste:  but  Strabo  says,  that  the  Numidians,  invading 
that  country,  pulled  up  all  the  laserpitium  by  the  roots. 
Lib,  xvii.  p,  837. 
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Romans1,  which  he  had  no  right  to  do.  Cyrene  'c“7' 
had  formerly  belonged  to  Egypt,  but  Ptolemy  p. 
Physcon,  successor  to  his  brother  Philometor, 
in  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  had  at  his  death  r.iv.  EPit. 
left  the  province  of  Cyrene  to  Apion,  his  son  ' lxx' 
by  a  concubine:  but  this  partition  of  the  king¬ 
dom  was  to  cease  upon  the  death  of  Apion. 

The  consular  fasces  being  transferred  to  L.  yi 
Licinius  Crassus  the  orator,  and  Q.  Mucius 
Scaevola  the  most  able  lawyer  of  his  time  ; 
these  magistrates  got  a  law  enacted,  which,  Cic.  pro 
Cicero  says,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  all  men,  o'rauT’ 
very  prejudicial  to  the  republic.  Many  of  the  ^sj0°cn/ 
Italians,  though  not  really  Roman  citizens,  ^.‘le 
acted  as  if  they  were  entitled  to  the  privileges  c.  11. 
of  citizenship.  The  new  law  imported,  that  no 
man,  who  could  not  produce  a  just  title  to  Ro¬ 
man  citizenship,  should  be  admitted  to  act  as 
such  ;  and  that  evenAhose,  who  were  born  at 
Rome,  if  they  had  no  other  claim  to  citizen¬ 
ship,  should  be  sent  into  the  countries  of  their 
respective  families.  This  law  so  much  of¬ 
fended  all  the  Italians,  that  it  proved  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  Social  War,  which  broke 
out  about  three  years  after. 

It  is  uncertain  what  province  fell  to  Scsevola,  y.  r.  658. 
but,  it  is  probable,  there  was  nothing  to  do  in 
it,  seeing  he  gave  it  up,  that  he  might  not  put 
the  public  to  expense. 

His  colleague  Crassus,  less  frugal  and  more 
ambitious,  searched  the  Alps  (says  Cicero),  pi^ 

1  The  Romans  declared  the  cities  of  Cyrenaica  free,  and 
did  not  reduce  this  country  to  the  form  of  a  province,  till 
the  time  of  Sylla. 
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Yief  chr8’ to  a  triumph  where  no  enemies  were  to  be 
94.  found.  At  length  he  met  with  a  gang  of  robbers, 
who  had  no  certain  leader  ;  and,  who,  neither 
cic.  in  Pis.  by  their  reputation,  nor  their  numbers,  were 
id.  de  in-  worthy  to  be  called  enemies  of  the  Roman 
0^37.’" people.  Those  robbers  he  reduced,  and  for 
Ascon.  loc.  this  exploit  he  demanded  a  triumph  at  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome.  The  senate,  out  of  regard  to 
his  dignity  and  authority,  were  going  to  grant 
his  request,  when  his  colleague  interposed,  and 
forbade  the  decree  to  pass. 

y.  r.  659.  Under  the  following  administration  of  L. 
93.  '  Domitius  iEnobarbus  and  C.  Caecilius  Caldus, 
P.  Sulpicius,  a  young  man,  famous  for  his  elo¬ 
quence,  accused  Norbanus  before  the  Roman 
knights,  for  a  tumult  he  had  raised  the  last 
year,  when  tribune,  on  occasion  of  the  trial  of 
Csepio ;  the  same  Caepio  who,  in  648,  had  been 
deposed  from  the  proconsulship,  for  his  mis¬ 
conduct  in  the  Cimbrian  wTar.  One  of  the 
crimes,  now  laid  to  Csepio’s  charge,  was  his 
riotous  opposition  to  a  law  of  Saturninus,  for 
distributing  corn  to  the  people  at  a  low  price. 
The  chief  men  of  the  senate  interested  them¬ 
selves  for  the  accused  j  the  consul  Crassus 
pleaded  his  cause,  and  two  tribunes  of  the 
tie.  de  _  commons  interposed  their  authority  :  but  Nor- 
e.  47, 48.  banus  having  inflamed  the  multitude,  they 
drove  away  his  opponents  with  stones,  wounded 
ASmilius  Scaurus,  president  of  the  senate,  and 
condemned  Csepio  to  banishment.  Norbanus’s 
crime  was  heinous,  the  proofs  clear,  the  parties 
against  him  strong,  but  nothing  could  resist 
the  eloquence  of  M.  Antonius,  who  undertook 
his  defence.  He  gave  such  colours  to  actions. 
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truly  unjustifiable,  that  the  judges,  men  of 
great  probity,  according  to  Cicero,  absolved 
the  criminal,  without  thinking  they  disho¬ 
noured  themselves. 

In  the  following  consulship  of  C.  Valerius 
Flaccus  and  M.  Herennius,  Sylla,  who,  the 
last  year,  had,  without  success,  stood  for  the 
praetorship,  now,  partly  by  a  popular  beha¬ 
viour,  partly  by  the  help  of  money,  got  him¬ 
self  chosen  to  that  office,  though  he  had  not 
passed  through  the  aedileship.  We  are  told 
that  Caesar  Strabo,  a  man  of  a  facetious  wit, 
to  whom  the  new  praetor,  on  occasion  of  some 
quarrel,  had  said,  in  a  threatening  manner, 
“  I  shall  use  the  power  of  my  office  answered 
him,  laughing,  “  Right ;  it  is  your  office  in¬ 
deed  ;  for  you  bought  it,  and  paid  for  it.” 

P.  Rutilius  Rufus4,  who  had  assisted  Scaevola 
in  correcting  the  abuses  committed  by  the 
publicans  in  Asia,  and  whom  the  ancient  his¬ 
torians  represent  as  one  of  the  best  men  in 
Rome,  was  accused  before  the  Roman  knights 
of  extortion  in  that  very  province.  Rutilius 
would  neither  supplicate  his  judges,  nor  change 
his  habit,  nor  employ  the  eloquence  of  An- 
tonius  or  Crassus  to  plead  his  cause;  but  spoke 
for  himself,  plainly  and  simply,  without  having 
recourse  to  any  of  the  arts  of  oratory ;  yet  he 
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2  Rutilius  had  formerly  stood  competitor  for  the  consul¬ 
ship  with  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus,  the  president  of  the  senate; 
and  Scaurus  having  carried  the  election,  Rutilius  accused 
him  of  having  bribed  the  voters:  Scaurus,  being  acquitted, 
accused  Rutilius  of  the  same  crime,  with  as  little  success. 
Cic.  in  Brut.  c.  30.  and  de  Orat.  1.  ii.  c.  69. 
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suffered  his  nephew  Cotta,  and  Q.  Scasvola, 
to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  lieutenant,  to 
say  something  in  his  favour.  The  judges,  in 
revenge  of  his  having  abridged  the  profits  of 
the  publicans,  who  were  generally  Roman 
knights,  condemned  him  to  banishment,  and 
confiscated  his  effects  ;  which  did  not  prove 
sufficient  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  upon  him  ; 
a  striking  proof  of  his  innocence.  And  Dio 
says,  that  his  papers  sufficiently  attested  his 
just  title  to  all  he  possessed.  In  his  exile,  he 
lost  nothing  of  his  affection  for  his  native 
country.  When  somebody,  to  comfort  him, 
intimated  to  him,  that  a  civil  war  was  going 
to  break  out,  and  he  would  then  be  recalled, 
he  answered,  “  What  harm  have  I  done  you, 
that  you  should  wish  me  to  return  to  my  country, 
with  more  sorrow  than  I  left  it  ?”  He  might 
have  returned,  after  the  victories  of  Sylla,  who 
invited  him  home,  but  he  chose  rather  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  exile  :  perhaps,  he  was  unwilling  to 
be  an  eye-witness  of  Sylla’s  tyranny :  for  that 
he  was  a  truly  honest  man,  may  be  well  pre¬ 
sumed  from  another  particular  related  of  him. 
One  of  his  friends  having  asked  of  him  an  un¬ 
just  thing,  and  being  so  much  offended  at  his 
refusal,  as  to  say  to  him,  with  indignation, 
“  Of  what  advantage  is  your  friendship  to  me, 
if  you  will  not  do  what  I  desire  of  you  ?”  Ru- 
tilius  answered,  “And  of  what  value  is  yours  to 
me,  if  I  can  preserve  it  only  by  base  actions1?” 

3  According  to  Eusebius,  the  poet  Lucretius  was  born  in 
the  second  year  of  the  171st  olympiad,  which  answers  to 
this  year  of  Rome  660.  The  same  author  writes,  that  Lu- 
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Sylla  {in  661 )  is  sent  into  Asia,  to  check  the  ambition  of 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.  The  genealogy ,  early  ad¬ 
ventures,  and  enterprises  of  this  monarch. 

The  next  year,  when  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  y.  e.  eei. 
and  M.  Perperna  were  consuls,  Sylla  had  com-  Bef9j^hr* 
mission  from  the  senate  to  go  into  Asia,  and 
there  replace,  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia, 
Ariobarzanes,  who  had  been  driven  thence  by 
Mithridates,  surnamed  Eupator,  king  of  Pon¬ 
tus4. 

cretins  was  mad :  a  distemper  brought  upon  him  by  a  filtre: 
that  he  wrote  some  books  of  his  poem  in  his  lucid  intervals 
(which  books  Cicero  afterwards  corrected),  and  that  he 
killed  himself  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Euseb. 

Chron.  L.  Poster,  ap.  Scaliger,  p.  150. 

4  He  was  descended  from  a  long  series  of  kings,  who  had 
reigned  in  Pontus  before  him.  The  first  of  them  was  one 
of  those  seven  princes,  that  slew  the  Magians,  and  settled 
the  kingdom  of  Persia  on  Darius  Hystaspes,  and,  having 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  this  country,  transmitted  it  to 
his  posterity,  through  sixteen  generations ;  Mithridates 
Eupator  being  reckoned  the  sixteenth  from  him.  Polyb. 

1.  v.  p.  388.  Florus.  Diod.  Sic.  Aurel.  Viet.  Appian. 

1.  The  first  of  these,  of  whom  we  find  a  name  in  history, 
is  that  of  Mithridates,  who,  dying  in  the  year  before  Christ 
363,  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  [Diod.  Sic.  l.xv.] 

2.  Ariobarzanes,  (then  governor  of  Phrygia  for  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon  king  of  Persia),  who,  having  reigned 
twenty-six  years,  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

3.  Mithridates,  the  second,  in  the  year  (before  Christ) 

337.'— On  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
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This  Mithridates  (who  struggled  long  with 
the  Romans  for  the  empire  of  Asia)  had  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of 
age.  It  is  said,  that,  during  his  minority,  his 
tutors  attempted  to  destroy  him,  by  mounting 
him  on  a  fiery  horse  unbroken ;  a  danger  he 
escaped  by  his  address ;  that  they  afterwards 
plotted  to  poison  him,  but  that  he,  aware  of 
their  design,  guarded  himself  against  it  by  ex¬ 
cellent  antidotes:  and  it  is  added,  that  the 
frequent  use  of  these  gave  him  a  constitution 
proof  against  the  most  deadly  poison.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physic,  and 
grew  fond  of  being  thought  skilful  in  that  art ; 
insomuch,  that  his  courtiers,  to  humour  his 
vanity  by  a  servile  complaisance,  used  to  slash, 
or  burn  themselves,  in  some  part  of  their 
bodies,  on  purpose  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  his  skill  in  the  cure.  To  secure 
himself  from  assassination,  he  pretended  to  be 
extremely  fond  of  hunting,  and  (if  we  may 
believe  Justin)  was  seven  years  without  sleep¬ 
ing  a  night  in  any  house  ;  he  lay  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  seldom  in  the  same  place.  This 

4.  Mithridates,  the  third,  who,  having  very  much  en¬ 
larged  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  by  new  acquisitions,  was 
reckoned  as  the  founder  of  it,  and  therefore  is,  by  his¬ 
torians,  called  Ktistes  (i.  e.  the  founder).  He  reigned  in 
Pontus  thirty-six  years,  and,  on  his  death,  which  happened 
in  the  year  266,  left  his  kingdom  to  his  son,  Ariobarzanes. 

From  this  Mithridates  the  founder,  Mithridates  Eupator, 
was  the  eighth  :  but  of  these  history  furnisheth  us  with  the 
names  only  of  six,  and  these  are,  1.  Mithridates  Ktistes. 
2.  Ariobarzanes.  3.  Mithridates.  4.  Pharnaces.  5.  Mith¬ 
ridates  Evergetes.  6.  Mithridates  Eupator. 
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manner  of  life  rendered  him  robust,  hardened  yjef  C1^u 
his  body  against  the  changes  and  inclemency  91. 
of  the  seasons,  and  prepared  him  to  sustain  all 
the  fatigues  of  war.  During  his  nonage,  the  vid.  voi. 
Romans  took  from  him  the  Greater  Phrygia,  <_•.  s’,  y.r*. 
which  they  had  assigned  to  his  father,  as  the  622, 
reward  of  his  services  in  the  war  with  Aris- 
tonicus,  and  to  which  he  had  pretensions  of  an 
earlier  date,  it  having  been  given  to  his  great 
grandfather  by  Seleucus  Callinicus. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  his  reign,  he  put  to  Just.1.- 
death  not  only  his  guardians,  but  his  mother  App.  in 
and  his  brother.  After  this,  he  formed  vast  j^sodat' 
projects  for  enlarging  his  dominions5.  He 

5  The  state  of  Asia,  at  this  time,  is  thus  represented  by 
M.  Crevier. 

The  Romans  possessed  Asia,  properly  so  called,  that  is, 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which  had  been  left  them  by 
the  will  of  Attalus  Philometor,  and  conquered  by  them  from 
Aristonicus. 

Nicomedes  Philopator,  son  of  Prusias,  reigned  in  Bi- 
thynia. 

Paphlagonia  had  long  had  its  kings,  whose  common  name 
was  Pylaemenes.  As  it  was  situated  between  the  dominions 
of  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  it  had  suffered  much 
from  those  two  powerful  neighbours;  and  its  ancient  kings 
seemed  to  have  been  reduced  very  low  from  the  time  of 
Mithridates  Evergetes. 

Next  to  Paphlagonia,  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea, 
was  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 

Cappadocia  was  under  Ariarathes,  the  son  of  another  of 
that  name,  who  died  in  the  service  of  the  Romans  in  the 
war  with  Aristonicus. 

Galatia  was  divided  between  several  tetrarchs. 

But  all  these  states,  and  the  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
without  being  immediately  under  the  Roman  sway,  re¬ 
spected  their  greatness,  and  in  a  manner  received  the  law 
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YBef  chr1'  su^ued  a  great  part  of  Scythia,  all  Colehis, 
91.  and  the  adjoining  countries,  and  obliged  the 
Thracians,  the  Bastamae,  the  Sarmatae,  and  all 
the  nations  on  the  Tanais,  the  Pains  Maeotis, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  him,  and  assist  him  with 
their  forces. 

It  is  said,  that,  elated  with  his  victories,  he 
proposed  to  himself  nothing  less  than  the  con¬ 
quest  of  all  Asia ;  and  that,  with  this  view,  he 
privately  left  his  court,  and,  attended  by  a  few 
of  his  friends,  went  over  all  that  continent,  in 
order  to  know  the  strength  of  the  towns  and 
fortresses.  But,  perhaps,  this  story  was  in¬ 
vented  to  make  the  king  appear,  in  some  sort, 
the  aggressor  in  the  war  which  he  afterwards 
sustained  against  the  Romans. 

At  his  return  home,  his  wife  Laodice,  who, 
in  his  absence,  had  been  unfaithful  to  him, 
conspired  with  her  lovers  to  take  him  off  by  poi¬ 
son  :  both  crimes  being  discovered  by  a  slave, 
the  king  put  her,  and  her  accomplices,  to  death. 

After  this,  he  leagued  himself  with  Nico- 
medes,  king  of  Bithynia,  and  son  of  Prusias ; 
in  consequence  of  which  they  made  themselves 
masters  of  Paphlagonia.  Pylsemenes,  king  of 
that  country,  having  complained  at  Rome,  the 
senate,  by  their  ambassador,  ordered  the  two 
kings  to  restore  what  they  had  usurped. 


Id.  ib. 
c.  4. 


from  them.  Especially  when  any  troubles  or  quarrel  arose 
between  the  princes  or  states  of  those  countries,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  did  not  fail  to  make  themselves  the  arbitrators  of 
them,  and  their  opinion  amounted,  in  effect,  to  a  command. 
Crev.  vol.  X.  book  xxxii. 
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Mithridates  (says  Justin),  thinking  himself  a 
match  for  the  Romans,  returned  for  answer, 
that  Paphlagonia  had  fallen  to  his  father  by 
inheritance,  who  having  never  been  blamed 
for  claiming  it,  it  was  wonderful,  that  the 
same  claim  should  be  considered  as  a  crime  in 
the  son.  But  the  historian  afterwards  tells 
us,  that  the  king  obeyed  the  decree  of  the 
senate. 

The  Bithynian  promised  to  restore  his  share 
of  Paphlagonia  to  Pylaemenes  the  lawful  king; 
and,  by  way  of  fulfilling  his  promise,  pro¬ 
claimed  his  own  son  king  of  that  country,  by 
the  name  of  Pylaemenes. 

This  affair  had  no  important  consequences  : 
but  the  enterprises  of  Mithridates  upon  Cap¬ 
padocia  produced  an  open  rupture  between 
him  and  the  Romans. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  had  mar¬ 
ried  Laodice,  the  sister  of  the  king  of  Pontus, 
and  by  her  had  two  sons.  Mithridates,  never¬ 
theless,  that  he  might  possess  himself  of  Cap¬ 
padocia,  not  only  contrived,  by  the  means  of 
one  Gordius,  to  get  Ariarathes  assassinated, 
bur  formed  the  design  of  destroying  those  sons 
of  his  own  sister.  Before  he  could  execute 
this  project,  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
seized  the  vacant  throne  of  Cappadocia.  Here¬ 
upon  Mithridates,  pretending  to  espouse  the 
interest  of  his  nephews,  sent  succours  to  his 
sister  Laodice,  in  order  to  expel  the  usurper : 
but  the  queen  had  already  married  him. 

The  king  of  Pontus,  much  displeased  with 
these  tidings,  marched  an  army  into  Cappadocia, 
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v.  66i.  drove  out  Nicomedes,  and  placed  the  elder  of 
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9i-  Laodice’s  sons  upon  the  throne.  Not  many 
months  after,  he  proposed  to  his  nephew,  that 
he  should  recal  Gordius  the  assassin,  from 
banishment.  In  this  proposal,  his  view  was 
to  have  a  pretence  for  war,  in  case  his  nephew 
denied  his  request,  and,  in  case  he  granted  it, 
to  get  rid  of  him  by  the  same  hand  which  had 
murdered  his  father.  The  young  king  re¬ 
fused,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  war.  Mith- 
ridates  brought  into  the  field  eighty  thousand 
foot,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  six  hundred  armed 
chariots;  and  the  Cappadocian,  assisted  by  the 
neighbouring  kings,  had  an  army  no  less  nume¬ 
rous.  The  king  of  Pontus,  doubtful  concerning 
the  event  of  the  war,  invited  his  nephew  to  an 
amicable  conference,  and  there  stabbed  him 
with  his  own  hand,  in  sight  of  both  armies.  He 
then  placed  his  own  son,  a  child  of  eight  years 
old,  upon  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  gave  him 
the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  assigned  him  Gor¬ 
dius  for  his  tutor. 

rustin.  The  Cappadocians,  oppressed  by  their  go- 
•  £xxviii-  vernors,  sent  into  Asia  for  the  younger  brother 
of  their  late  king,  and  put  him  at  their  head. 
But  this  prince,  being  defeated  in  battle  by 
Mithridates,  fled  out  of  the  country,  and  soon 
after  died. 

Nicomedes,  fearing  lest  the  king  of  Pontus, 
now  in  possession  of  Cappadocia,  should  from 
thence  invade  Bithynia,  which  bordered  upon 
it,  suborned  a  young  man,  of  great  beauty,  to 
call  himself  a  son  of  the  late  Ariarathes,  and 
petition  the  Roman  senate  for  the  crown  of 
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Cappadocia.  Queen  Laodice  joined  in  the 
fraud,  and  went  to  Rome  with 
there  to  own  him  for  her  son 
husband.  Mithridates,  with  equal  impudence, 
sent  Gordius  to  the  senate  to  assure  them, 
that  the  boy,  who  actually  reigned  in  Cap¬ 
padocia,  was  a  son  of  the  late  king  Aria- 
rathes6.  The  conscript  fathers  took  Cappadocia 
from  Mithridates,  and  Paphlagonia  from  Ni- 
comedes,  and  declared  both  countries  free.  ,s 
But  the  Cappadocians,  accustomed  to  mo¬ 
narchical  government,  desired  they  might  have 
a  king.  Their  request  being  granted,  their  strab.  i. 
choice  fell  upon  Ariobarzanes,  a  Cappadocian  x"‘ p' 540, 
noble.  Mithridates  did  not  openly  oppose 
the  execution  of  this  decree,  but,  we  are  told, 
that  he,  underhand,  stirred  up  the  Armenians 
against  the  Cappadocians ;  and  we  find  that  Liv.  EPit 
Sylla  had  a  commission  to  restore  Ariobarzanes  p/ut? in 
to  his  dominions,  and  that  he  effected  it,  after  SylIa- 

6  Justin  from  whom  we  have  this  story,  says,  that  Mith¬ 
ridates  pretended  the  boy  was  son  of  that  Ariarathes,  who 
lost  his  life  in  fighting  for  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus. 

But  this  cannot  be  true,  if  what  the  historian  had  said  before 
be  true,  that  the  boy  was  but  eight  years  of  age :  for  the  con¬ 
sul  Perperna  finished  the  war  with  Aristonicus  in  the  year 
623.  Mithridates  therefore,  it  is  probable,  pretended,  that 
the  boy  in  question  was  the  grandson  of  that  Ariarathes, 
who  had  six  sons  by  his  wife  Laodice,  the  five  eldest  of 
which  the  mother  poisoned,  that  she  might  not  be  deprived 
of  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  The  sixth,  who  was 
preserved  by  his  relations,  afterwards  married  Laodice,  sis¬ 
ter  of  Mithridates,  and  was  assassinated  by  his  order.  OP  ' 
the  two  sons  of  this  marriage,  Mithridates  killed  one  with 
his  own  hand,  and  dethroned  the  other,  who,  soon  after¬ 
wards,  died  with  grief. 


the  impostor, 
by  her  former 
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having  driven  from  thence  Gordius  and  the 
Armenians. 

According  to  Plutarch,  Sylla  made  a  pro¬ 
gress  as  far  as  to  the  Euphrates,  and,  while 
he  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  that  river, 
Arsaces,  king  of  the  Parthians,  sent  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  him,  desiring  an  alliance  with  the 
Roman  republic :  though  the  Parthians  were 
a  nation  the  greatest  for  extent  of  dominion, 
the  most  warlike,  and  the  richest  in  Asia,  they 
were  little  known  at  Rome.  Sylla  reckoned 
among  the  most  fortunate  of  his  adventures  that 
of  being  the  first  Roman  to  whom  the  Par¬ 
thians  had  sent  a  solemn  embassy.  At  the  au¬ 
dience  which  he  gave  to  the  ambassador,  he 
placed  himself  in  the  middle  between  him  and 
the  king  of  Cappadocia  ;  and  the  Parthian  mi¬ 
nister,  for  having  suffered  this,  paid  afterwards 
the  forfeit  of  his  head. 

Sylla,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  was  accused 
of  having  plundered  the  allies  of  the  republic, 
during  his  administration  in  Asia :  but  his  ac¬ 
cuser  dropt  the  prosecution  7. 

7  A  sort  of  professors  had  been  introduced  into  Rome, 
who  called  themselves  Latin  rhetoricians,  and  pretended, 
by  certain  rules  and  definitions,  to  teach  the  Roman  youth 
the  art  of  eloquence.  Crassus,  the  orator,  now  in  the  cen¬ 
sorship  with  Cn.  Domitius  .ZEnobarbus,  thought  there  was 
nothing  to  be  learnt  of  these  masters,  but  impudence;  in  con¬ 
junction,  therefore,  with  his  colleague,  he,  by  edict,  obliged 
them  to  shut  up  their  schools.  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  iii.  c.  24. 

The  magistracy  of  these  two  censors  passed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  disputes  between  themselves  ;  the  source  of  which 
was,  perhaps,  their  difference  of  character:  Domitius  be¬ 
ing  frugal,  Crassus  given  to  expense.  Their  quarrels  were, 
too  ridiculous  to  deserve  a  place  in  history. 
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Livius  Drusus,  tribune  of  the  people,  undertakes,  'without  suc¬ 
cess,  to  procure  to  the  Italian  allies  the  privileges  of  Ro¬ 
man  citizenship . 

In  the  consulship  of  L.  Marcius  Philippus 
and  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  great  commotions  were 
raised  at  Rome,  on  account  of  some  laws  pro¬ 
posed  by  a  tribune  of  the  people,  M.  Livius 
Drusus8,  the  son  of  that  Drusus,  whom  the 
senate  had  spirited  up  to  defeat  the  projects  of 
Caius  Gracchus. 

The  historians  have  left  us  a  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  account  of  the  tribuneship  of  this  Drusus ; 
they  are  not  agreed  among  themselves  in 
relation  to  his  character,  or  to  his  views,  or  to 
the  subject  of  his  laws ;  nor  are  the  facts  they 
relate  altogether  consistent  with  what  they  say 
of  him. 

According  to  Appian  *,  the  tribune  chiefly 
aimed  at  procuring  the  right  of  Roman  citi¬ 
zenship  for  the  Italian  allies :  but  most  authors 
affirm,  that  his  main  design  was  to  assert  the 
authority  of  the  senate.  The  men,  who  opposed 
him  with  the  greatest  vehemence,  were  the 
consul  Marcius  Philippus,  and  a  senator  named 
Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  who  had  formerly  been  in 
such  intimate  friendship  with  the  tribune,  that 

8  This  Drusus  was  uncle  to  the  younger  Cato,  and  great 
uncle  to  the  famous  M.  Brutus.  Cic.  pro  Mil.  c.  7.  and  in 
Brut.  c.  62, 
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YBcf  ofr2'  ^iey  exc^anged  wives;  which,  Strabo  says, 
so-  was  an  ancient  custom  amongst  the  Romans  : 
yet  these  friends  quarrelled  afterwards  about  a 
ring  that  was  sold  at  an  auction,  and  were  re¬ 
conciled. 

To  bring  the  people  to  favour  his  projects, 
Drusus  proposed  several  laws  for  giving  lands, 
and  distributing  corn  to  the  poorer  citizens ; 
and  these  laws  he  is  said  to  have  carried  by 
force9,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  allies,  to 
whom  he  promised  the  freedom  of  Rome.  He 
also  planted  in  Italy  and  Sicily  many  colonies 
of  Roman  citizens,  not  indeed  by  virtue  of 
new  laws,  but  in  consequence  of  such  as  had 
been  already  enacted.  If  we  may  believe 
some  authors,  he  was  so  profuse  in  his  grants, 
that  he  himself  said,  he  had  left  nothing  for 
any  body  to  give  away,  unless  it  were  dirt  and 
air.  It  was,  probably,  at  this  time,  and  to  the 
end  that  the  public  might  be  the  more  able  to 
bear  the  expense  of  his  largesses,  that  he  or¬ 
dered  one  eighth  part  of  alloy  to  be  mixed 
piin.  i.  with  the  silver  coin l. 

xxxiii. 

c>  3‘  9  In  some  contest  upon  occasion  of  these  laws,  Drusus 

ordered  one  of  his  clients  to  seize  the  consul  Philippus. 
The  man  grasped  him  by  the  throat  with  such  violence, 
that  the  blood  started  out  at  his  nose :  the  tribune  made  a 
jest  of  this :  “  It  is  not  blood,”  says  he,  “  it  is  the  gravy  of 
thrushes:”  for  it  seems  Philippus  loved  good  eating.  After 
this,  the  consul,  by  order  of  Drusus,  was  dragged  to  prison. 
Val.  Max.  1.  ix.  c.  5.  §  2.  Auct.  de  Vir.  Must.  The  last 
cited  author  also  relates,  that  Drusus  threatened  to  have 
Caepio  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

1  According  to  the  text  of  Pliny  (1.  xxxiii.  c.  3.)  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  Hardouin,  there  was  at  this  time  in  the  treasury 
of  Rome  1,920,829  pounds  of  gold,  which,  by  Arbuthnot’s 
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The  senate,  and  especially  iEmilius  Scaurus, 
pushed  on  Drusus  to  take  away  the  right  of  90. 
judging  from  the  knights.  He  either  could 
not,  or  would  not,  execute  this  scheme.  But  Liv.  Epit. 

J  J  ]  1 XX 

he  proposed  a  law1,  ordaining,  that  the  right  Ascon. m 
of  judging  should  be  equally  divided  between  gc™ui.pr° 
the  senators  and  the  knights  ;  and  that  all  ,Li^xfpit' 
judges,  who  should  be  charged  with  taking  Ck1.  pro 
money  for  giving  judgment,  should  be  brought  c.V  iost* 
to  trial 3  :  for  hitherto  the  knights  were  not  ;pp-  p- 

7  °  372. 


calculation,  amounts  to  52,102,486/.  12s.  6 d.  sterling,  but 
be  thinks  the  sum  too  extravagant,  and  that,  perhaps,  Pliny’s 
numbers  are  not  correct.  Arbuthnot’s  Tables,  p.  191. 

2  Veil.  Paterculus  says,  this  law  transferred  the  right  of 
judging  to  the  senate.  Florus  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  According  to  Appian,  it  ordained,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  senators,  which  did  not  then  amount  to  quite  three 
hundred,  should  be  doubled,  that  the  new  members  should 
be  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  that  from  the  whole  body  of 
the  senate,  thus  constituted,  the  judges  should  for  the  future 
be  elected.  The  author  of  the  lives  of  illustrious  men 
seems  to  agree  with  Appian.  But  the  accounts  given  by 
these  authors  are  not  consistent  with  the  arguments  which 
Cicero  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  Roman  knights,  upon 
this  occasion. 

3  Appian  reports  (p.  372.)  that  the  Roman  knights  con¬ 
niving  at  one  another,  it  was  grown  very  common  for  the 
judges  to  take  bribes.  But  Asconius  says,  the  knights  were 
judges  for  forty  years,  and  judged  without  reproach.  Then 
Sylla  transferred  the  right  of  judicature  to  the  senators,  and 
they  judged  ignominiously  for  ten  years.  After  this,  Aure¬ 
lius  Cotta  procured  a  law,  that  the  judges  should  be  chosen 
from  among  the  senators,  the  knights,  and  the  tribuni 
aerarii.  And  Cicero  (1  Act.  in  Verr.  c.  13.)  tells  us,  that 
for  near  fifty  years  (he  means  from  the  time  of  C.  Grac¬ 
chus  to  Sylla),  .during  which  the  Roman  knights  were 
the  judges,  there  never  was  the  least  suspicion  that  any  of 
them  took  money  for  giving  judgment :  whereas  he  brings 
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y.  r.  662.  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  any  sentence 
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90.  they  had  passed,  nor  were  they  affected  by 
several  laws  to  which  the  senators  were  sub¬ 
ject.  The  equestrian  order  strenuously  op¬ 
posed  this  last  clause  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the 
cie.  Joe.  former  part  of  it.  “  Not  that  they  imagined 

ci»entP  °  (says  Cicero)  that  it  was  no  crime  to  take 
money  for  giving  judgment ;  but  they  thought 
it  unjust  that  their  body  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws  as  the  senate.  They  said,  the 
senators  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Theyhave 
rank,  authority,  interest,  magistracies,  priest¬ 
hoods,  triumphs,  the  command  of  armies,  and 
provinces  ;  and  when  they  began  their  pur¬ 
suits  of  these  honours,  they  knew  the  con¬ 
ditions  annexed  to  them.  We,  too,  by  the 
favour  of  the  Roman  people,  had  we  coveted 
high  offices,  might  have  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  senators :  but  contented  with  our 

many  instances  to  prove,  that  the  senators  were  notoriously 
guilty  of  that  crime,  when  the  right  of  judging  came  to  be 
in  them.  Speaking  of  his  own  time,  he  says,  “  Foreign  na¬ 
tions,  I  imagine,  will  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  request 
of  the  people  to  abrogate  the  law  concerning  extortion  and 
embezzling  the  public  money.  For  then  the  governors  of 
provinces  will  only  plunder  them  of  so  much  money  as  they 
want  for  themselves  and  their  children  ;  whereas  now  they 
must  have  enough  to  purchase  patrons  and  advocates,  and 
to  bribe  the  praetors  and  judges/’  The  famous  Q.  Catulus, 
in  a  speech  made  on  occasion  of  Pompey’s  proposing  a  law 
for  restoring  to  the  tribunes  some  of  their  ancient  privileges, 
says,  that  the  corruption  of  the  senatorian  judges  was  the 
reason  why  the  Roman  people  so  earnestly  desired  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  tribunitian  power.  Pompey  also  com¬ 
plained  of  this  iniquity  of  the  senators,  and  promised,  in  his 
consulship,  to  find  a  remedy  for  it. 
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own  order,  and  the  rank  of  our  forefathers,  we  Yje^'c6h62, 
preferred  a  quiet  life  without  glory,  to  the  90. 
storms  of  envy,  and  the  perplexity  of  such 
trials,  as  this  law  would  involve  us  in.  If  it 
be  objected,  that  we  are  as  much  judges  as 
they  are  senators,  it  is  true :  but  they  volun¬ 
tarily  sought  that  dignity:  we,  by  being  knights, 
are  forced  to  become  judges.  Wherefore, 
either  restore  to  us  our  youth,  that  we  may 
sue  for  offices,  or,  since  this  cannot  be,  suffer 
us  to  continue  in  that  condition  of  life,  for  the 
sake  of  which,  we  have  renounced  all  pre¬ 
tensions  to  offices  and  honours.”  This  plea 
was  urged  without  effect.  Drusus  got  his 
law  passed,  in  spite  of  all  opposition. 

But  now  the  allies  solicited  the  tribune  to 
perform  his  promise,  and  procure  them  the 
freedom  of  Rome.  As  the  senate  and  the 
people  equally  disliked  this  project,  he  found 
himself  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  put  it  in  exe¬ 
cution.  It  is  said,  that,  in  order  thereto,  the  Auot.  de 
Italians  laid  a  plot  to  murder  the  consul  Phi-  *r’  Illu=t‘ 
lippus  at  the  Feriae  Latinae,  but  Drusus  gave 
him  notice  of  the  danger.  It  seems  Philippus 
opposed  the  senate  with  no  less  vehemence 
than  he  did  the  tribune.  In  a  speech  to  the  Cic.  de 
people  during  the  Feriae,  he  made  a  sharp  in-  c?‘i.t  !  m’ 
vective  against  the  conscript  fathers,  and  said, 
he  must  find  a  way  to  have  another  council: 
for  with  the  senate,  such  as  it  was,  he  could 
not  carry  on  the  public  business.  On  the  ides  The  13th. 
of  September,  Drusus  convened  the  fathers ; 
and,  after  complaining  heavily  of  Philippus, 
proposed  to  them  to  deliberate  on  the  oflen- 
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sive  words  uttered  by  him  against  the  senate 
in  the  late  assembly  of  the  people.  Crassus, 
the  orator,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
senate  ;  and  it  was  thought  (says  Cicero),  that 
as,  on  former  occasions,  he  had  surpassed  all 
other  men  in  eloquence,  so,  on  this,  he  sur¬ 
passed  himself.  The  consul,  a  man  of  great 
spirit  and  resolution,  and  the  next  in  elo¬ 
quence  to  Crassus  and  Antonius,  though  by 
far  unequal  to  either,  answered  with  much 
heat ;  and  by  way  of  punishing  the  orator  for 
having  failed  in  respect  to  him,  imposed  a  fine 
upon  him,  and  demanded  sureties  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  money.  Crassus  replied,  that  he 
would  never  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a 
consul,  who  would  not  respect  him  as  a  sena¬ 
tor  ;  that  he  was  not  to  be  terrified  by  a  de¬ 
mand  of  sureties  ;  that  his  tongue  must  be  cut 
out  before  he  would  be  silent,  and  that,  even 
then,  his  breath  should  oppose  the  insolence 
of  the  consul.  After  haranguing  long  with 
great  vehemence,  acuteness,  and  strength,  he 
gave  his  opinion  in  words  weighty  and  elo¬ 
quent,  says  Cicero  j  that  it  should  be  made 
appear  to  the  Roman  people,  that  the  senate 
had  never  been  wanting  to  the  republic,  either 
in  wisdom  or  in  fidelity.  This,  adds  the  writer, 
was  the  last  oration  of  this  divine  man,  for,  in 
the  vehemence  of  his  action  and  discourse, 
he  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  then 
fell  into  a  violent  sweat,  which  was  succeeded 
by  a  shivering  fit :  but,  as  the  senate  had  with 
unanimity  gone  into  his  opinion,  he  would 
not  leave  the  house,  till  he  had  seen  the  de- 
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cree  registered :  after  which  he  went  home  ill 
of  a  fever,  and  died  in  seven  days. 

The  Italians,  seeing  no  probability  of  their 
obtaining  the  freedom  of  Rome  by  a  law,  be¬ 
gan  to  hold  consultations4  how  to  procure  it 
by  force  of  arms  :  and  then  Drusus,  being 
looked  upon  as  the  author,  or  at  least  the  oc¬ 
casional  cause,  of  these  cabals  became  odious 
to  the  senate.  Shortly  after,  he  was  stabbed 
in  a  gallery  of  his  own  house  *.  and  though  the 
house  was,  at  that  time,  crowded  with  people, 
the  assassin  escaped  unknown.  The  suspicion 
(according  to  some  writers)  fell  upon  Philippus 
and  Caepio  ;  according  to  others,  upon  Q. 
Varius,  tribune  of  the  commons.  No  inquiry, 
however,  was  made  concerning  the  murder  5. 
And  the  senate,  at  the  motion  of  the  consul 
Philippus,  abrogated  all  the  laws  of  Drusus 
by  one  decree,  declaring,  that  they  had  been 
carried  contrary  to  the  auspices,  and  that  the 
people  were  not  bound  by  them  :  Cicero  tells 
us,  that  the  senate  frequently  assumed  this 
power. 

As  to  the  character  of  Drusus,  authors 
differ  extremely.  Veil.  Paterculus  commends 
him  highly  ;  perhaps,  in  flattery  to  the  em- 
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4  According  to  Plutarch,  it  was  about  this  time,  that  king 
Bocchus  dedicated  to  the  gods,  in  the  capitol,  a  sculpture  in 
gold,  representing  himself  delivering  up  Jugurtha  into  the 
hands  of  Sylla  :  at  which  Marius  was  highly  offended,  &c. 
Vid.  supra,  p.  152.  in  the  note. 

s  Seneca  (de  Brevit.  Vit.  c.  6.)  tells  us,  that  some  people 
thought  Drusus  killed  himself :  but  that  nobody  thought 
he  died  too  soon. 
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BefR’ciir2-  Peror  Tiberius ;  for  this  prince  (in  whose  time 
36i9c  .  Paterculus  wrote)  was,  by  the  mother’s  side, 
descended  from  the  family  of  Drusus.  The 
greater  number  of  writers  represent  the  tri¬ 
bune  as  ambitious,  proud,  and  violent.  Cicero 
is  of  both  opinions  :  for  sometimes  he  speaks 
honourably  of  him,  and,  at  other  times,  with 
contempt. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

The  war  called  the  Mar  sic,  the  Social,  the  Italic  ‘war ;  being 
the  war  of  Rome  with  her  Italian  allies. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  Italians 
had  begun  to  concert  measures  for  supporting, 
by  arms,  their  claim  of  the  freedom  of  Rome. 
The  murder  of  Drusus  confirmed  them  in  this 
resolution  :  for  now,  they  totally  despaired  of 
obtaining,  by  treaty,  those  privileges,  to  which 
they  had  so  just  a  pretension  : — The  rights  of 
a  city,  sustained  chiefly  by  their  arms,  they 
having,  in  all  its  wars,  furnished  two  thirds  of 
the  troops. 

By  the  Italians  were  anciently  meant  all 

the  nations  within  the  Rubicon  (which  falls  into 

the  Adriatic,  not  far  from  Ariminum)  and  the 

Arnus,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Tuscan 

(or  Hetrurian)  sea,  near  Pisa,  the  first  town 

of  Hetruria.  The  country  between  these 

rivers  and  the  Alps,  had  the  name  of  Cisalpine 

Gaul,  and  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  pro- 
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vince.  The  Italians  were  not  called  subjects,  '  c6h6r2' 

but  allies  ;  and,  as  they  had  been  subdued  so. 

(most  of  them  after  many  defections)  at  dif- 
ferent  times,  the  conditions  of  their  alliance 
were  different.  The  Latines6,  properly  so 
called,  enjoyed  the  greatest  privileges :  what 
these  were  is  uncertain ;  but  they  were  less 7 


6  The  boundaries  of  Latium  were  anciently  the  Tiber  to 
the  west ;  the  Anio  and  the  Sabines  to  the  north  ;  the 
Volsci  and  the  river  Ufens  to  the  east ;  and  the  Tyrrhenian, 
or  Tuscan  sea  to  the  south.  This  country,  in  the  time  of 
the  Social  War,  extended  to  the  Liris  on  the  east,  and  to 
the  country  of  the  Marsi  on  the  north.  The  nations  of  Old 
Latium  were  the  Albani,  Rutili,  Volsci,  and  fEqui :  of 
New  Latium,  the  Osci,  Ausones,  and  Hernici.  And  all 
these,  Sigonius  thinks,  had,  in  process  of  time,  the  full 
rights  of  Latium.  Sigon.  de  Antiq.  Jur.  Ital.  1.  i. 

7  By  the  Roman  law  no  one,  who  had  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship,  could  belong  to  another  city.  Duarum  civita- 
tum  civis  esse  nostro  jure  civili  nemo  potest;  non  esse  hujus  ci- 
vitatis  civis ,  qui  se  alii  civitati  dicarit,  potest.  Cic.  pro  Balb. 
c.  11.  Nor  was  any  man  obliged  against  his  will  to  change 
his  city.  Itaque  8$  ex  Latio  multi,  fy  Tusculani  8f  Lanuvini, 
8f  ex  c&teris  generibus  gentes  universes  in  civitatem  sunt  re¬ 
ceptee;  wt  Sabinorum,  Volscorum,  Hernicorum :  quibusex  eivi- 
tatibus  nec  coacti  essent  civitatem  mutare,  si  qui  noluissent,  &  <;. 
Cic.  pro  Balb.  c.  13.  None  therefore  could  be  Roman 
citizens,  but  such  as  lived  in  Rome,  or  in  its  proper  ter¬ 
ritory  ;  and,  though  many  among  the  Latines,  and  even 
whole  nations,  as  the  Sabines,  Volsci  and  Hernici,  were 
made  free  of  Rome;  yet  the  full  privilege  of  citizenship 
extended  only  to  those  of  them,  who,  accepting  it,  removed 
from  their  own  cities  to  Rome,  which  none  of  them  were 
compelled  to  do.  Sigonius  [de  Antiq.  Jur.  Ital.  1.  i.  c.  4.3 
thinks  that  all  the  Latines  had  the  right  of  suffrage,  but  that 
the  consuls  had  a  power  to  order  them  to  depart  from  Rome, 
at  the  time  of  holding  the  comitia.  And  this  he  endeavours 
to  prove  by  several  examples.  Spurius  Cassius,  consul  in 
the  year  of  Rome  267,  having  called  as  many  as  he  could 
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than  those  of  Roman  citizens,  and  greater 
than  those  of  the  other  Italians.  That  these 
had  not  the  right  of  suffrage,  is  manifest  from 
their  entering  into  the  present  war  to  obtain 
it.  And  it  would  seem  likewise,  from  the 

of  the  Latines  and  Hernici  to  vote  in  an  agrarian  law,  his 
colleague,  Virginius,  by  edict,  commanded  every  one,  who 
had  not  a  habitation  in  Rome,  to  quit  the  city.  And  the 
consul,  Fannius,  in  a  like  case,  commanded  the  Latines  to 
leave  the  city,  though  they  had  been  invited  thither  by 
Caius  Gracchus,  to  give  their  suffrages.  And  Cicero  (pro 
Sext.  10.)  tells  us,  that  the  Latines  took  nothing  more 
heinously,  than  their  being  ordered  by  the  consuls  to  leave 
Rome,  which  seldom  happened.  Sallust  says,  that  when 
Mamilius,  the  tribune,  proposed  a  law  for  prosecuting 
those,  by  whose  fault  Jugurtha  had  disobe3^ed  the  orders  of 
the  senate,  the  guilty  prepared  to  defeat  the  law,  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  Latines,  and' the  Italian  allies.  In  the  trial  of 
Posthumius  Pyrgensis,  in  the  year  of  Rome  541,  Livy  men¬ 
tions  a  tribune’s  calling  for  the  urns  to  determine  by  lot 
where  the  Latines  should  vote.  Sitellaque  allata  est,  ut  sor- 
tirentur,  ubi  Latini  siiffragiurn  fervent.  Liv.  xxv.  3.  Gro- 
novius  is  so  much  offended  with  the  notion  of  the  Latines 
having  the  right  of  suffrage,  that  he  would  have  Livy’s  text 
altered  in  this  place.  Cujatius  thinks,  the  historian  does  not 
speak  of  the  Latines  in  general,  but  of  those  citizens  of 
Latium  who  had  the  freedom  of  Rome  ;  and  many  such 
there  were. 

Sigonius  argues,  that  Cassius  and  Gracchus  would  not 
have  called  the  Latines  to  vote,  unless  these  had  had  a  right 
of  suffrage  ;  nor  unless  their  privilege  of  voting  had  de¬ 
pended  on  the  consuls,  woul/l  these  magistrates  have  forbid 
them  to  remain  in  the  city. 

But  as  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  that  all  the  Latines  had  a 
title  to  vote  in  the  comitia ;  because  in  that  case  the  elect¬ 
ing  of  magistrates  and  the  making  of  laws  would  have  been 
chiefly  in  their  hands  (they  being  seldom  ordered  to  de¬ 
part  the  city),  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
belonged  only  to  some  particular  men,  or  cantons,  among 
them. 
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Latines  adhering  firmly  to  Rome,  in  this  quar- 
rel,  that  they  had  much  greater  privileges  than  90. 
the  other  allies.  The  Sabines  likewise  steadily 
supported  the  cause  of  Rome ;  but  these 
(according  to  Veil.  Paterc.)  had  the  right  of 
suffrage. 

The  allies,  in  general,  were  subject  to  tri-  nv.  1.  he. 
bate,  and  obliged  to  furnish  soldiers  for  the  App.  de 
Roman  armies,  commonly  in  the  proportion  of  c,v‘ 
two  to  one.  Yet  the  auxiliaries  were  never  ad- 
mitted  among  the  legions,  but  served  in  separate  Cic.^m 
cohorts  under  prefects,  who  received  their  or-  App.  de 
ders  from  the  Roman  generals.  rllp.  m. 

The  detail  of  the  actions  in  this  great  and 
difficult  war,  and  the  order  of  time  in  which 
they  happened,  are  indistinctly  related  by  the 
historians.  At  first,  the  Italians  concerted 
their  scheme  in  secret,  entered  into  a  confe¬ 
deracy,  and  gave  hostages  to  one  another.  The 
Romans,  however,  had  notice,  that  a  conspiracy 
was  forming,  and  they  sent  spies  up  and  down 
the  country  to  procure  further  intelligence. 

One  of  these  happening  to  see  a  young  man  veil.  Pat. 
of  Asculum  (in  Picenum)  carried  as  a  hostage  biod!’sic.’ 
to  a  neighbouring  town,  gave  notice  of  it  to 
Servilius,  who,  in  quality  of  proconsul8  or  374. 
praetor,  watched  that  part  of  the  country. 
Servilius  hastened  to  Asculum,  and  repri- 

8  Appian  says,  that  from  hence  it  appears,  that  in  ancient 
times  the  several  countries  of  Italy  were  subject  to  procon¬ 
suls  :  but  Sigonius  blames  this  conjecture,  for  there  is  no 
instance  of  a  Roman  proconsul  or  praetor  presiding  among 
the  Italians,  except  on  occasion  of  a  war  in  Italy.  Sigon. 
de  Antiq.  Jur,  Ital.  1.  i.  c.  21. 
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Y'e?chT’  man^e(^  inhabitants  with  great  severity 
90.  and  many  threatenings,  which  so  exasperated 
them,  that  they  fell  upon  him,  and  slew  him, 
together  with  his  lieutenant  Fonteius ;  and 
massacred  the  Romans  they  found  in  the  place. 
Instantly,  as  if  this  had  been  the  signal  for 
a  general  revolt,  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  Vestini, 
and  Marrucini,  took  arms ;  and  their  example 
was  soon  followed  by  the  Picentes,  Ferentani, 
Hirpini,  Pompeiani,  Venusini,  Apuli,  Lucani, 
and  Samnites,  and,  in  a  word,  by  all  the  na¬ 
tions  between  the  two  seas,  from  the  Liris 
eastward  to  the  extremity  of  ancient  Italy. 
App.p.  The  Marsi,  a  people  renowned  for  bravery, 
and  over  whom,  or  without  whom,  it  is  said, 
p-241-  the  Romans  never  triumphed,  gave  their  name 
to  this  war,  because  they  were  the  first  in  the 
revolt :  though  it  is  called  also  the  Social  and 
the  Italian  war. 

Before  the  confederates  proceeded  to  acts 
of  hostility,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
to  represent,  that  they  had  served  the  republic, 
in  all  her  wars,  and  had  every  year  furnished 
a  doable  proportion  of  troops  ;  and  to  demand 
that,  since  by  their  means  the  city  had  been 
raised  to  her  present  height  of  power,  they 
might  be  acknowledged  as  citizens.  The  senate 
answered  haughtily,  that,  if  the  Italians  were 
sensible  of  their  error,  their  ambassadors  would 
be  received,  otherwise  not.  Upon  the  report 
of  this  answer,  the  allies  chose  Corfinium  (the 
chief  town  of  the  Peligni),  for  their  principal 
place  of  arms,  and  destined  it  to  be  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Italy,  instead  of  Rome  :  they  then  con- 
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stituted  a  senate,  composed  of  five  hundred 
members,  and,  out  of  these  elected  two  con-  so. 
suls,  and  twelve  generals,  or  praetors.  I  heir 

first  consuls  were  Q.  Pompedius  Silo,  the  chief 
of  the  Marsi,  and  C.  Aponius  Mutilus  (called 
by  some  historians  C.  Papias),  a  Samnite.  To 
Pompedius,  and  six  of  the  praetors,  they  allotted  vei^Pat. 
the  north  and  west  parts  of  the  revolted  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  Aponius,  and  the  other  six  praetors, 
the  south  and  east  parts. 

At  Rome,  the  nobles  became  odious  to  the 
people,  who  looked  upon  them  as  the  authors  scaur, 
of  the  war,  by  their  having  rejected  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Italians.  Q.  Varius,  the  same 
who  had  been  suspected  of  murdering  Drusus, 
laid  hold  of  this  opportunity,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  intercession  of  the  tribunes,  his 
colleagues,  obtained  a  law’  for  inquiring  by 
whose  fault  it  had  happened,  that  the  allies  Id.  loc.  ci(. 
had  taken  arms9.  In  consequence  of  this  law, 
many  of  the  senators  and  nobles  were  sum- 
moned  to  their  trials.  Restia  and  Cotta  (the  aw.' 
nephew  of  Rutilius),  to  avoid  a  sentence,  went 
into  voluntary  exile.  Mummius  Achaicus  is 
said  to  have  been  banished  to  the  island  Delos ; 
but,  if  he  were  living  at  this  time,  he  could  not 
be  less  than  a  hundred  years  old.  Antonius, 

9  Appian  says,  the  purport  of  the  law  was  to  bring  into 
judgment  all  who  had  openly,  or  secretly,  favoured  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Italians :  that  the  Roman  knights  put  the 
tribune  upon  this  project,  that  they  might  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  enemies,  and  that 
they  guarded  him  with  drawn  daggers,  till  he  had  carried 
his  law.  App.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  i.  p. 373. 
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the  orator,  saved  himself  by  his  eloquence;  and 
.ZEmilius  Scaurus,  who,  on  different  accounts, 
had  been  often  accused,  and  as  often  acquitted, 
found  means  to  escape  once  more1.  Q.  Varius 
himself,  when  out  of  office,  was  condemned  by 
his  own  law,  and  was  banished.  [He  after¬ 
wards  suffered  death  by  torture,  but  at  whose 
command  is  not  known.] 

But  now  the  senate  made  diligent  prepara¬ 
tion  for  war.  The  Latines,  Sabines,  Hetru- 
rians,  and  Umbrians,  and  even  some  places  in 
the  revolted  provinces,  continued  faithful  to 
the  republic,  and  furnished  their  contingents 
of  men.  Foreign  nations  sent  auxiliaries  to 
her,  and  Sertorius,  then  quaestor  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  brought  her  a  reinforcement  of  Gauls. 
The  conduct  of  the  war  was  committed  to  the 
consuls  L.  Julius  Caesar,  and  P.  Rutilius  Lupus. 
It  is  thought,  that  Caesar  had  Samnium  al¬ 
lotted  to  him  for  his  province,  and  Rutilius 
the  country  of  the  Marsi.  And,  in  order  to  stop 
all  prosecutions,  on  account  of  Varius’s  law, 
and  thereby  free  the  city  from  intestine  dis- 


1  Whatever  difficulties  Scaurus  might  have  found  to 
escape  in  former  trials,  he  got  rid  of  this  with  great  ease. 
To  all  the  declamations  of  his  adversaries,  he  made  only 
this  laconic  reply:  “Q.  Varius,  a  Spaniard  of  Sucro,  accuses 
M.  Scaurus,  prince  of  the  Roman  senate,  of  having  excited 
the  allies  to  take  up  arms.  M.  Scaurus,  prince  of  the 
senate,  denies  the  charge:  no  witness  is  produced:  which 
of  the  two  will  you  believe,  Romans?”  This  kind  of  defence 
had  such  an  effect  on  the  assembly,  that  the  tribune  thought 
it  the  safest  way  to  desist,  and  declared  that  he  would  give 
him  no  farther  trouble.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Scaur.  Quintil. 
v.  12. 
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sensions,  the  senate  ordered  the  courts  of  jus-  Yje^'c^3' 
tice  to  be  shut  up  during  the  Italian  war.  To  ^  89. 
each  of  the  consuls  were  assigned  five  lieute- 
nants,  who,  under  their  direction,  commanded 
separate  armies  with  proconsular  authority. 

The  lieutenants  of  Rutilius  were  C.  Marius, 

Cn.  Pompeius,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great, 

Q.  Csepio,  C.  Perperna,  and  Valerius  Mes- 
sala.  Csesar’s  chief  officers  were  Cornelius 
Sylla,  P.  Lentulus,  T.  Didius,  P.  Licinius  Cras- 
sus,  and  M.  Marcellus.  These  generals,  leav¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  garrison  in  Rome,  set  out  with 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  divided  into  several 
armies :  nor  were  the  forces  of  the  Italians  less 
numerous. 

Praesenteius,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  App.  p. 
allies,  defeated  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
under  Perperna,  and  slew  four  thousand  of 
his  men.  Whereupon,  the  consul  Rutilius 
deprived  Perperna  of  his  command,  and  joined 
the  remains  of  his  routed  troops  to  those  of 
Marius.  The  two  generals  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Liris  %  near  each  other :  Vettius 
Cato,  who  had  already  vanquished  in  battle 
the  consul  Caesar,  and  taken  iEsernia,  a  Ro-  olos.  i.  v. 
man  colony  on  the  Vulturnus,  now  advanced  c,18‘ 
to  hinder  Rutilius  and  Marius  from  passing 
the  Liris.  Marius  advised  the  consul  not  to 
hazard  a  battle,  till  his  raw  soldiers  were  dis¬ 
ciplined  ;  but  Rutilius  neglected  the  advice, 
thinking,  that  his  lieutenant  envied  him,  and 
wanted  a  seventh  consulship,  that  he  might 

2  Orosius  says,  it  was  the  Telonius  in  the  country  of  the 
Marsi. 
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His  sus¬ 
picions,  if  we  may  believe  Dio  Cassius,  were 
not  ill-founded.  Be  that  as  it  will,  Rutilius 
passed  the  river,  and  fell  into  an  ambush,  lost 
eight  thousand  of  his  men,  and  was  himself 
mortally  wounded.  Marius  knowing,  by  the 
number  of  dead  bodies  that  floated  down  the 
stream,  that  the  armies  were  engaged,  drew 
out  his  forces,  passed  the  river,  and  easily  made 
himself  master  of  the  enemies’  camp  :  so  that 
Vettius  was  obliged  to  pass  the  night  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  to  march  off  next  morning 
for  want  of  provisions. 

When  the  bodies  of  the  consul,  and  of  the 
other  officers  that  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  were 
brought  to  Rome  to  be  interred,  the  consterna¬ 
tion  among  the  people  was  so  excessive,  as 
to  induce  the  senate  to  make  a  decree,  that 
thenceforward  the  bodies  of  the  slain  should 
be  buried  on  the  spot  where  they  died :  and 
this,  as  a  prudent  example,  was  followed  by  the 
enemy. 

Q.  Caepio  having  obtained  some  small  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  allies,  the  senate  ordered, 
that  Marius  and  he  should  share  between 
them  the  forces  which  Rutilius  had  com¬ 
manded.  This  honour  greatly  raised  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  Caepio ;  of  which  the  Italian  con¬ 
sul  Pompedius  found  means  to  make  advantage 
for  his  cause.  Leaving  his  army,  he  went  to 
the  Roman  camp,  and,  together  with  two 
slaves  sumptuously  dressed,  who,  he  said,  were 
his  sons,  surrendered  himself  to  the  general. 
To  gain  the  more  credit,  he  had  brought  with 
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him  large  pieces  of  lead  covered  with  gold  and  y.  r.  663. 
silver,  which,  as  his  treasure,  he  deposited  in  89. 
the  hands  of  Caepio.  At  the  same  time,  he 
urged  him  to  fall  upon  the  Italian  army,  while 
without  a  leader,  and  offered  himself  to  be  his 
guide.  Caepio  gladly  listened  to  the  proposal; 
and  when  he  had  brought  his  army  near  the 
place,  where  an  ambush  was  laid  for  him,  Pom- 
pedius,  under  pretence  of  reconnoitring  the 
enemy,  rode  up  to  an  eminence,  and  from 
thence  gave  the  appointed  signal  to  his  men, 
who  instantly  rushed  out  upon  the  Romans, 
made  a  great  slaughter  of  them,  and  killed 
Caepio  himself.  What  remained  of  his  army 
joined  that  of  Marius,  by  order  of  the  senate. 

During  these  transactions,  the  confederates 
had  great  success  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  In 
Campania,  Lucania,  and  Apulia,  they  had  pos-  a??,  p. 
sessed  themselves  of  several  important  towns, 
which  had  refused  to  join  with  them  in  the  war. 

And  M.  Lamponius  had  routed  a  Roman  army, 
commanded  by  Licinius  Crassus,  lieutenant  to 
the  consul  Caesar.  The  consul  himself,  after 
his  defeat  by  Vettius  Cato,  had  recruited  his 
army  with  a  considerable  body  of  Gauls  and 
Numidians,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Acerrae,  then  besieged  by  Aponius.  Here¬ 
upon  the  Italian  general  brought  Oxinta,  the 
son  of  Jugurtha,  from  Venusia,  where  he  was  p.  376. 
kept  in  confinement,  and  gave  him  the  title  of 
king.  The  Numidians  deserted  in  such  num¬ 
bers  to  their  sovereign,  that  the  consul,  fearing 
they  would  all  leave  him,  sent  what  yet  re¬ 
mained  with  him  into  Africa.  After  this, 
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Aponius  attempted  to  force  the  Roman  in- 
trenchments,  but  lost  six  thousand  men  in  the 
action.  Yet  Caesar,  it  is  said,  left  Acerrae,  and 
we  do  not  find  that  Aponius  raised  the  siege 
of  it.  However,  at  this  time,  the  citizens  of 
Rome  laid  aside  the  military  habit  which  they 
had  worn  from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  next  account  we  have  of  Caesar,  is,  that 
his  forces,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand  foot 
and  five  thousand  horse,  were  attacked,  on  a 
march,  by  Marius  Egnatius,  who  cut  off  the 
greater  part  of  them.  Nevertheless,  the  con¬ 
sul  recruited  his  army,  and  marched  once  more 
to  the  relief  of  Acerrae :  but  it  is  not  said  that 
he  attempted  any  thing  against  Aponius,  or 
Aponius  against  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  three  of  the  Italian  gene¬ 
rals,  Afranius,  Judacilius,  and  Ventidius,  had 
routed  the  army  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  and  driven 
him  to  take  refuge  in  Firmum,  a  city  of  Pice- 
num.  After  this  victory,  Judacilius  and  Ven¬ 
tidius  turned  their  arms  another  way,  leaving 
Afranius  to  besiege  Firmum.  To  the  relief 
of  this  place  Sulpicius  advanced  by  unfre¬ 
quented  roads,  and  while  the  besieged,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  him,  made  a  sally  upon  the  besiegers, 
he  attacked  their  camp  on  the  other  side,  and 
set  fire  to  it.  This  disaster  so  terrified  the 
Italian  soldiers,  that  they  fled  in  disorder  to 
Asculum ;  but  their  general,  disdaining  to  fly, 
fell  in  the  engagement.  Pompeius,  soon  after, 
invested  Asculum,  the  siege  of  which  lasted  a 
long  time. 

The  Marsi,  under  what  general  is  uncer- 
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tain,  attacked  Marius  in  his  camp:  he  repulsed  Y-  ?•  663- 

r  .  1  Btf.  Cl^r. 

them,  and  drove  them  into  some  vineyards,  89. 
whither  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  follow  ^-v-w 
them.  But  Sylla,  who  lay  encamped  on  the 
other  side  of  those  vineyards,  fell  upon  the 
enemy,  and  made  great  havock  of  them.  Above 
six  thousand  of  the  Italians  fell  in  the  two  ac¬ 
tions.  The  Marsi,  however,  soon  recruited 
their  forces,  and  frequently  offered  battle  to 
Marius,  which  he  constantly  declined.  He  was, 
during  this  war,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  Pint,  in 
extremely  slow,  irresolute,  and  inactive;  which,  Mar' 
the  historian  says,  might  be  owing  to  his  being 
advanced  in  years  (for  he  was  then  sixty-five), 
or  to  his  being  troubled  with  nervous  dis¬ 
orders.  The  enemy  surrounded  him  with  en¬ 
trenchments,  and  insulted  him  daily3:  but  of 
this  he  took  little  notice,  and,  at  length,  laid 
down  his  command,  under  pretence  of  wanting 
health. 

The  ill  success  of  the  Romans  in  this  cam-  App.  p. 
paign  encouraged  the  Umbrians  and  Hetru-  3'9’ 
rians  to  think  of  revolting  from  the  republic. 

In  so  great  an  extremity,  the  senate  not  only  Tjv<Epit> 
ordered  the  freedmen  to  be  inlisted  in  the  ’■  lxxiv- 
legions,  but  even  began  to  yield  the  point  they 
had  so  obstinately  refused.  The  consul  L.  cic.  pro 
Julius  Caesar  obtained  a  law4-  (which  from  his  ^'b‘c* 

Plutarch  reports  that  Pompedius  Silo  went  up  one  day 
to  Marius’s  entrenchments  and  called  out  to  him  :  “  Marius, 
if  you  are  a  great  general,  come  down  into  tne  plain,  and 
fight  us;  to  which  Marius  answered,  “  if  you,  Silo,  are  a 
great  general,  force  me  to  a  battle  against  my  will.” 

4  According  to  Appian,  the  Julian  law  gave  the  freedom 
VOL.  VII.  Q 
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ins;  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  should  be 

Veil,  Pat.  o  ^ 

i.  ii.  c.  16.  given  to  the  Latines,  and  to  those  or  the  other 
p.rSi!'v‘  Italians,  who  had  not  taken  up  arms  against 
fv;®e";L  the  republic,  and  to  those  who  should  lay 
App.  de  them  down.  According  to  Appian,  this  law, 
hl'p^k  being  sent  into  the  several  towns  of  Hetruria, 
i 'ixxhPit'  ^ePt  t^ie  PeoP^e  °f  that  country  steady  to  the 
Oros.  I.  v.  interest  of  Rome.  Some  authors,  however, 
mention  a  victory  over  the  Hetrurians  and 
Umbrians,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this 
victory  was  obtained  before  the  passing  of  that 
law,  or  after  it. 

In  the  following  consulship  of  Cn.  Pom- 


of  Rome  only  to  those  of  the  Italians,  who  had  not  entered 
into  this  war  against  the  republic.  Cicero,  in  the  place 
above  quoted,  says,  in  general,  that  by  this  law  the  allies  and 
Latines  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city.  It  is  probable, 
the  law  included  all  who  would  take  the  benefit  of  it ;  for 
Appian  himself,  p.  382,  says  that  privilege  was  given  to  all 
the  allies ;  to  each  nation  as  they  laid  down  their  arms. 
Strabo  likewise  tells  us,  that  the  Italians  continued  this  war 
for  two  years,  until  they  had  procured  themselves  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city,  for  which  they  had  taken  up  arms.  Strab. 
loc.  supra  cit.  In  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  1.  xxx.  it  is  said,  that 
the  senate  gave  the  freedom  of  Rome  to  the  nations  of  Italy. 
And  Veil.  Paterculus,  after  mentioning  the  ill  success  of  the 
Romans  in  this  war,  adds,  that  they  recovered  strength  by 
granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  by  degrees  to  those  who 
had  not  taken  up  arms,  and  to  those  who  laid  them 
down  in  time.  Now  as  we  find  no  law,  during  the 
course  of  this  war,  which  gave  the  privilege  of  citizen¬ 
ship  to  the  allies  in  general,  except  the  Julian  law,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  extended  to  all  who  chose  to  be  included  in 
it.  This  likewise  helps  us  to  account  the  more  easily  for 
the  ill  success  of  the  Italians,  the  next  campaign,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  advantages  they  gained  in  the  present 
year. 
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peius  Strabo1,  and  L.  Portius  Cato,  new  cen-  Y-  ^  664« 
sors  were  elected  a  year  before  the  usual  time:  B  88.hr*' 
and  therefore  Sigonius  conjectures  they  were 
chosen  to  assign  to  the  allies  their  proper  Sigon.  de 
tribes.  That  the  allies  might  have  little  sway  jCr!9itai. 
in  the  comitia,  the  senate  would  not  distribute 
them  into  the  old  thirty-five  tribes,  but  ere-  St¬ 
ated  for  them  eight  new  tribes  ;  ordering,  that  i.xi.’cAx. 
these  should  give  their  suffrages  the  last,  so  Archie,  iv. 
that  they  seldom  came  to  vote  at  all :  an  affair, 
which  afterwards  occasioned  great  disturbances 
in  the  republic. 

Another  law,  which  was  at  this  time  ob¬ 
tained  by  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  and  M.  Plautius 
Silvanus,  two  tribunes  of  the  commons,  im¬ 
ported,  that  all  foreigners,  who  were  free  of 
the  cities  allied  to  the  republic  by  league, 
should  likewise  have  the  freedom  of  Rome,  pro¬ 
vided  they  had  at  that  time  an  habitation  in 
Italy,  and  gave  their  names  in  to  the  Roman 

5  Cicero  tells  us,  that  he  was  present  at  a  conference  be¬ 
tween  Pompeius  the  consul,  and  Vettius  the  general  of  the 
Marsi,  who  had  given  the  Romans  a  cruel  defeat  the  year 
before,  in  which  the  consul  Rutilius  was  killed:  it  was  held 
in  sight  of  the  two  camps,  and  managed  with  great  decency : 
the  consul's  brother,  Sextus,  being  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Vettius,  came  from  Rome  on  purpose  to  assist  at  it ;  and  at 
the  first  sight  of  each  other,  after  lamenting  the  unhappy 
circumstance  of  their  meeting  at  the  head  of  opposite  armies, 
he  asked  Vettius,  by  what  title  he  should  now  salute  him,  of 
friend  or  enemy;  to  which  Vettius  replied,  “  Call  me 
friend  by  inclination,  enemy  by  necessity.”  Quern  te  ap- 
pellem,  inquit?  etille.:  voluntate  hospitem,  necessitate  hostem. 

Phil.  xii.  xi.  which  shews  that  these  old  warriors  had  not 
less  politeness  in  their  civil,  than  fierceness  in  their  hostile 
encounters.  Middl.  Life  of  Cic.  vol.  I.  p.  18. 

Q  2 
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praetor  within  sixty  days  after  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  law. 

This  Piautius,  by  the  assistance  of  the  nobles, 
procured  a  law,  which  deprived  the  Roman 
knights  of  the  sole  right  of  judicature.  It  or¬ 
dained,  that  each  tribe  should,  out  of  their  own 
body,  annually  elect  fifteen  persons  to  act  as 
judges;  an  honour  now  made  common  to  all 
the  three  orders  in  the  state6. 

At  this  time,  great  numbers  of  citizens 
being  plunged  in  debt,  and  their  creditors  de¬ 
manding  payment,  not  only  of  the  principal, 
but  of  the  interest ;  which  last,  though  allowed 
by  custom,  was  prohibited  by  law,  the  debtors 
not  only  refused  to  pay,  but  some  of  them  even 
threatened  to  prosecute  their  creditors  for 
usury.  A.  Sempronius  Asellio,  then  praetor 
urbanus,  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  parties,  gave  permission  to  the  debtors 
to  plead  the  law ;  which  so  enraged  the  cre¬ 
ditors,  that  they  fell  upon  him,  and  murdered 
him,  while  he  was  performing  the  sacrifice  in 
the  forum.  In  this  riot  they  were  assisted  by 
L.  Cassius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  ; 
and  though  the  senate  offered  a  reward  to 
whoever  should  discover  the  authors  of  the 
murder,  effectual  care  was  taken  by  the  usurers 
to  prevent  the  appearing  of  any  informer. 

During  the  broils  in  the  city,  war  wras  car¬ 
ried  on  with  vigour  abroad.  The  consul  Pom- 

6  Some  think,  that  the  same  tribune  was  author  of  the 
law  de  vi,  which  may  be  rendered  concerning  assault  and 
battery:  but  others  are  of.  opinion,  that  this  law  was  not 
enacted  till  the  year  675. 
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peius  continued  the  siege  of  Asculum7,  while 
his  colleague  Portius  Cato  successfully  fought  Ijv  Fpit 
several  battles  with  the  Marsi  :  but  in  an  at-  *• lxxv- 
tempt  to  force  their  camp,  he  was  slain  8,  and 
his  army  routed.  It  would  seem  that,  after 
this,  Pompeius  turned  the  siege  of  Asculum  38i. 
into  a  blockade;  for  it  is  said,  that  he  routed 
the  Marsi  and  Marrucini,  and  reduced  the 
Vestini  to  surrender  themselves.  The  praetor 
Cosconius  took  Salapia  and  Cannae,  and  be¬ 
sieged  Canusium,  but  the  Samnites  defeated 
him  in  battle,  and  obliged  him  to  raise  the 
siege  :  yet,  in  a  second  action,  he,  and  the 
praetor  Lucceius,  obtained  a  victory  over  them, 
and  slew  fifteen  thousand  of  their  men,  to¬ 
gether  with  one  of  their  leaders,  Marius  Eg- 
natius. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  Sylla  riin.  i.iii. 
made  himself  master  of  Stabiae,  and  razed  it  to  c"'' 
the  ground.  He  then  joined  to  his  own  forces 
a  Roman  army,  which  had  just  slain  their  ge¬ 
neral  Posthumius  Albinus,  for  treating  them 
haughtily9.  Sylla  made  no  inquiry  concern-  0ros>)v> 
ing  the  criminals,  alleging,  that  to  make  the 
crime  be  forgotten,  the  soldiers  would  fight  syiia. 
with  greater  bravery. 

7  Veil.  Pat.  reports  that  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand 
Romans  fought  a  battle  before  Asculum  with  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  Italians;  but  he  neither  tells  us  at  what  time,  nor  who 
were  the  generals,  nor  which  side  gained  the  victory. 

8  If  we  may  believe  Orosius,  1.  v.  c.  xviii.  Cato  had 
boasted,  that  by  his  exploits  he  had  equalled  Marius;  and, 
for  this  boasting,  the  son  of  Marius  killed  him,  during  a 
battle  with  the  Marsi. 

9  The  Epitome  of  Livy,  says  Albinus  was  meditating 
treason. 
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The  historians  have  left  us  such  romantic 
accounts  of  some  of  the  remaining  exploits  of 
Sylla,  during  this  war,  that  it  may  reasonably 
be  suspected  they  took  them  from  his  own 
memoirs.  We  are  told,  that  while  he  lay  en¬ 
camped  near  Pompeii,  in  Campania,  L.  Clu- 
entius  came  and  pitched  his  camp  within  three 
furlongs  of  him.  This  Sylla  looked  upon  as  so 
great  an  affront,  that  though  he  had  sent  out 
some  part  of  his  army  to  forage,  he  imme¬ 
diately  gave  battle  to  the  enemy,  in  which  he 
was  vanquished  and  put  to  flight.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  foragers  having  joined  him,  he 
again  attacked  Cluentius,  defeated  him,  and 
forced  him  to  remove  his  camp  to  a  greater 
distance  ;  the  latter,  however,  got  succours 
from  the  Gauls,  and  then  offered  battle  to 
Sylla.  When  the  two  armies  were  drawn  out, 
a  huge  Gaul  came  forward,  and  challenged  the 
bravest  of  the  Romans  to  fight  him  ;  this  gi¬ 
gantic  hero  being  slain  by  a  little  Numidian, 
the  Gauls  were  terrified,  and  instantly  took  to 
flight.  The  Italians  seeing  their  army  broke, 
fled  likewise.  Sylla  pursued  them,  and  before 
they  could  reach  Nola,  whither  they  bent  their 
course,  slew  thirty  thousand  of  them  :  and  as 
the  people  of  Nola  would  open  but  one  of  their 
gates,  lest  the  enemy  should  enter  with  their 
Friends,  Sylla  cut  off  twenty  thousand  more  of 
Cluentius’s  army  round  the  walls  of  that  place, 
and,  among  the  rest,  Cluentius  himself,  who 
died  fighting  valiantly.  Yet  this  hero,  it 
seems,  slew  nobody;  for  we  are  told,  that 
Sylla  did  not  lose  *  a  single  man,  or,  at  most. 
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but  oug.  "What  follows  has  Igss  of  the  mai-  -gef 

vellous.  363  Cons. 

The  Roman  general  marched  to  iEculanum, 

a  town  of  the  Hirpini,  and  summoned  the  in-  ApP.  ioc. 
habitants  to  surrender. — These,  expecting  the 
Lucanians  to  come  to  their  assistance  that  veiy 
day,  desired  time  to  deliberate.  Sylla  granted 
them  only  an  hour,  and  employed  that  time  in 
laying  faggots  to  the  walls,  which  were  of 
wood.  When  the  hour  expired,  he  set  fire  to 
the  faggots ;  and  though  the  AKculani  surren¬ 
dered  themselves,  yet  as  fear  had  determined 
them  to  make  this  surrendry,  Sylla  plundered 
the  town,  as  if  he  had  taken  it  by  force.  The 
rest  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  Hirpini 
voluntarily  submitted. 

After  these  achievements,  Sylla  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Samnites.  Near  iEsernia,  c.5.§xvii. 
Aponius  surprised  him  in  a  pass,  out  of  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  escape.  The  Roman,  to 
deceive  the  enemy,  pretended  a  desire  to  capi¬ 
tulate  ;  and  having  obtained  a  truce,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it,  while  the  Samnites  were  negli¬ 
gent,  to  march  off  in  the  night,  leaving  a 
trumpeter  in  his  camp  to  sound  the  watches. 
Returning  suddenly  by  a  way  which  Aponius  App.  P. 
did  not  think  of,  he  fell  upon  him,  and  routed 
bis  army.  In  this  action,  Aponius  was  wound¬ 
ed,  and  few  of  his  men  escaped.  Sylla  plun¬ 
dered  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  then  marched  to 
Bovianum,  which  he  took  after  an  assault  of 
three  hours. 

In  the  mean  time,  A.  Gabinius,  after  some 
successful  engagements  with  the  Lucanians, 
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and  reducing  several  of  their  towns,  was  slain 
in  an  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the  ene¬ 
mies*  camp. 

Sulpicius  defeated  the  Marrucini,  and  forced 
them  to  submit  to  the  republic. 

The  Marsi  also,  being  frequently  vanquished 
by  Mursena  and  Metellus  Pius,  at  length  sued 
for  peace. 

To  Pompeius,  the  Vestini  and  Peligni  made 
their  submission.  The  latter  having  seized 
their  general  Vettius  Cato,  in  order  to  deliver 
him  up  to  the  Romans,  one  of  his  slaves 
snatched  up  a  sword  and  killed  him.  “  Now,’* 
said  he,  <e  that  I  have  set  my  master  at  liberty, 
it  is  time  to  provide  for  myself;”  and  in  that 
instant  ran  the  sword  through  his  own  body. 

Corfinium,  the  capital  of  the  Peligni,  being 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  allies 
made  yEsernia,  in  Samnium,  their  principal 
town,  and  chose  themselves  five  generals,  of 
whom  the  chief  was  Pompedius  Silo. 

Asculum  still  held  out  against  Pompeius. 
Judacilius,  one  of  the  Italian  commanders, 
and  an  Asculan  by  birth,  advanced  to  the 
relief  of  the  place,  but  had  only  eight  cohorts 
with  him.  To  facilitate  his  enterprise,  he 
gave  notice  to  the  Asculans  of  his  approach, 
desiring  them  to  make  a  sally  upon  the  be¬ 
siegers,  as  soon  as  he  should  come  in  sight. 
Judacilius  had  personal  enemies  in  the  place  ; 
and  either  by  their  influence,  or  through  fear, 
the  Asculans  kept  close  within  their  walls. 
Nevertheless,  sword  in  hand,  he  forced  his  way 
over  the  Roman  entrenchments,  and  marching 
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with  his  men  up  to  the  gates  of  the  town,  was  YgJ/c6h^' 
then  received  by  the  inhabitants :  but  de-  ss. 
spairing  of  the  preservation  of  the  place,  when 
he  had  first  massacred  all  his  enemies,  he  gave 
a  great  feast  to  his  friends ;  at  the  close  of 
which,  he  drank  off  a  cup  of  poison,  that  he 
might  not  survive  the  ruin  of  his  native  city’. 

Pompeius,  after  this,  entered  Asculum.  He 
put  to  death  all  who  had  any  command  in  the 
place,  and  all  the  principal  citizens,  dismissing 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  after  he  had  strip¬ 
ped  them  of  their  effects.  The  slaves,  with  all 
the  plunder,  (which  he  sold;)  in  short,  the 
whole  prey  he  converted  to  his  own  use, 
though  the  treasury,  as  Orosius  tells  us,  was  so 
much  exhausted,  that  the  houses  about  the 
capitol,  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  several 
orders  of  priests  and  augurs,  were  sold  to  raise 
money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 

The  conqueror  had  the  honour  of  a  tri-  Rosins,  1. 
umph;  and,  among  the  rest  of  the  captives 
led  in  the  procession,  were  P.  Ventidius  and 
his  wife ;  she  bearing  in  her  arms  a  son,  who 
afterwards  became  consul  of  Rome,  and,  in 
the  time  of  the  second  triumvirate,  had  him¬ 
self  a  triumph  for  his  victories  over  the  Par- 
thians. 

In  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Sylla  went  to  veihPat. 
Rome  to  sue  for  the  consulship.  He  was  forty- 

1  The  writers  [Appian  and  Orosius]  who  mention  this 
story,  place  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Asculum ; 
but  it  is  not  probable,  that  Judacilius  would  have  killed 
himself  so  soon,  had  he  seen  the  town  in  a  condition  to  hold 
out  a  long  siege.  Crevier. 
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11^ne  years  of  age,  or,  according  to  Plutarch, 
87.  fifty;  and  few  men  had  done  greater  exploits 
than  he,  before  their  arrival  at  that  dignity1, 
pint,  in  But,  probably,  the  credit  and  influence  of  Ma- 
iJv.r'EPit.  rius  had  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  He 
Uxxv.  now  obtained  the  consular  fasces,  and  the 
people  gave  him  for  his  colleague  Q.  Pompeius 
Rufus. 

1  Dr.  Middleton  observes,  that  “  Marius  in  this  war  per¬ 
formed  nothing  answerable  to  his  great  name  and  former 
glory:  his  advanced  age  had  increased  his  caution,  and  after 
go  many  triumphs  and  consulships,  he  was  jealous  of  a  re¬ 
verse  of  fortune :  so  that  he  kept  himself  wholly  on  the  de¬ 
fensive,  and,  like  old  Fabius,  chose  to  tire  out  the  enemy  by 
declining  a  battle ;  content  with  snatching  some  little  ad¬ 
vantages,  that  opportunity  threw  into  his  hands,  without 
suffering  them  however  to  gain  any  against  him. 

“  Sylla,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ever  active  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  ;  he  had  not  yet  obtained  the  consulship,  and  was  now 
fighting  for  it,  as  it  were,  in  the  sight  of  the  citizens ;  so 
that  he  was  constantly  urging  the  enemy  to  a  battle,  and  glad 
of  every  opportunity  to  signalize  his  military  talents,  and 
eclipse  the  fame  of  Marius;  in  which  he  succeeded  to 
his  wish,  gained  many  considerable  victories,  and  took 
several  of  their  cities  by  storm,  particularly  Stabiae,  a  town 
of  Campania,  which  he  utterly  demolished.  Cicero,  who 
seems  to  have  followed  his  camp,  as  the  chief  scene  of  the 
war,  and  the  best  school  for  a  young  volunteer,  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  one  action,  of  which  he  was  eye-witness,  executed 
with  great  vigour  and  success:  that  as  Sylla  was  sacrificing 
before  his  tent  in  the  fields  of  Nola,  a  snake  happened  to 
creep  out  from  under  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  upon  which 
Posthumius,  the  haruspex,  who  attended  the  sacrifice,  pro¬ 
claiming  it  to  be  a  fortunate  omen,  called  out  upon  him  to 
lead  his  army  immediately  against  the  enemy;  Sylla  took  the 
benefit  of  the  admonition,  and  drawing  out  his  troops  with¬ 
out  delay,  attacked  and  took  the  strong  camp  of  the  Sam- 
nites  under  the  walls  of  Nola.  This  action  was  thought  so 
glorious,  that  Sylla  got  the  story  of  it  painted  afterwards 
in  his  Tusculan  villa.” 
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The  affairs  of  the  allies  continuing  to  decline, 
they  sent  an  embassy  to  Mithridates  king  of  pio<).  sic. 
Pontus,  requesting  succours  from  him.  The  ; 
king  answered,  that  he  would  pas  into  Italy, 
as  soon  as  he  had  subdued  Asia. 

Pompedius,  if  Diodorus  is  to  be  credited,  gU),jv0,>' 
raised  an  army  of  above  fifty  thousand  men,  app-  p- 
twenty-one  thousand  of  which  were  slaves. 

With  these  forces  he  retook  Bovianum,  but  was 
defeated  in  battle  by  Mamercus,  and  afterwards 
lost  his  life  in  an  engagement  with  Metellus 
Pius. 

The  Samnites  and  Lucanians  still  continued 
in  arms ;  but  we  hear  of  no  more  warlike  ex¬ 
ploits  performed  by  them,  or  against  them : 
the  Romans,  sufficiently  employed  by  their 
civil  broils,  and  their  war  abroad  with  Mithri¬ 
dates,  had  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the  total 
reduction  of  the  revolted  Italians.  But,  in 

Jr, 

conclusion,  each  nation  of  these  allies  obtained 
the  freedom  of  Rome  successively,  upon  laying  ^pp. 
down  their  arms.  Even  to  the  Samnites  and  veil.  Pat. 
Lucanians  was  at  length  granted  the  same  strab.  1. 
privilege3 * * * * 8.  And  though  some  Roman  histo-  v,p‘24u 

3  M.  Montesquieu  observes,  that  the  grant  which  the 
Romans  made  to  the  Italian  allies  of  the  rights  of  the  city, 
though  considered  at  first  as  the  foundation  of  a  perpetual 
peace,  was  one  of  the  causes  that  hastened  the  ruin  of  the 
state :  “  for  the  enormous  bulk,  to  which  the  city  was 
swelled  by  it,  gave  birth  to  many  new  disorders,  that  gra¬ 
dually  corrupted,  and  at  last  destroyed  it;  and  the  discipline 

of  the  laws  calculated  for  a  people,  whom  the  same  walls 

would  contain,  was  too  weak  to  keep  in  order  the  vast  body 

of  Italy :  so  that  from  this  time  chiefly  all  affairs  were  de¬ 

cided  by  faction  and  violence,  and  by  the  influence  of  the 

8 
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YBef:'chr5'  r*ans  would  disguise  it,  it  seems  plain  that  the 
87.  republic  granted  the  freedom  of  the  city,  not 

364  Cons.  r  f  .  .  _  ,  ,  .  . 

generously  to  each  nation  alter  subduing  it, 
but  by  treaty,  and  as  a  condition  of  peace. 

Veil.  Pat.  In  this  war  perished  three  hundred  thousand 

1  ii  c  15#  1 

men,  Romans  and  Italians. 


CHAP.  IX. 

The  occasion  of  the  frst  Mithridatic  tear.  It  commences 
under  the  conduct  of  three  Roman  generals . 

y.  p.  665.  To  check  the  progress  of  Mithridates,  was 
now  the  great  affair  of  the  republic :  he  had 
made  no  opposition  to  Sylla’s  replacing  Ario- 
vid.  supr.  barzanes  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia  (in  661); 
p'  ~0;>'  yet  not  long  after,  had  contrived  to  have  him 
driven  from  thence  a  second  time. 

Just.  i.  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  by  his  conquests, 

.xxuii.t.  .  very  much  extended  the  dominions  left 
him  by  his  ancestors,  and  had  formed  a  mighty 
empire.  In  order  to  draw  him  into  a  war  with 

great ;  who  could  bring  whole  towns  into  the  forum  from 
the  remote  parts  of  Italy;  or  pour  in  a  number  of  slaves  and 
foreigners  under  the  form  of  citizens;  for,  when  the  names 
and  persons  of  real  citizens  could  no  longer  be  distinguished, 
it  was  not  possible  to  know,  whether  any  act  had  passed 
regularly,  by  the  general  suffrage  of  the  people.”  He  la 
Grandeur  des  Romains,  c.  ix. 

This  observation  is  doubtless  very  just;  but  it  were  to  be 
wished,  that  the  ingenious  writer,  or  his  ingenious  admirer, 
Middl.  Life  Dr*  Middleton,  had  told  us  how  it  were  possible  for  the  Ro¬ 
of  Cic.  p.  mans  to  avoid  making  that  concession,  without  exposing 
themselves  to  inevitable  ruin. 
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the  Romans,  Mithridates  first  engaged  him  to  Y^ej?/C^5- 
marry  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  and  then,  by  3648^ons 
the  agency  of  Gordius,  prevailed  with  liim  to  ^*~v**s 
undertake  the  dethroning  of  Ariobarzanes ;  the 
Armenian  not  imagining,  that  he  should  there¬ 
by  give  offence  to  the  Roman  republic.  The 
Cappadocian  king,  inactive  by  nature,  and 
unable  to  withstand  so  powerful  an  invader, 
retired  out  of  the  country  upon  the  first  ap¬ 
proach  of  Tigranes,  and  carried  off  all  his  sub¬ 
stance. 

Nicomedes  Philopater,  king  of  Bithynia, 
dying  about  this  time,  his  son  Nicomedes  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  and  was  confirmed  on  the  throne 
by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate.  He  had  a 
brother,  Socrates,  surnamed  Chrestus,  who,  it 
seems,  made  pretensions  to  the  kingdom.  This 
man,  with  the  assistance  of  some  forces  lent 
him  by  Mithridates,  drove  out  Nicomedes,  and 
took  his  place. 

The  two  dethroned  kings  repaired  to  Rome, 
and  there  made  their  complaints  to  the  senate, 
who  ordered  some  commissioners,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  that  Manius  Aquilius,  who  ter-  v>d.  supr. 
minated  the  war  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  to  go  p'  190‘ 
into  Asia,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Cassius, 
then  proconsul  of  Asia,  and  even  with  Mi¬ 
thridates  himself,  reinstate  Ariobarzanes  and 
Nicomedes  in  their  respective  kingdoms.  Mi¬ 
thridates  would  not  give  assistance  to  these 
commissioners  ;  yet  he  quietlv  suffered  them  to 
restore  the  dethroned  kings ;  and  he  put  to  Just  ( 
death  Socrates  Chrestus,  who  had  taken  refuge  *xxviii.  c. 
ia  his  dominions. 
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YBef ’chr5’  During  this  seeming  inaction  of  the  king  of 
87.  Pontus,  he  took  measures  to  strengthen  him- 
self,  by  an  offensive  treaty  of  alliance,  which 
he  made  with  Tigranes  :  it  was  agreed  between 
them,  that,  of  the  conquests  they  should  make, 
the  cities  and  countries  should  belong  to 
Mithridates,  and  all  the  men  and  plunder  to 
Tigranes ;  who,  in  this  article,  had  a  view  to 
the  peopling  of  Tigranocerta,  which  he  was 
then  building,  and  which  he  intended  to  make 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world.  The 
king  of  Pontus  gained  likewise  to  the  interest 
of  his  cause  the  Gallo-Greeks,  the  Sarmatae, 
the  Bastarnae,  and  the  Scythians  ;  in  a  word, 
he  armed  almost  all  Upper  Asia  against  the 
Romans.  Nevertheless,  to  preserve  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  justice,  he  forbore  all  acts  of  hos¬ 
tility  against  them,  and  confined  himself  to 
observing  their  motions.  It  was  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  he  received  an  embassy  from 
the  Italian  states  to  invite  him  to  join  his 
forces  with  theirs ;  but,  at  that  time,  the  affairs 
of  Asia  were  too  much  embroiled  to  permit 
his  absence. 

APP.  Mi-  The  occasion  he  wanted  and  wished  for,  to 

thrid.  P.  enter  upon  action,  was  soon  furnished  him  by 
the  Roman  generals  ;  who,  for  the  sake  of  en¬ 
riching  themselves,  had  meditated  the  kindling 
a  war  in  Asia  :  with  this  view  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  persuade  Nicomedes  and  Ariobar- 
zanes  to  invade  the  dominion  of  the  king  of 
Pontus ;  promising  to  lend  them  assistance. 
Neither  of  the  kings  was  willing  to  provoke  so 
powerful  a  neighbour :  but,  at  length,  the 
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Bithynian,  who  owed  a  great  sum  of  money  to 
the  Roman  generals,  and  commissioners,  for  ^87.^ 
his  restoration,  besides  what  he  had  borrowed 
at  interest  from  the  Asiatic  Romans,  entered 
the  territories  of  Mithridates  in  a  hostile  man¬ 
ner,  and  ravaged  the  country,  as  far  as  Amas- 
tris.  The  king  of  Pontus  had  a  considerable 
army  on  foot,  yet  suffered,  without  resistance, 
these  depredations,  that  he  might  have  many 
and  just  causes  for  the  war:  and  though  he 
knew  that  the  Roman  commissioners  had  in¬ 
cited  the  Bithynian  to  make  this  incursion,  he 
dissembled  his  knowledge  of  it,  and  sent  one 
Pelopidas,  to  represent  to  them,  that  Mi¬ 
thridates  was  the  friend  and  ally  of  Rome, 
and  to  desire  that  they  would  assist  him 
against  Nicomedes,  or,  at  least,  oblige  that 
prince  to  give  him  satisfaction  for  the  injuries 
he  had  already  suffered  from  him.  The  Bithy-  App.  Mi- 
Ilian  ambassadors  on  the  other  hand,  accused  ns.  P 
the  king  of  Pontus  of  ill  designs  against  the 
Roman  republic  ;  designs,  which,  they  said,  he 
had  sufficiently  discovered,  by  assisting  So¬ 
crates  to  dethrone  their  master,  whom  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  had  declared  king 
of  Bithynia  ;  by  having  seized  upon  many 
places  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  though 
the  Romans  had  forbidden  all  the  Asiatic  kings 
to  hold  any  possessions  in  Europe  ;  and  by  the 
great  preparations  he  had  made  for  war,  and 
the  numerous  alliances  he  had  formed.  Pelo¬ 
pidas  replied,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
long  disputes,  the  commissioners  seeing  very 
Well  the  state  of  affairs,  and  therefore  he  again 
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87.  grant  aid  to  Mithridates,  or  suffer  him  to  de- 
fend  himself.  As  the  king  of  Pontus  had  not 
yet  violated  the  league  with  Rome,  the  com¬ 
missioners  were  at  a  loss  what  answer  to  re¬ 
turn.  At  length  they  pronounced,  that  it  was 
not  their  pleasure  Nicomedes  should  molest 
Mithridates,  nor  would  they  allow  the  king  of 
Pontus  to  make  war  upon  the  king  of  Bithynia, 
it  being  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  Roman 
republic,  that  the  Bithynian  should  suffer  any 
detriment.  Pelopidas  would  have  objected  to 
this  declaration,  but  they  would  not  hear  him. 

Mithridates,  on  his  return  home,  thinking 
himself  openly  injured  by  the  Romans,  sent 
his  son  Ariarathes  with  an  army  into  Cappa¬ 
docia,  to  seize  the  kingdom  ;  which  he  did 
without  great  difficulty.  After  this  expedition, 
the  king  of  Pontus  dispatched  Pelopidas,  a 
second  time,  to  the  commissioners.  The  am¬ 
bassador  told  them,  that  what  had  been  done 
App.  in  in  Cappadocia,  contrary  to  their  inclinations, 
p.  180.  was  entirely  owing  to  the  iniquity  of  their 
conduct,  and  the  prevarication  of  their  an¬ 
swers  j  that  his  master  had  sent  to  Rome  a 
complaint  against  them,  and  that  he  sum¬ 
moned  them  to  appear  there,  and  defend  their 
cause.  He  then  admonished  them  not  to 
enter  upon  a  war,  without  being  authorized 
by  a  decree  from  the  Roman  senate  and  peo¬ 
ple,  and  boasted  of  the  greatness  of  Mithri¬ 
dates,  reckoning  up  the  nations  that  were 
subject  to  him,  and  the  number  of  his  allies  j 
and  concluded,  with  asking  them,  either  to 
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restrain  Nicomedes  from  making  war  upon 
Pontus  (in  which  case  he  promised  them  his  87. 
master’s  assistance  to  reduce  the  Italians),  or 
renounce  that  specious  league,  which  had 
nothing  of  friendship  in  it,  but  the  name. 
Provoked  at  this  discourse,  the  commissioners 
ordered  Mithridat.es  totally  to  quit  Cappadocia, 
and  to  forbear  all  hostilities  against  Nicomedes  j  ^ithridat. 
adding  that  they  would  take  effectual  care,  p-  181- 
that  Ariobarzanes  should  be  immediately  re¬ 
stored  to  his  dominions.  They  then  com¬ 
manded  the  ambassador  to  leave  their  presence, 
and  forbade  him  to  return,  unless  the  king 
obeyed  the  Romans. 

Without  waiting  for  orders  from  the  senate, 
the  commissioners  hastened  to  form  a  mighty 
army.  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia, 
and  Gallo-Greece,  furnished  them  with  troops, 
which,  added  to  the  Roman  forces,  made  up 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  These 
they  divided  into  three  equal  bodies,  com¬ 
manded  by  three  generals ;  L.  Cassius,  pro- 
consul  of  Asia,  M.  Aquilius,  and  Q.  Oppius. 

The  proconsul  encamped  on  the  confines  of 
Bithynia  and  Gallo-Greece ;  Aquilius  seized 
the  passes  by  which  the  king  of  Pontus  might 
enter  Bithynia  ;  and  Oppius  posted  himself  on 
the  borders  of  Cappadocia.  They  had  also  a 
fleet,  which,  under  the  command  of  Minucius 
Rufus,  and  C.  Popillius,  guarded  the  streights 
of  the  Euxine  sea.  Besides  these  forces,  Nico¬ 
medes  brought  into  the  field  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mithridates  made  it  ap- 
VOL.  VII.  R 
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pear,  that  Pelopidas  had  not  exaggerated, 
when  he  boasted  of  his  master’s  strength.  The 
king’s  army  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  foot,  and  forty  thousand  horse.  He 
had  besides  one  hundred  and  thirty  armed 
chariots,  and  four  hundred  ships  of  war.  His 
son-in-law,  Tigranes  of  Armenia,  assisted  him 
in  this  war  ;  and  the  kings  of  Parthia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt  favoured  his  cause.  His  chief  ge¬ 
nerals  were  Neoptolemus  and  Archelaus,  two 
brothers,  Cappadocians ;  but  he  frequently 
commanded  in  person. 

Near  the  river  Amnias  in  Paphlagonia, 
Neoptolemus  and  Archelaus,  with  the  light¬ 
armed  infantry,  ten  thousand  Armenian  horse, 
and  some  chariots,  attacked  Nicomedes,  though 
greatly  superior  in  numbers,  -and  totally  over¬ 
threw  him.  The  king  of  Pontus  treated  all 
the  prisoners  kindly,  and  sent  them  home  with¬ 
out  ransom.  This  victory,  obtained  without 
the  assistance  of  the  phalanx,  and  without  ad¬ 
vantage  of  ground,  over  superior  numbers,  by 
the  skill  of  the  generals,  and  the  bravery  of  the 
soldiers,  made  the  Roman  commissioners  per¬ 
ceive,  that  they  had  been  more  hasty  than 
wise,  to  kindle  a  war  of  such  consequence, 
before  they  were  authorized  by  a  public  de¬ 
cree. 

On  the  approach  of  Mithridates,  Aquilius 
retreated  ;  Neoptolemus  pursued  him,  forced 
him  to  an  engagement,  and  defeated  him.  He 
fled  to  the  river  Sangar,  crossed  it  in  the  night, 
and  continued  his  flight  to  Pergamus.  Cassius, 
on  this  news,  retired  to  Leontocephale,  a 
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strong  castle  in  Phrygia ;  but  soon  quitted  ‘c^5, 
that  place,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Apamea.  s7- 
Nicornedes  took  refuge  in  Pergamus  ;  Oppius 
in  Laodicea.  The  land  forces  of  the  Romans 
being  thus  dispersed,  their  fleet  deserted  the 
entrance  of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  left  the  Bithy- 
nian  ships  a  prey  to  Mithridates’s  admiral.  In  1 
a  short  time,  all  submitted  to  the  king  of  Pon-  c-3- 
tus.  He  treated  the  inhabitants  with  great 
clemency,  forgave  the  debts  they  owed  to  the 
crown,  and  remitted  the  customary  tribute  for 
five  years. 

After  this,  he  over-ran  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Asia  ,Liv-.fPit- 
Propria,  Lycia,  and  Pamphyha.  Few  places  APp.  Mi- 
made  any  resistance,  and  he  possessed  himself  is™1’  p‘ 
of  all  the  towns  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor, 
except  Rhodes.  The  Laodiceans  having,  on 
the  king’s  summons,  delivered  up  to  him  Q. 

Oppius,  the  Roman  general,  he  spared  his 
life,  but  led  him  about  as  a  spectacle.  Aqui- 
lius,  the  author  of  the  war,  whom  the  people 
of  Mitylene  in  Lesbos  had  delivered  up,  was 
treated  with  extreme  rigour.  Mithridates 
made  him  go  along  with  the  army,  mounted 
upon  an  ass,  and  forced  him  frequently  to  ]v?1- Max- 
proclaim,  that  he  was  Manius  Aquilius,  the  §  1. 
Roman  proconsul.  At  last  he  caused  him  to 
be  put  to  death  at  Pergamus,  by  pouring  melted  c‘ 3< 
gold  down  his  throat,  in  reproach  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  avidity. 
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Civil  commotions  raised  by  Marins  and  Sylla  ( now  consul, 
year  of  Rome  665.)  Sylla  procures  the  banishment  of  his 
rival.  The  distresses  and  adventures  of  Marius.  He  passes 
into  Africa.  He  returns  into  Italy  on  the  invitation  of 
Cinna,  consul  in  666.  The  violence  and  cruelties  of  Marius 
and  Cinna.  Marius  dies  in  his  seventh  consulship,  year 
of  Rome  667. 

As  the  republic  had  resolved  to  send  an  army 
against  Mithridates,  the  consul  Sylla,  among 
many  competitors,  shewed  an  extreme  eager¬ 
ness  to  have  the  command  of  it ;  and  either  by 
lot,  or  by  appointment,  it  fell  to  him.  Marius 
had  long  set  his  heart  upon  this  commission  j 
for  notwithstanding  his  years  and  infirmities, 
he  was  still  tormented  with  ambition  and  the 
thirst  of  glory,  passions  (says  Plutarch)  which 
never  grow  old  in  man.  His  avarice  likewise 
sided  with  his  ambition  :  Asia  abounded  with 
riches,  and  a  war  in  that  country  he  thought 
would  be  more  lucrative  than  difficult.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  pretended  that  his  sole  reason  for 
desiring  this  province,  was  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  teaching  his  son  the  art  of  war.  To 
persuade  the  people,  that  he  had  yet  a  consti¬ 
tution  fit  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  a  military 
life,  he  daily  went  into  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  there,  though  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
extremely  corpulent,  performed  his  exercises 
among  the  Roman  youth,  contending  with 
them  in  horsemanship,  &c. 
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The  better  to  succeed  in  his  project,  he  Y^c^f' 
joined  himself  with  P.  Sulpicius,  then  tribune  87. 
of  the  people.  This  man,  says  Paterculus,  was 
rich  and  eloquent,  had  great  talents,  great  veil.  Pat. 
spirits,  and  great  interest ;  and  whereas  for-  ‘ c‘ 
merly  he  had  endeavoured  to  establish  to  him¬ 
self  a  name,  by  honourable  methods,  yet  now, 
as  if  he  repented  of  his  virtues,  he,  all  on  a 
sudden,  ran  headlong  into  wickedness.  When  ^de 
very  young  he  had  signalised  himself,  by  ac-  c.  47,  & 
cusing  of  treason  the  famous  C.  Norbanus* .idqiie 
whom  Antonius,  the  orator,  defended.  He  is  7* 
mentioned  in  several  parts  of  Cicero’s  works4,  f  esP- c- 20- 
and  with  great  commendation  of  his  elo-  63. 
quence.  His  entrance  ’  into  public  life,  ac-syiia&in 
cording  to  that  author,  was  very  promising :  Mar* 
but  his  eagerness,  when  tribune,  to  hinder  C. 

Caesar  Strabo  from  being  consul  before  he  had 
passed  through  the  praetorship,  and  the  ap¬ 
plauses  he  met  with  from  the  people,  on  that 
occasion,  carried  him  farther  than  he  at  first 
intended.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  in  Sulpicius 
were  united  cruelty,  impudence,  avarice,  and 
all  sorts  of  vice :  so  that  it  was  needless  to  in¬ 
quire  wherein  his  wickedness  exceeded  that  of 
other  men,  but  wherein  it  surpassed  itself.  It 
seems,  he  proposed  Saturninus  for  his  model, 
and,  as  the  only  thing  which  he  blamed  in  that 
model  was  his  not  being  daring  and  quick 
enough  in  his  enterprises,  he  himself  imme¬ 
diately  appeared  attended  with  a  guard  of 

4  De  Har.  Resp.  c.  19.  In  Brut.  c.  19.  55.  Cicero  makes 
him  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  three  dialogues  he  composed 
de  Oratore. 
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si,  hundred  knights.  This  guard  he  called  the 
anti-senate.  He  also  publicly  sold  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city  to  strangers  and  freed  men 5, 
and  received  the  money  at  a  table  placed  in 
the  forum.  One  of  his  colleagues  had  pro- 
Auct.ad  posed  a  law  for  recalling  those  exiles6,  who 
1.  ii.  c.  28.  had  been  sent  into  banishment  without  being 


heard ;  but  Sulpicius  would  not  suffer  the  law 
to  pass.  Afterwards,  nevertheless,  he  himself 
proposed  the  same  law,  without  allowing  it  to 
be  the  same,  because  he  had  changed  the  word 
“  exiles”  into  the  words  “  those  who  had  been 
ejected  by  force.”  He  then  proposed  several 
other  laws,  among  which  one  prohibited  the 
p]ut.  i„  senators  from  contracting  debts7  above  the 
•?d'T  value  of  two  thousand  denarii.  Another  or- 
sd.  Ar-  dered,  that  the  new  citizens  (meaning  the 

buthnot.  t 

Italians)  and  the  freedmen  should  not,  m  vot¬ 
ing,  be  confined  to  certain  tribes,  but  be  dis¬ 
persed  through  the  whole ;  a  third  was  for 
transferring  from  Sylla  to  Marius  the  conduct 
of  the  Asiatic  expedition. 

Liv.  Epit.  To  defeat  these  projects,  the  consuls  pro- 

Ascon.'i’n  claimed  holidays,  which  lasted  a  long  time, 
WproCom.  during  which,  it  was  not  lawful  to  assemble 


5  The  Roman  freedmen  had  not  a  title  to  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship. 

6  It  would  seem,  that  by  the  exiles  are  meant  those  who 
had  been  banished  by  the  Lex  Varia,  mentioned  above, 
p.  219. 

7  Yet,  after  the  death  of  Sulpicius,  it  was  found,  that  he 
himself  had  contracted  debts  to  the  amount  of  three  millions 
of  denarii,  that  is,  about  ninety-six  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds  sterling. 
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the  comitia  :  but  the  tribune  having  gathered 
about  him  a  multitude,  went  to  the  senate-  App>(!e 
house,  and  commanded  the  consuls,  Pompeius 
and  Sylla,  to  revoke  their  edict  concerning  app.  p. 
the  holidays,  that  the  people  might  give  their  °°4' 
votes  with  regard  to  the  laws  in  question.  The 
consuls  refused :  Sulpicius’s  party  drew  their 
daggers ;  Pompeius  made  his  escape,  his  son 
was  killed,  and  Sylla,  being  closely  pursued, 
took  refuge  in  Marius’s  house.  Some  say, 
that  Marius  let  him  out  at  a  back-door,  but  pm.  in 
Sylla,  in  his  own  memoirs,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  Mar! 
denied  that  he  took  refuge  in  Marius’s  house, 
and  affirmed,  that  Sulpicius’s  followers  forced 
him  thither,  and  then  obliged  him  to  return  to 
the  forum,  and  revoke  the  edict  in  question8. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  he  revoked  the 
edict,  for  which  reason  Sulpicius  left  him  in 
possession  of  the  consulship,  degrading  only 
his  colleague  Pompeius.  Sylla,  immediately 
after  the  tumult,  left  the  city,  and  joined  his 
army,  then  employed  in  the  siege  of  Nola, 
which  still  held  out  against  the  republic.  The 
tribune,  having  obtained  the  laws  he  pro¬ 
posed9,  sent  two  officers  to  Nola,  to  receive 


s  Veil.  Pat.  and  Eutropius  say,  that  Sylla  was  with  an 
army  in  Campania,  during  this  tumult,  contrary  to  what 
Plutarch,  Appian,  and  Sylla’s  own  memoirs  affirm.  [If 
these  memoirs  of  Sylla  were  genuine,  it  may  reasonably  be 
asked,  why  did  not  Paterculus  follow  them?] 

9  According  to  Appian  Sulpicius  concealed  his  design  of 
giving  the  conduct  of  the  Mithridatic  war  to  Marius,  till 
after  the  tumult  above-mentioned,  and  his  obtaining  the 
law,  authorizing  the  new  citizens  and  the  freedmen  to  vote 
in  all  the  tribes:  nor  did  Sylla  suspect  any  thing  of  the 
matter  till  he  joined  his  army  at  Nola. 
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the  array  from  Sylla;  but  the  soldiers  fell  upon 
them,  and  murdered  them.  Marius,  in  re¬ 
venge,  put  to  death  many  of  Sylla’s  friends  in 
the  city,  and  confiscated  their  effects.  In  the 
mean  time  Sylla  marched  his  troops,  consisting 
of  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand 
horse,  towards  Rome.  Appian  tells  us,  that 
they  followed  him  very  readily,  because  they 
hoped,  that  under  his  conduct  they  should  en¬ 
rich  themselves  by  the  plunder  of  Asia,  and 
feared  lest  Marius  would  make  use  of  another 
army  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  All  things  were 
in  confusion  at  Rome.  Some  (among  whom 
was  the  consul  Pompeius)  fled  to  the  camp  of 
Sylla,  while  others,  deserting  Sylla1,  took 
refuge  in  the  city.  The  senate  found  them¬ 
selves  obliged  to  obey  the  orders  of  Sulpicius 
and  Marius.  These,  on  Sylla’s  approach,  sent 
to  him  two  of  the  praetors,  Servilius  and 
Brutus  %  forbidding  him  to  proceed  any  farther 
on  his  march.  The  soldiers  insulted  those 
magistrates,  pulled  off  their  robes,  and  broke 
the  fasces  of  their  lictors.  Hereupon  the 
senate  dispatched  new  ambassadors  to  Sylla, 
intreating  him  not  to  come  nearer  the  city,  and 
promising  to  satisfy  him.  He  answered,  that 
he  would  stay  where  he  wasj  and,  as  if  he  in- 

1  The  same  writer  tells  us,  that  none  of  Sylla’s  principal 
officers  staid  with  him  except  his  quasstor. 

1  Ambassadors  were  sent  several  times  to  Sylla  to  inquire, 
why  he  approached  the  city  in  arms?  to  which  he  always 
answered,  that  his  design  was  to  rescue  it  from  tyranny.  At 
last  Marius  and  Sulpicius  sent  orders  to  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  senate,  not  to  come  within  five  miles  of  Rome.  Appian* 
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tended  so  to  do,  ordered  a  camp  to  be  marked 
out ;  but  the  ambassadors  were  no  sooner  87. 
gone,  than  he  detached  two  of  his  officers, 
with  a  body  of  men,  to  seize  one  of  the  gates 
of  Rome,  and  the  wall  near  the  Esquiline  hill. 

The  detachment  entered  the  city,  but  the  in¬ 
habitants  drove  them  back  to  the  foot  of  the 
walls.  In  that  instant,  Sylla  arriving,  com¬ 
manded  his  men  to  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and 
he  himself  gave  the  example.  Marius,  Sul- 
picius,  and  their  followers,'  made  what  resist¬ 
ance  they  could ;  and  promised  freedom  to  all 
slaves  that  would  arm  in  their  cause.  Few  or 
none  daring  to  join  them,  they  fled  out  of  the 
city.  Sylla  marched  on  to  the  capitol,  where 
he  assembled  the  senate ;  and  proposed  to 
them  the  banishment  of  Sulpicius,  Marius, 
and  the  son  of  Marius,  together  with  nine 
more  of  their  principal  adherents.  Of  all  the 
senators,  Q.  Mucius  Scasvola  was  the  only 
man  who  refused  to  concur  in  this  vote  ;  and  vai.  Max. 
when  Sylla  endeavoured  to  terrify  him  by  §‘5'  '°’ 
menaces,  he  boldly  answered,  “  Although  you 
should  threaten  me  with  death,  and  give  me 
up  to  those  soldiers,  with  whom  you  have 
surrounded  the  senate-house,  you  shall  never 
persuade  me,  for  the  sake  of  a  life,  now  ex¬ 
hausted  to  the  dregs,  to  pronounce  Marius  an 
enemy,  who  has  saved  Italy  and  Rome.”  The 
decree  passed  j  and  it  would  seem  that  Sylla, 
by  edict,  set  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  the 
exiles,  and  confiscated  their  estates. 

Sulpicius,  being  taken  through  the  treachery  (Va’.-  Max. 
of  his  slave,  was  put  to  death,  and  his  head  §  7.' 
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fixed  upon  the  rostra.  To  reward  the  slave, 
Sylla  gave  him  his  freedom ;  and,  to  punish  his 
treachery,  caused  him  to  be  thrown  headlong 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  two  consuls, 
after  their  victory,  took  great  care  that  the 
city  should  not  be  pillaged  by  the  soldiers. 
The  next  day,  having  convened  the  general 
assembly,  they  notified,  that,  for  the  future,  the 
people  should  not  be  assembled  by  tribes, 
but  by  centuries,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
brought  before  the  comitia,  till  it  had  been 
first  approved  by  the  senate.  They  likewise 
annulled  all  those  acts  of  Sulpicius,  which  had 
been  passed  since  the  proclamation  of  the  holi¬ 
days:  and,  to  have  a  senate  at  their  devotion, 
they  created  (if  we  may  believe  Appian)  three 
hundred  new  senators.  To  the  consul  Pom- 
peius  was  assigned  the  command  of  an  army, 
which  then  served  under  his  kinsman  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  Strabo,  who  had  reduced  Asculum. 

Affairs  being  thus  regulated,  Sylla  sent  his 
troops  before  him  to  Capua,  intending  soon  to 
set  out  for  Asia.  The  Marian  faction,  in  the 
mean  time,  laid  a  snare  (as  it  is  said)  for  his 
life,  and  the  people  were  so  exasperated  against 
him,  that,  at  the  election  of  certain  magistrates, 
they  not  only  passed  by  his  nephew  and  his 
friend,  but  chose  two  of  the  candidates,  whom 
they  thought  the  most  disagreeable  to  him. 
On  this  occasion  he  affected  to  say,  that  he  was 
pleased  to  see  the  people  make  use  of  the  li¬ 
berty  he  had  procured  them. 

When  the  consul  Pompeius  came  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army  appointed  him. 
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Strabo  gave  it  up  to  him,  without  any  seeming 
reluctance:  but  the  next  day,  the  soldiers,  Ve!,  Pan 
suborned  by  their  old  general,  fell  upon  the 
consul,  while  he  was  sacrificing,  and  killed  him.  1.  i*.  c.  n. 
Strabo  pretended  to  be  in  great  wrath  for  this 
murder,  yet  he  resumed  his  former  command.  Bef.'chr." 

At  Rome,  Sylla,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  3638cons. 
the  people,  suffered  them  to  give  the  consular  '^v^' 
fasces  to  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  a  patrician  of  syiia. m 
their  own  party;  but  had  the  precaution  to  ]v®J1-cPg^ 
make  him  solemnly  swear,  he  would  support  Piut.  in 
his  interest.  The  other  consul  was  Cn.  Octa-  Sylla‘ 
vius,  a  peaceable  man,  and  a  strict  observer  of 
the  laws. 

Cinna,  rash  in  counsel  (says  Paterculus)  but 
a  man  in  action,  dared  what  no  man  of  virtue 
would  dare,  and  performed  what  none  but  a 
man  of  the  greatest  resolution  could  have  per¬ 
formed.  No  sooner  did  he  enter  upon  his 
office,  than  he  began  to  entertain  projects  for 
overturning  all  that  Sylla  had  done;  and  even 
excited  Virginius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  to 
accuse  him  of  a  capital  crime:  but  Sylla,  ne¬ 
glecting  the  accusation,  set  out  for  his  province. 
According  to  Appian,  the  friends  of  the  exiles,  app.  P. 
depending  upon  Cinna,  began  to  revive  Ma-  J 
rius’s  proposal  of  dispersing  the  new  citizens 
among  ail  the  tribes ;  and  Cinna  had  been 
gained  to  favour  this  project,  by  a  bribe  of 
three  hundred  talents:  his  colleague  Octavius 
undertook  the  cause  of  the  old  citizens.  On 
the  day,  when  the  comitia  met  to  determine 
concerning  this  affair,  the  two  parties,  each 
headed  by  a  consul,  came  to  a  battle  in  the 
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f°rum  :  victory  declared  for  Octavius,  and,  if 
piut.  in  one  may  believe  Plutarch,  near  ten  thousand 
sertor.  0f  the  new  citizens  were  slain 3. 

Cinna,  who  had  depended  upon  his  supe¬ 
riority  in  number,  seeing  his  party,  contrary 
to  his  expectation,  defeated,  ran  up  and  down, 
inviting  the  slaves,  by  a  promise  of  liberty,  to 
take  arms.  This  stratagem  not  succeeding,  he 
left  Rome,  and  made  a  progress  through  seve¬ 
ral  towns  of  the  allies,  soliciting  them  every 
where  to  revolt,  and  raising  money  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  war.  While  he  was  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  C.  Marius  Gratidianus,  C.  Milonius, 
and  Q.  Sertorius4,  joined  him,  but  the  senate 
passed  a  decree  against  him  to  this  effect : 
App.  p.  “  Because  Cinna  has  deserted  the  republic  in 
her  danger,  and  called  the  slaves  to  arms,  we 

3  Appian  relates  the  affair  thus.  Cinna  and  his  party, 
armed  with  daggers  under  their  gowns,  took  possession  of 
the  forum.  Octavius,  attended  by  the  honester  part  of  the 
people,  armed  likewise  with  daggers,  kept  at  home,  till  he 
was  informed,  that  the  majority  of  the  tribunes,  having  for¬ 
bid  proceeding  to  pass  the  law,  the  new  citizens  had  driven 
them  from  the  rostra  ;  then  he,  and  his  followers,  broke  like 
a  torrent  into  the  forum,  pushed  through  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  and  having  frighted  away  the  rioters,  retired  to  the 
temple  of  Castor  ;  for  out  of  regard  to  his  colleague  he  for¬ 
bore  to  attack  him.  Nevertheless,  the  followers  of  Octavius 
fell  upon  the  new  citizens,  killed  many  of  them,  and  drove 
the  rest  out  of  the  city. 

4  Sertorius,  according  to  Plutarch, was  present  at  the  late 
conflict  in  the  forum,  and  fled  from  thence  together  with 
Cinna.  He  had,  not  long  before,  stood  for  the  tribuneship  ; 
but  though  he  was  so  great  a  favourite  of  the  people,  that, 
one  day,  when  he  entered  the  theatre,  they  broke  out  into 
a  shout  of  applause,  yet  he  lost  his  election  through  the  in^ 
fluence  of  Sylla’s  party.  Plut.  in  Sertor. 
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declare  him  fallen  from  his  right  of  citizenship,  Y^‘c6h6rf' 
and  depose  him  from  the  office  of  consul.”  In 

1  .  T  ,  i-  Tv/r  i  365  Cons. 

his  place  was  substituted  L.  Cornelius  Merula, 
then  flamen  dialis.  Hereupon  Cinna  hastened 
to  Capua,  where  was  quartered  a  Roman  army, 
and  having  gained  the  officers  who  commanded 
it,  and,  by  their  means,  got  the  troops  con¬ 
vened,  he  entered  the  assembly  without  the 
fasces,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  private  man. 

Then,  with  tears,  addressing  himself  to  the 
soldiers :  “  From  you,  citizens,  I  received  the 
honour  of  the  consulship :  what  you  gave  me 
by  your  suffrages,  the  senate,  without  con¬ 
sulting  you,  has  taken  from  me.  This  injury 
I  do  not  lament  so  much  for  my  own  sake,  as 
for  yours.  What  occasion  will  there  be  here¬ 
after  to  court  the  favour  of  the  tribes  ?  What 
occasion  for  assemblies  and  comitia  ?  And 
wherein  can  you  be  useful,  if  you  suffer  your 
determinations  to  be  so  easily  annulled  ?”  After 
complaining  much  of  his  own  misfortunes,  he 
rent  his  garment,  and  coming  down  from  the 
place  where  he  had  harangued,  threw  himself 
upon  the  ground,  before  the  assembly.  The 
soldiers,  moved  with  compassion,  raised  him 
up,  gave  him  back  his  fasces,  and  desired  him 
to  take  courage,  and  lead  them  wherever  his 
affairs  should  require.  That  this  opportunity 
might  not  be  lost,  both  officers  and  soldiers 
immediately  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Cinna. 

In  the  mean  time,  Octavius  and  Merula 
made  diligent  preparation  for  the  defence  of 
Rome,  and  sent  to  make  levies  of  soldiers,  not 
only  among  the  allies,  but  among  the  Gauls. 
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They  moreover  ordered  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo 
to  come  instantly  with  his  army  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  republic.  He  had  continued  at  the 
head  of  this  army  ever  since  the  murder  of  Ins 
kinsman  (Sylla’s  colleague  m  the  consulship), 
who  had  been  appointed  to  command  it,  as  we 
have  before  observed.  Some  say,  that  Strabo 
first  offered  his  service  to  Cinna,  who  rejected 
it :  others,  that,  by  encouraging  both  parties, 
he  fomented  a  war  which  he  could  easily  have 
suppressed  in  the  beginning.  Be  that  as  it 
will,  he  marched  to  Rome,  and  joined  Octavius, 
but  acted  in  such  a  manner,  as  made  it  visible 
he  had  nothing  in  view,  but  his  own  interest. 
Cinna,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  credit  to  his 
party,  sent  to  recal  Marius  and  his  son  from 
banishment. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  Sylla  drove  Ma¬ 
rius  from  Rome,  and  set  a  price  upon  his  head. 
In  the  evening  of  that  day,  on  which  he  made 
his  escape,  he  arrived  at  a  villa  of  his  own, 
called  Salonium,  and  from  thence  sent  his  son 
to  some  neighbouring  farms  belonging  to  his 
father-in-law  Mucius,  there  to  provide  neces¬ 
saries  for  their  voyage.  He  himself  went,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  Ostia,  where  his  friend  Nu- 
merius,  having  prepared  him  a  ship,  he,  with¬ 
out  staying  for  his  son,  but  taking  with  him 
Granius,  his  wife’s  son  by  a  former  husband, 
weighed  anchor.  Passing  along  the  coast  of 
Italy  with  a  favourable  wind,  he  was  in  no 
small  apprehension  of  one  Geminius,  a  man  of 
great  interest  at  Tarracina,  and  his  enemy. 
He  therefore  bade  the  sailors  keep  off  from 
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that  place,  and  they  were  willing  to  obey,  but  6h66' 
the  wind  changing,  and  blowing  hard  from  the  86. 
sea,  and  their  vessel  being  scarce  able  to  resist 
the  waves,  Marius,  too,  being  indisposed,  and 
sea-sick,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  could 
get  so  far  as  Circeii,  on  this  side  of  Tarracina. 

The  storm  now  increasing,  and  their  pro¬ 
visions  failing,  they  went  on  shore,  and  wan¬ 
dered  up  and  down  they  knew  not  whither  ; 
avoiding,  as  it  usually  happens  in  great  dan¬ 
gers,  the  present  evil,  and  relying  on  uncer¬ 
tain  hopes.  The  land  and  the  sea  were  both 
perilous  :  they  feared  to  meet  with  people,  and 
yet,  wanting  food,  feared  more  to  meet  with 
nobody.  Towards  night  they  lit  upon  a  few 
poor  herdsmen,  who,  unhappily,  had  nothing 
to  give  them  :  but  knowing  Marius,  they  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  get  away,  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
they  had  seen  a  party  of  horse  in  search  of 
him.  Marius,  seeing  that  his  attendants,  spent 
with  long  fasting,  were  unable  to  go  farther, 
turned  aside  out  of  the  road,  and  hid  himself 
in  a  thick  wood,  where  he  passed  the  night  in 
great  distress.  The  next  day,  though  pinched 
with  hunger,  yet  willing  to  make  use  of  the 
little  strength  he  had  left,  he  travelled  by  the 
sea-side,  encouraging  his  companions  by  pro¬ 
phecies,  upon  which,  he  said,  he  depended. 

He  told  them  that,  when  he  was  a  child,  he 
brought  home  an  eagle’s  nest,  in  which  were 
seven  young  ones  ;  and  that  his  parents,  much 
astonished  at  the  accident  (for  it  is  said,  that 
an  eagle  never  hatches  more  than  two),  having 
consulted  the  diviners,  these  had  declared,  that 
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in  his  country. 

When  he  and  his  company  were  now  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  Minturnag,  they 
espied  a  troop  of  horse  making  towards  them 
with  all  speed,  and  at  the  same  time,  two  ships 
pretty  near  the  shore.  Hereupon  they  ran  as 
fast  as  they  could  to  the  sea,  and  plunging 
themselves  into  it,  swam  to  the  ships.  Granius, 
and  those  that  were  with  him,  got  into  one  of 
them,  and  passed  over  to  the  opposite  island, 
called  fEnaria.  Marius,  heavy  and  unwieldy, 
was,  with  much  difficulty,  borne  above  the 
water  by  two  slaves,  and  put  aboard  the  other 
ship.  In  this  instant,  the  soldiers  arrived  at 
the  sea-side,  and  from  thence  called  out  to  the 
mariners,  to  bring  their  vessel  to  shore,  or  else 
to  throw  out  Marius.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
besought  them  with  tears,  not  to  deliver  him 
up  to  his  enemies.  The  mariners,  after  a  con¬ 
sultation,  wherein  they  inclined  sometimes  to 
the  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other,  at 
length  answered  positively,  that  they  would 
not  deliver  up  Marius.  But  soon  after  the 
soldiers  were  gone  away,  and  out  of  sight, 
the  sailors  brought  the  vessel  to  an  anchor, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  where  it  makes 
a  great  marsh  ;  and  then  they  advised  Marius 
to  go  on  shore  and  refresh  himself,  till  the  wind 
should  come  fair,  which,  they  said,  would  soon 
happen  ;  for  that  when  the  sea  breeze  fell, 
there  generally  arose  a  fresh  gale  from  the 
marsh.  Marius  listened  to  their  advice,  and. 
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when  they  had  set  him  on  shore,  he  laid  him-  Y-  R-  666. 
self  down  in  a  place  not  far  from  the  sea,  not  s6. 
in  the  least  suspecting  wbat  was  to  befal  him  : 
for  the  mariners,  presently  after,  weighed  an¬ 
chor,  and  sailed  away,  not  thinking  it  excusa¬ 
ble  to  deliver  Marius  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  sought  to  destroy  him,  nor  consistent 
with  their  own  safety  to  protect  him.  De¬ 
serted  thus  by  all,  he  lay  a  good  while  silent 
on  the  ground  ;  at  length  collecting  the  re¬ 
mains  of  his  strength,  he  got  up,  and  travelled 
along  most  disconsolately.  After  wading 
through  bogs,  and  ditches  full  of  water  and 
mud,  he  at  last  stumbled  upon  an  old  man’s 
cottage,  who  worked  in  the  fens.  Falling  at 
his  feet,  he  besought  him  to  give  assistance  to 
a  person,  who,  if  he  escaped  the  present  danger, 
would  make  him  returns  beyond  his  expecta¬ 
tion.  The  poor  man,  whether  he  had  formerly 
known  Marius,  or  was  then  moved,  says  Plu¬ 
tarch,  with  the  majesty  of  his  countenance, 
answered,  “  If  you  want  only  rest,  you  may 
repose  yourself  conveniently  in  my  cottage; 
but  if  you  are  flying  from  an  enemy,  I  will 
hide  you  in  a  more  retired  and  secret  place.” 

Marius  having  desired  he  would  do  him  that 
good  office,  the  old  man  led  him  to  a  cave  by  the 
river  side,  and  there  covered  him  with  reeds, 
and  other  light  things,  which  would  conceal, 
but  not  burden  him.  Scarce  had  he  lain  himself 
down,  when  he  was  disturbed  by  a  great  noise 
from  the  cottage.  His  enemy,  Geminius,  had 
sent  horsemen  from  Tarracina  in  pursuit  of 
him,  and  some  of  them  happening  to  come 
VOL.  vii.  s 
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y.  r.  666.  that  way,  most  severely  menaced  the  poor  old 
e86.  r  man,  as  one  who  had  entertained  and  concealed 
an  enemy  of  Rome.  Marius,  thinking  himself  in 
imminent  danger,  stripped  off  his  clothes,  and, 
leaving  his  concealment,  plunged  himself  into 
a  great  pool  of  water.  From  thence  his  pur¬ 
suers  dragged  him  naked,  and  all  covered  with 
mud,  and  in  that  condition,  carried  him  away 
to  Miriturnae,  where  they  delivered  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  There  had  been 
published  throughout  all  the  towns  of  Italy  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  importing,  that  search 
should  be  made  for  him,  and  that  he  should  be 
put  to  death,  if  he  were  found.  The  magis¬ 
trates,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  this  decree, 
cast  him  into  prison,  and  sent  a  slave,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  public,  a  Cimbrian  by  birth,  to  cut 
off  his  head:  for  none  of  their  own  citizens 
would  undertake  the  office. 

r.  w  ..  Several  authors  have  reported,  that  Marius, 

>,iv.  bpit.  1  t  ,  -  # 

i.  ixxvii.  seeing  the  slave  enter  the  prison,  said  to  him, 
Val.  Max.  with  a  strong  voice,  “  Hast  thou  the  audacious- 
&laiiiApl>'  ness  to  kill  Marius?”  and  that  at  these  words, 
pianTio  the  Cimbrian  instantly  ran  away  into  the  town, 
pro  Sext.  and  throwing  down  his  sword  before  the  peo- 
piuf.'in  pie,  cried  out,  “  I  have  not  the  power  to  kill 
Mar'  Marius:”  nevertheless,  it  would  seem,  from 
certain  passages  in  Cicero,  that  this  story  is  an 
invention  of  some  of  the  later  writers.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  the  Minturnenses  furnished  Marius 
with  a  ship  and  provisions ;  he  sailed  first  to 
iEnaria,  where  having  found  Granius,  and  the 
rest  of  his  company,  that  had  escaped  thither, 
he,  together  with  them,  steered  his  course 
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towards  Africa.  Want  of  water  forced  him  to  Y;  < ?66' 
put  in  near  Eryx  in  Sicily.  A  Roman  quaestor,  se. 
who  guarded  that  coast,  fell  upon  Marius  at 
his  landing,  slew  sixteen  of  his  men,  and  was 
near  taking  him  prisoner.  The  illustrious  fu¬ 
gitive,  however,  at  length  arrived  in  Africa, 
and  went  on  shore  near  Carthage,  in  the  hope 
that  Sextilius,  the  praetor  of  that  province,  a 
man  to  whom  he  had  done  neither  good  nor 
harm,  would,  out  of  mere  compassion,  assist 
him  in  his  distress.  But  scarce  was  he  landed, 
when  an  officer  from  Sextilius  forbade  him  to 
set  foot  in  that  country,  and  declared  to  him, 
that  if  he  did  not  obey,  he  would  be  treated, 
conformably  to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  as  an 
enemy  of  Rome.  Marius,  struck  with  aston¬ 
ishment  at  this  message,  remained  a  consider¬ 
able  time  without  speaking  a  word,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  messenger.  The  man,  at  length, 
asked  him,  what  answer  he  should  carry  back 
to  the  praetor;  “  Go  tell  him,  (said  Marius), 
that  you  have  seen  Marius,  an  exile  from  his 
country,  and  sitting  among  the  ruins  of  Car¬ 
thage  meaning  by  this  (says  Plutarch)  to 
propose  the  fortune  of  that  city,  and  his  own 
fortune,  as  instructive  lessons  to  the  praetor. 

He  went  again  on  board,  and  wandered  about 
in  those  seas,  a  great  part  of  the  winter.  His 
son  Marius,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court 
of  Mandrestal  (or,  as  Piutarci  calls  him,  Hi- 
empsal),  king  of  Mumidia,  came  from  thence, 
and  joined  his  father. 

We  left  the  younger  Marius  in  Italy,  at 
some  farms  belonging  to  Mucius,  whither  he 

s  2 
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had  been  sent  to  get  necessaries  for  his  father’s 
voyage,  the  very  day  his  father  set  sail  from 
that  country.  While  the  son  was  busy  in  exe¬ 
cuting  his  commission,  he  had  like  to  have 
been  surprised  by  some  troopers,  who  were  in 
search  of  his  father ;  but,  by  the  care  of  Mu- 
cius’s  steward,  who  had  notice  of  their  ap¬ 
proach,  he  was  put  into  a  cart  covered  over 
with  beans,  and  conveyed  to  his  wife  at  Rome. 
From  thence,  together  with  Cethegus,  and 
some  others,  he  made  his  escape  in  the  night, 
went  on  board  a  ship,  passed  into  Africa,  and 
there  implored  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
Numidia.  Hiempsal  treated  him,  and  his 
companion,  with  great  civility  ;  but  whenever 
they  expressed  an  intention  to  depart,  found 
some  pretext  or  other  to  detain  them,  and  it 
was  manifest  he  made  those  delays  with  no 
good  design.  An  accident  contributed  greatly 
to  their  preservation.  The  hard  fortune  of 
young  Marius,  who  was  very  handsome,  nearly 
touched  one  of  the  king’s  concubines ;  and 
this  her  pity  was  the  beginning  of  her  love, 
and  a  veil  to  cover  it.  At  first  he  avoided  all 
engagements  with  her;  but,  finding  he  had  no 
other  probable  way  of  making  his  escape  from 
Numidia,  and  that  her  passion  was  no  less 
generous  than  violent,  he  returned  it  with 
kindness ;  and  she,  in  requital,  procured  him 
and  his  friends  the  means  of  escaping.  Hav¬ 
ing  joined  his  father,  they  left  Africa,  and 
sailed  for  Italy,  whither  Marius,  as  was  before 
mentioned,  had  been  invited  by  Cinna.  As 
soon  as  they  landed,  they  set  about  raising 
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soldiers.  Marius  proclaimed  liberty  to  all 
slaves  that  would  arm  in  his  quarrel,  and,  in  a  86. 
short  time,  got  together  a  considerable  body 
of  troops;  which  was  soon  after  strengthened 
by  five  hundred  of  his  party  from  Rome.  He 
then  sent  a  deputation  in  form  to  Cinna,  offer¬ 
ing  to  serve  under  him,  and  obey  his  orders  as 
consul.  All  Cinna’s  officers,  except  Sertorius, 
were  of  opinion,  that  Marius  should  be  re¬ 
ceived.  Sertorius,  a  great  warrior,  but  pru-  Plutill 
dent  and  moderate,  and  who  dreaded  the  Sertor' 
revengeful  temper  of  Marius,  remonstrated 
to  Cinna,  that,  without  the  assistance  of 
Marius,  he  was  powerful  enough  to  triumph 
over  his  enemies :  that  Marius,  if  received, 
would  rob  him  of  the  glory  and  advantage  of 
the  war,  and  prove  a  troublesome  and  un¬ 
faithful  partner  in  the  government.  Cinna 
owned  all  this  to  be  very  just  and  solid;  but 
he  added,  “  With  what  face  can  I  reject  a  man, 
whom  I  myself  have  invited  to  join  with  me  in 
the  war?”  To  which  Sertorius  replied,  “  I 
thought  Marius  had  come  into  Italy,  of  his 
own  accord,  and  therefore  I  only  considered 
what,  in  that  case,  was  expedient  to  be  done. 

But  since  he  is  here  by  your  invitation,  you 
ought  not  to  have  even  deliberated,  whether 
you  are  to  receive  and  employ  him.  Your 
promise  given  precludes  all  consultation  and 
uncertainty.” 

Cinna  hereupon  wrote  immediately  to  Ma-  Piut.  in 
rius,  gave  him  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  sent  Iar' 
him  the  fasces,  and  other  badges  of  that  dig¬ 
nity.  Marius  would  not  accept  of  these 
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honours:  he  said,  they  did  not  suit  with  his 
present  misfortunes.  From  the  day  that  he 
fled  from  Rome,  he  had  worn  an  old  robe,  and 
neglected  his  hair  and  beard;  and  he  walked 
slowly,  like  a  man  oppressed  with  calamities : 
but  through  the  disguise  of  that  doleful  coun¬ 
tenance,  something  was  discerned  so  fierce, 
that  he  rather  created  terror,  than  moved  com¬ 
passion.  After  he  had  joined  Cinna,  they 
marched  together,  and  encamped  on  the  Tiber: 
Cinna  and  Carbo  over-against  Rome ;  Ser- 
torius  above  it ;  and  Marius  lower  down  to¬ 
wards  the  sea.  The  last  applied  himself  to  cut 
off  all  provisions,  that  were  sent  up  the  river 
to  supply  the  city;  and  he  possessed  himself 
of  several  of  the  maritime  towns;  and,  among 
the  rest,  of  Ostia,  which,  having  reduced  it  by 
force,  he  plundered,  and  massacred  the  greatest 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  Cinna  sent  a  party  of 
soldiers  to  take  possession  of  Ariminum,  that 
no  assistance  might  be  sent  to  Rome  from 
Gaul.  Appius  Claudius,  to  whom  the  guard  of 
Janiculum  had  been  intrusted,  received  Manus 
and  Cinna  into  the  place;  but  they  were  driven 
out  again  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  and  the  con¬ 
sul  Octavius.  Strabo  being  soon  after  killed 
by  a  flash  of  lightning5,  the  sole  command  of 
the  army  devolved  to  Octavius.  The  inca¬ 
pacity  (says  Plutarch)  of  this  consul,  was  not 
so  detrimental  to  the  public  affairs,  as  was  his 

*  Veil.  Pat.  reports,  that  the  plague  raged  in  both  armies. 
He  adds,  that  the  joy  for  the  death  of  Pompeius  was  almost 
balanced  by  the  grief  for  the  loss  of  so  many  citizens  as  died 
by  the  sword,  or  the  pestilence. 
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too  scrupulous  attachment  to  the  laws :  for 
when  they  advised  him  to  set  the  slaves  at 
liberty  [in  order  to  make  soldiers  ot  them,  and 
prevent  their  going  over  to  the  enemy],  he 
answered,  that  he  could  never  give  to  slaves 
the  privileges  of  that  city,  the  gates  of  which 
he  had,  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  shut  against 
Caius  Marius. 

About  this  time  Metellus  Pius,  the  son  of 
Numidicus,  arrived  at  Rome.  He  had  lately 
commanded  an  army  in  Samnium,  where  the 
Social  war  was  not  totally  extinguished;  and  the 
senate  had  desired  him  to  make  peace  with  the 
Samnites  upon  any  honourable  terms,  and  lead 
his  forces  to  the  defence  of  his  country  ;  but 
while  he  hesitated  about  granting  the  con¬ 
ditions  insisted  upon  by  the  enemy,  Marius 
yielded  to  all  their  demands,  and  they  joined 
themselves  to  his  party. 

At  Rome,  the  soldiers  of  Octavius  deserted 
him,  and  offered  their  service  to  Metellus,  who 
was  much  the  better  general ;  but,  upon  his 
reproving  them  roughly,  and  ordering  them 
back  to  the  consul,  they  went  over  to  Cinna. 

Marius,  in  the  mean  time,  reduced  Antium, 
Aricia,  Lanuvium,  and  several  other  towns, 
where  the  Romans  had  magazines  of  provi¬ 
sions.  After  this,  the  confederate  generals 
drawing  nearer  to  Rome,  Octavius,  Crassus, 
and  Metellus,  marched  out  to  oppose  them, 
but  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  trust  the 
safety  of  their  country  to  the  hazard  of  a 
battle.  Cinna  having  proclaimed  liberty  to 
all  the  slaves  in  the  city,  who  should  join  him. 
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they  flocked  to  him  from  thence  in  crowds. 
T-he  senate  terrified  hereby,  and  fearing  the 
discontent  of  the  people,  who  suffered  greatly 
through  want  of  provisions,  sent  deputies  to 
Cinna  to  negotiate  a  peace.  His  first  question 
to  them  was,  whether  they  had  a  commission 
to  treat  with  him  as  consul,  or  as  a  private 
person  :  and  they  not  giving  him  a  satisfactory 
answer,  could  effect  nothing.  After  their  re¬ 
turn  to  the  city,  Cinna  advanced  and  en¬ 
camped  under  the  walls  Multitudes  went 
over  to  him,  some  through  fear  of  famine, 
others  because  they  favoured  his  cause,  and 
his  nearness  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
escape.  The  senate,  unwilling  to  depose 
Merula,  who  had  been  appointed  consul  in 
the  room  of  Cinna,  were  in  great  perplexity. 
But  Merula,  that  he  might  be  no  hindrance 
to  the  public  tranquillity,  voluntarily  laid  down 
iris  office  :  and  the  senate  immediately  dis¬ 
patched  new  deputies  to  Cinna,  with  orders 
to  acknowledge  him  as  consul6.  They  re¬ 
quired  no  other  condition  of  peace,  but  his 
taking  an  oath,  not  to  put  to  death  any  of 
the  citizens.  He  refused  to  swear 7,  but  gave 
them  his  promise,  that  none  should  be  slain 
with  his  knowledge,  or  consent ;  and  even  de¬ 
sired  that  the  consul  Octavius  might  leave 

6  According  to  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  1.  Ixxx.  the  nobles, 
forced  by  the  incapacity  and  treachery  of  the  generals  and 
soldiers,  who,  corrupted  by  money,  either  would  not  fight, 
or  went  over  to  the  enemy,  received  Cinna  and  Marius  into 
the  city. 

7  Appian  says,  that  both  Cinna  and  Marius  took  an  oath 
not  to  kill  Octavius. 
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Rome,  lest  some  misfortune  should  befal  him. 

Marius  was  standing  next  to  Cinna’s  tribunal.  plut  in 
He  did  not  speak  a  word,  but  the  gloominess  Mar- 
of  his  countenance,  and  the  malice  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  eyes,  sufficiently  prognosticated, 
that  he  would  soon  fill  the  city  with  slaughter. 

Shortly  after  this  conference,  Cinna  entered 
Rome,  surrounded  with  soldiers,  but  Marius 
stopped  at  the  gate,  saying  angrily,  ts  that 
he  was  an  exile,  and  forbidden  by  the  laws  to 
enter  the  city  :  if  therefore  they  wanted  his 
presence,  they  must  reverse  the  decree  of  his 
banishment.”  The  people  accordingly  were 
assembled  j  but  scarce  bad  three  or  four  of  the 
tribes  given  their  votes,  when  he,  throwing  off 
the  mask,  entered  the  city  with  his  guards :  a 
band  of  about  four  thousand  of  the  stoutest 
slaves,  whom  he  had  chosen  to  be  ministers  of  Dio  Cass- 
his  cruelty.  Instantly  the  gates  were  shut,  plW! c" 
that  none  might  escape,  and  a  slaughter  en- 
sued,  as  in  a  town  taken  by  assault.  C.  and  ^Pp- loc- 
L.  Julius,  with  many  other  considerable  sena-  pm.  in 
tors,  were  murdered,  and,  among  the  rest,  veil!  Pat. 
Antonius,  the  orator,  whose  head  Marius  ]c"] 
caused  to  be  fixed  upon  the  rostra.  The  con-  Quaest-  '• 

1  •  .  .  .  T.  c.  19.  & 

sul  Octavius  was  slain  on  his  tribunal.  An-  de  Orat.  1. 
charius,  a  man  of  prsetorian  rank,  coming  to  o'i'Jpok 
pay  his  compliments  to  Marius,  was  murdered  Zt**.  s. 
by  the  guards,  because  their  general  took  no 
notice  of  him  ;  and  from  that  time  those  slaves 
made  it  their  practice  to  murder  every  man 
whose  salutation  Marius  did  not  return  :  so 
that  even  his  friends  never  approached  him 
but  with  terror. 
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^}'ef!'chf.6'  m^st  °f  these  murders,  Marius  as- 

365*Sms  sem^e(^  Pe°ple»  and  made  a  speech  to 
them  (Cicero  tells  us,  he  was  himself  present, 
and  observed,  that  the  old  soldier,  far  from 
being  dispirited  by  his  adversities,  seemed  to 
have  the  strength  of  his  mind  renewed).  When 
he  had  recounted  the  series  of  his  late  suffer¬ 
ings,  he  toid  the  people,  that,  being  now  re¬ 
stored  to  his  dignity,  and  having  recovered  all 
that  he  had  lost,  it  should  still  be  his  principal 
care  to  preserve  that  courage  and  virtue  which 
he  had  never  lost. 

After  the  first  fury  of  slaughter,  the  tyrants 
resolved  to  proceed  against  some  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  by  way  of  trial.  Merula,  to  avoid  an 
unjust  sentence,  caused  his  veins  to  be  opened. 
As  he  was  priest  of  Jupiter,  it  was  not  lawful 
for  him  to  die  with  the  mitre  on  his  head  :  he 
therefore  left  a  writing  behind  him,  signifying 
that,  before  his  death,  he  had  put  off  that 
sacred  ornament. 

Catulus,  the  colleague  of  Marius  in  the 
Cimbrian  war,  smothered  himself  with  the 
vapour  of  charcoal.  It  is  reported,  that  Ma¬ 
rius,  when  the  friends  of  Catulus  interceded 
for  him,  made  no  answer  but,  “  He  must  die, 
he  must  die.” 

Some  authors  say,  that  Cinna  began  to 
cease  his  cruelties  j  but  that  Marius,  growing 
daily  more  thirsty  of  blood,  proceeded  to  de- 
llar'  &  stroy  every  man  of  whom  he  had  the  least  sus- 
Sertor.  picionj  till  at  length  Cinna  and  Sertorius, 
having  surprised,  and  surrounded  with  soldiers, 
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the  murderous  guards  of  Marius,  put  every  Y-  R-  666. 
man  of  them  to  death. 

Many  of  the  nobies  fled  to  Sylla,  then  in 
Greece:  his  wife  and  children  likewise,  with 
some  difficulty,  escaped  to  him,  and  he  learnt 
from  them,  that  his  enemies  had  burnt  his 
house,  and  ravaged  his  lands. 

When  the  time  came  for  chusing  supreme  y.  r.  667. 
magistrates,  Marius  and  Cinna  declared  them-  ™8£hr‘ 
selves  consuls,  without  so  much  as  the  form  of 
assembling  the  comitia.  On  the  day  of  their  Liv.  Epic 
inauguration,  Marius  caused  a  senator,  named  v^rat 
Sex.  Licinius,  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  l-  »• c- 2:!- 
rock.  His  own  death  soon  after  put  a  stop  to 
his  cruelties.  He  died,  according  to  the  most 
probable  account,  of  a  pleuretic  fever,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  January,  about  the  seventy-first 
year  of  his  age. 

To  grace  his  funeral,  C.  Fimbria  (at  this  Cic.  pro  S. 
time  quaestor  urbanusj  ordered  Q.  Scaevola  vai.M^x! 
(the  pontifex  maximus)  to  be  put  to  death;  and  £  c<  n* 
hearing  afterwards  that  he  might  recover  of  Vid-  Pi?b- 
the  wound  he  had  received,  summoned  him  to  667. 
take  his  trial  before  the  people.  When  some¬ 
body  asked  Fimbria,  “  Of  what  crime  he  could 
accuse  so  good  a  man?”  he  answered,  “  Of  not 
having  received  in  his  body  the  whole  of  the 
weapon  with  which  he  was  stabbed.” 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Valerius  Flaccus ,  associated  by  Cinna  in  the  consulship  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  667,  is  likewise  appointed  by 
him  to  succeed  to  Sy/la’s  command  in  Asia. 

An  account  of  the  progress  of  Mithridates,  after  his  defeat¬ 
ing  the  three  Roman  generals  in  665.  The  arrival  of 
Sylla  in  Greece  in  666.  He  there  vanquishes  the  armies 
of  Mithridates. 

Sylla  passes  into  Asia ,  and  concludes  a  peace  with  the  king 
of  T rntus  fin  668 J  ;  returns  into  Greece  in  669;  ( being 
the  fourth  consulship  of  Cinna,  and  the  third  year  of  his 
holding  that  magistracy  by  usurpation.)  From  Athens 
Sylla  writes  a  menacing  letter  to  the  senate,  who  had  suf¬ 
fered  him  to  be  declared  an  exile,  and  to  be  loaded  with 
other  injuries  and  indignities.  In  670,  he  lands  in  Italy; 
totally  subdues  the  Marian  faction  ;  and  proscribes  those 
of  his  enemies  who  had  escaped  his  sword;  and,  in  671,  he 
is  constituted  perpetual  dictator. 

On  the  death  of  Marius,  Cinna  chose  L.  Va¬ 
lerius  Flaccus  to  be  his  colleague  in  the  con¬ 
sulship,  appointing  him  to  succeed  Sylla  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Mithridates8, 
and  giving  him  Fimbria  for  his  lieutenant. 

We  left  Mithridates,  in  665,  victorious  over 
the  Roman  armies  in  Asia  Propria,  and  master 

8  The  king  of  Pontus,  by  seizing  the  effects  of  the  pub¬ 
licans,  and  of  all  the  other  Italians  in  Asia,  had  occasioned 
an  almost  universal  bankruptcy  in  Rome.  Valerius,  before 
he  set  out  upon  his  expedition,  published  a  law,  importing, 
that  the  debtors  should  not  be  obliged  to  pay  to  their  cre¬ 
ditors  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  principal  sums  they 
owed.  Cic.  pro  L.  Manil.  c.  7.  Veil.  Pat.  1.  ii.  c.  23. 
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of  all  that  country,  and  the  islands  adjacent, 
except  Rhodes.  This  prince,  a  second  Han¬ 
nibal  in  his  hatred  to  the  Romans,  dispatched 
circular  letters  throughout  Asia,  directing, 
that  the  people,  on  a  certain  day,  should  mas¬ 
sacre  all  the  Italians  that  were  in  that  country; 
men,  women,  and  children,  freemen,  and  slaves: 
and  that  the  effects  of  the  slain  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  of,  part  to  his  own  treasury,  and  part 
to  the  assassins;  and  he  forbade  the  people, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  spare  the  life  of  any 
Italian,  or  to  bury  him,  when  dead.  Fourscore 
thousand9  of  that  nation  perished  in  this  mas¬ 
sacre  ;  and  the  cruelty,  with  which  the  Asiatics 
executed  the  vengeance  of  Mithridates,  shewed 
plainly  (says  Appian)  that  they  were  actuated 
more  by  hatred  to  the  Romans  than  fear  of  the 
king. 

After  this  he  attacked  Rhodes,  by  sea  and 
land,  with  all  his  forces ;  but  miscarried  in  the 
enterprise To  hinder  the  Romans  from  en¬ 
tering  Asia,  he  resolved  to  transport  the  war 
into  Europe.  With  this  view  he  sent  his 
youngest  son  (called  by  some  Arcathias,  by 
others,  Ariarathes)  with  a  powerful  army, 
through  Thrace  into  Macedon.  Archelaus, 
the  ablest  of  his  generals,  he  commissioned  to 
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c.  3. 
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Val.  Max. 
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seq. 

Plut.  in 
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9  Plut.  (in  Sylla)  makes  the  number  amount  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand. 

1  Cic.  (loc.  cit. )  tells  us,  that  notwithstanding  the  Rho¬ 
dians  were  besieged  by  Mithridates,  and  that  they  particu¬ 
larly  hated  him;  yet  they  did  not  demolish  a  statue,  which 
they  had  formerly  erected  to  him  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  their  town. 
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go  with  a  fleet  to  Greece,  in  order  to  bring 
over  to  his  party  the  people  of  that  country, 
either  by  persuasion  or  force  :  ~nd  dispatched 
Metrophanes,  another  of  his  generals,  into 
Euboea,  and  to  the  sea-coast  of  Thessaly. 

The  Athenians  (we  are  not  told  for  what 
cause)  had  been  condemned  to  a  fine  by  the 
Romans,  and  their  magistrates  forbidden  to 
exercise  their  functions  :  and  Aristion,  an  epi¬ 
curean  philosopher,  whom  they  had  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Mithridates,  being  gained  by  that 
monarch,  had  exhorted  them  to  side  with  the 
king ;  assuring  them,  that  the  popular  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  restored,  and  that  not  only  the 
public  would  be  benefited,  but  private  persons 
would  reap  great  advantages  from  the  alliance 
of  so  powerful  and  so  generous  a  prince.  The 
people,  dazzled  with  these  prospects,  gave  a 
favourable  answer,  and  the  chief  men  of  the 
city  finding  themselves  unable  to  restrain  the 
madness  of  the  multitude,  passed  into  Italy, 
and  took  refuge  in  Rome. 

Archelaus  subdued  the  island  Delos,  which 
had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  slew  there 
twenty  thousand  men,  most  of  them  Italians, 
and  plundered  the  temple  of  Apollo2.  The 
island  he  restored  to  the  Athenians,  and  de¬ 
posited  in  their  city  the  booty  he  had  taken. 
Rut,  under  pretence  of  guarding  it,  he  sent 
along  with  it  two  thousand  soldiers,  by  whose 
assistance  Aristion  assumed  to  himself  the 
chief  power  in  Athens,  and  put  to  death,  or 

*  Pausanias  (in  Lacon.  c.  23.)  ascribes  these  actions' to 
another  of  Mithridates’s  generals,  named  Menothanes. A 
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delivered  up  to  Mithridates,  all  the  citizens  that  y.  r.  667. 
adhered  to  the  Romans.  Archelaus  likewise  85.  r 
brought  over  to  his  master’s  interest  the  Achae- 
ans,  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Boeotians,  vi.it.  in 
and  reduced  the  Cyclades,  and  all  the  other  Sylla' 
islands,  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Malaea.  At 
the  same  time  Metrophanes  landed  in  Euboea, 
and,  soon  after,  pillaged  the  territories  of  De¬ 
metrius  and  Magnesia.  Some  say,  that  Bruttius 
Sura,  the  lieutenant  of  Sentius,  praetor  of 
Macedon,  not  only  attacked  Metrophanes,  and 
drove  him  out  of  the  country,  but  gained  three 
victories  over  Archelaus  (or,  according  to  some, 
fought  with  him  three  days  successively  with 
equal  advantage)  and  forced  him  to  confine 
himself  to  his  fleet. 

Sylla  [in  the  year  of  Rome  666J  arrived  in  app-  v 
Greece  with  five  legions  and  some  Italian  co¬ 
horts.  Having  received  supplies  of  men  and 
money  from  ^Etolia  and  Thessaly,  he  marched 
into  Attica  against  Archelaus.  In  his  way, 
almost  all  the  Boeotians  submitted  to  him,  with 
the  same  readiness  they  had  declared  for  Mi¬ 
thridates.  Soon  after,  the  other  towns  of  Greece, 
except  Athens,  dispatched  deputies  to  him, 
offering  to  put  themselves  under  his  protec¬ 
tion.  Lucullus,  whom  he  had  sent  before  him, 
obliged  Sentius  to  retire  into  Macedon ;  and 
the  general,  on  his  arrival,  left  part  of  his 
forces  to  besiege  Athens ;  while  he  himself  went 
to  attack  the  Piraeeus  (the  port  of  that  city) 
where  Archelaus  had  shut  himself  up. 

Athens  was  divided  into  two  parts :  the  one  pim.  i.  vii. 
called  Cecropia,  from  its  founder  Cecrops  j  the  c‘ 56* 
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other  Athens,  from  the  Greek*  name  of  Mi- 
*  nerva,  its  protectress.  They  were  separated 

only  by  a  wall,  and  one  common  rampart  en¬ 
closed  them.  On  the  west  side  of  the  city  ran 
cor.  NeP.  the  Cephisus;  on  the  east  the  Ilissus.  Phale- 
App.'  aii-  rum  had  been  anciently  the  port  of  Athens, 
i9a‘ P’  till  the  time  of  Themistoeles,  who,  finding  a 
bay  near  the  Cephisus,  more  large  and  com¬ 
modious,  built  there  the  port  Piraeeus.  Pericles 
raised  walls  about  it  forty  cubits  high,  and  of 
a  very  extraordinary  thickness;  and  on  each 
side  the  road,  five  miles  in  length,  between 
it  and  the  city,  he  built  a  strong  wall.  Athens 
had  also  another  port,  called  Munychia,  less 
than  the  Piraeeus  :  it  was  nearer  the  town, 
encompassed  with  the  sea,  and  well  fortified. 

Sylla,  at  first,  thought  to  carry  the  Piraeeus 
by  assault :  but  being  repulsed  by  Archelaus, 
he  .retired  to  Eleusis  and  Megara,  between 
Athens  and  Corinth,  in  order  to  build  towers 
and  engines  for  carrying  on  the  siege  in  form. 
For  this  work,  he  cut  down  the  sacred  woods 
about  Athens,  and  the  trees  of  the  fine  walks 
belonging  to  the  academy3,  and  the  Lyceum. 
He  demolished  the  long  walls  that  joined  the 
Piraeeus  to  the  city,  and  turned  them  into 
ramparts,  upon  which  he  erected  his  engines. 


3  The  academy  was  a  part  of  the  Ceramicus  without  the 
city,  from  which  it  was  distant  about  six  furlongs.  It  was 
the  place  where  Plato  and  his  followers  held  their  lectures. 
Hipparchus,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  surrounded  it  with  a 
wall.  The  Lyceum  was  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus, 
and  sacred  to  Apollo  Avxioc,  from  whence  it  had  its  name. 
There  Aristotle  and  the  Peripateticks  taught. 
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So  great  were  his  preparations,  that,  for  the  Y-  R-  *67. 
service  of  the  engines  alone,  he  kept  twenty  es 5.  ' 
thousand  mules  constantly  employed.  And, 
as  he  wanted  large  sums  of  money  for  carrying  piut.  in 
on  the  war,  he  sent  to  the  council  of  the  Am-  Syl]a‘ 
phictyons,  or  deputies,  from  the  states  of 
Greece,  then  assembled  at  Delphi,  and  de¬ 
sired  they  would  send  him  the  riches  of  Apollo’s 
temple  in  that  place  ;  adding,  that  the  treasure 
would  be  safer  with  him,  or,  if  he  should  be 
obliged  to  make  use  of  it,  he  would  take  care 
to  return  the  value.  To  receive  this  treasure 
by  weight,  he  sent  one  of  his  friends,  named 
Caphis,  whg,  being  unwilling  to  violate  the 
holy  place,  wrote  to  Sylla,  that,  on  his  arrival 
at  Delphi,  the  sound  of  Apollo’s  lyre  had  been 
heard  from  the  sanctuary  :  thinking  to  terrify 
the  general  with  an  apprehension  of  the  anger 
of  the  god.  The  proconsul  returned  answer, 
that  he  much  wondered  Caphis  had  not  made 
the  just  reflection  on  what  had  happened  :  that 
music  was  a  sign  of  joy,  and  not  of  anger :  that 
therefore  he  might  boldly  take  away  the  trea¬ 
sure,  and  be  well  assured  that  the  god  was  kind, 
and  offered  it.  It  was  accordingly  delivered 
up  to  Caphis,  nor  did  the  inhabitants  of  Olym¬ 
pia  and  Epidaurus  dare  to  refuse  him  the  con¬ 
secrated  treasures  in  the  temples  of  Jupiter 
and  Aesculapius. 

Sylla,  having  finished  his  works,  renewed  app-i>- 
the  siege  of  the  Piraeeus.  Archelaus  neglected  191  ’ 
nothing  that  could  conduce  to  the  defence  of 
the  place,  or  to  the  annoyance  of  the  besiegers. 

Upon  the  walls  he  erected  moveable  towers^ 
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equal  in  height  to  those  used  by  Sylla ;  sent 
for  a  reinforcement  of  troops  from  Chalcis,  and 
the  Greek  islands  j  armed  the  mariners  of  his 
fleet ;  and,  in  a  general  sally  by  night,  re¬ 
pulsed  the  Romans,  and  burnt  one  of  their 
galleries  (they  had  but  two)  with  all  its  appur¬ 
tenances.  Sylla  punished  some  of  the  cohorts, 
which  had  given  ground,  by  obliging  them,  in. 
the  next  engagement,  to  fight  in  the  van,  with¬ 
out  shoes,  and  with  their  clothes  ungirt ;  and, 
as  for  the  damage  done  to  the  engines,  it  was 
repaired  in  ten  days*  time.  Archelaus  there¬ 
fore  made  a  second  eruption  upon  the  works. 
The  attack  was  brisk,  but,  by  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  those  cohorts,  which  had  recoiled 
in  the  last  action,  and  by  the  singular  bravery 
of  Murasna,  a  legionary  tribune,  the  Asiatics 
were  at  length  forced  to  retire,  after  a  loss  of 
near  two  thousand  men.  Their  general  staid 
so  long  without  the  gates,  endeavouring  to  stop 
the  runaways,  that  he  was  shut  out,  and  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  if  the  besieged  had  not 
expeditiously  drawn  him  up  by  a  cord  to  the 
top  of  the  wall. 

Winter  now  came  on,  which  obliged  Sylla 
to  abate  somewhat  of  his  ardour,  and  retire  to 
Eleusis.  The  siege,  however,  was  continued, 
and  frequent  skirmishes  happened  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Asiatics. 

All  this  while  Athens  was  so  closely  shut  up, 
that  it  could  receive  no  supplies  of  provisions, 
and  there  was  a  great  scarcity  in  the  town. 
Aristion,  nevertheless,  spent  his  time  ift  de¬ 
bauchery  and  feasting  with  his  companions. 
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and  is  said  to  have  railed  from  the  walls  at  the  Y-  667- 

Chr 

proconsul  and  his  beloved  wife  Metella.  Ar-  s 5. 

chelaus  had  plenty  of  every  thing  in  the 
Piraeeus,  because  he  commanded  the  harbour  ;  m*.  in 
and  Mithridates’s  fleet  commanding  the  seas  Ap^'loc. 
frequently  cut  off  Sylla’s  provisions.  To  re-  cU- 
medy  this  evil,  the  Roman  sent  his  quaestor 
Lucullus  with  five  ships,  in  the  middle  of  win¬ 
ter,  to  Rhodes,  and  the  east,  to  get  together  a 
fleet.  The  Rhodians  durst  not  put  to  sea,  for 
fear  of  meeting  with  the  ships  of  Mithridates; 
the  quaestor  therefore  sailed  to  Egypt,  to  ask 
assistance  of  Ptolemy  ;  but  the  king  would 
enter  into  no  alliance  with  Sylla,  lest  he  should 
thereby  draw  the  war  into  his  own  country. 
Lucullus,  however,  was  furnished  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  ships  from  the  maritime 
towns  of  Syria. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Mi-  APp.  Mi¬ 
thridates  sent  his  youngest  son  with  an  army  193. ’p' 
through  Thrace  into  Macedon.  The  young 
prince,  joined  by  a  multitude  of  Thracians,  App.  ioc. 
drove  out  of  the  last-mentioned  country  the 
few  Romans  he  found  there,  subdued  it  totally, 
and  then  marched  to  oppose  Sylla  j  but  died, 
on  the  way,  at  Tidaeum.  The  approach  of 
this  army  made  the  proconsul  redouble  his 
efforts  to  reduce  Athens  and  the  Pirseeus. 
Archelaus  made  repeated  attempts  to  supply 
the  city  with  provisions  j  but  the  Romans  never 
failed  to  disappoint  him  :  for  they  had  always 
timely  notice  of  his  designs.  Two  slaves  in 
the  Pirseeus,  either  out  of  inclination  for  the 
Homans,  or  from  a  view  to  their  own  safety. 
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^Be^’chr.7  wro*e  the  resolutions  of  the  besieged  on  balls 
of  lead,  which  they  threw  by  slings  into  the 
enemies  camp.  The  Asiatic  general,  finding 
the  Romans  always  ready,  concluded  he  was 
betrayed.  To  draw  the  best  advantage,  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  treachery,  he  caused  a  sally  to 
be  made  upon  the  besiegers,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  sent  out  a  convoy  of  provisions  for 
Athens.  The  success  answered  his  expectation : 
Sylla  became  master  of  the  convoy  ;  but  the 
garrison  burnt  several  of  the  Roman  engines. 

App.  P.  The  rest  of  the  Roman  works  Archelaus  en¬ 

deavoured  to  destroy  by  sap,  but  his  purpose 
being  discovered  by  the  tottering  of  one  of  the 
engines,  the  Romans  immediately  withdrew 
it,  and  filled  up  the  hollow.  After  this  ex¬ 
ample,  they  fell  to  sapping  in  their  turn,  and 
the  pioneers  of  the  two  parties  frequently  met, 
and  fought  under  ground.  At  length  the  be¬ 
siegers  found  means  to  undermine  the  wall  in 
several  places ;  but  supported  it  with  timbers, 
from  which  timbers,  to  the  entrance  of  the 
mine,  they  laid  a  train  of  sulphur,  pitch,  and 
other  combustible  matter.  After  this,  when 
they  had  made  a  breach  above  with  their  bat¬ 
tering  rams,  Sylla  led  his  men  to  the  assault, 
ordering  fire  to  be  put  to  the  combustible 
matter  in  the  mine.  Very  soon  the  wall  came 
tumbling  down  in  several  places  j  and,  during 
the  consternation  of  the  besieged,  the  Romans 
lodged  themselves  in  the  breaches,  and  burnt 
one  of  Archelaus’s  towers.  But  he,  encou¬ 
raging  his  soldiers,  and  bringing  fresh  men  to 
succeed  those  who  had  given  way,  made  so 
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obstinate  a  defence,  that  all  the  bravery  and  Y- 11-  661  ■ 
skill  or  bylla  proved  ineffectual  to  get  posses-  85. 

'  sion  of  the  place.  The  Roman,  after  a  long 
attack,  sounded  a  retreat,  in  order  to  give  his  app.  p. 
weary  troops  some  repose.  The  garrison,  in  19;>' 
the  night,  built  up  another  wall,  not  exactly  on 
the  foundations  of  the  old  one,  but  in  the  form  of 
several  crescents;  the  horns  projecting  towards 
the  enemy.  Next  day  Sylla  attempted,  with 
all  his  forces,  to  destroy  this  work  ;  imagining 
it  might  easily  be  done,  while  new  and  un¬ 
settled.  However,  he  met  with  so  warm  a  re¬ 
ception  from  the  garrison,  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  defended  the  horns  of  the  crescents, 
and  galled  his  flank,  that  he  was  forced  to  give 
over  his  enterprise.  And  being,  doubtless, 
convinced,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  take 
the  Piraeeus  with  the  troops  he  then  had  before 
it,  he  contented  himself  with  keeping  it  block¬ 
ed  up  on  the  land  side,  and  turned  his  chief  ef¬ 
forts  against  Athens;  purposing  when  he  should 
be  master  of  the.  city,  to  bring  more  forces  to 
the  attack  of  the  port. 

The  city  was  already  in  the  utmost  distress  Piut. 
for  want  of  provisions.  Aristion  alone,  and  SyIla* 
the  companions  of  his  tyranny,  enjoyed  plenty, 
while  the  citizens  were  reduced  to  feed  upon 
horses,  dogs,  boiled  leather,  and  the  herbs  that 
grew  on  old  walls.  The  tyrant  had  even  the 
inhumanity  to  insult  the  people  in  this  ex¬ 
tremity,  to  which  he  himself  had  brought  them. 

He  refused  to  give  a  little  oil,  to  supply  the 
sacred  lamp  which  fed  the  perpetual  fire  in 
Minerva’s  temple;  and  when  the  high  priestess  ^!°vaiei. 
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YEef 'chT'  desired  of  him,  in  her  great  indigence,  half  a 
bushel  of  barley,  he  sent  her,  in  derision,  that 
quantity  of  pepper.  The  excessive  misery  of 
the  Athenians  constrained  them  to  petition 
their  tyrant,  that  he  would  come  to  an  accom¬ 
modation  with  the  Romans.  Their  priests  and 
senators,  in  a  body,  went  to  him  with  this  re¬ 
quest,  but  he  insolently  caused  them  to  be 
driven  from  his  presence  with  blows.  How¬ 
ever,  when  at  length  Sylla  appeared  before  the 
town,  Aristion,  seeing  no  way  to  escape,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  send  a  deputation  to  him. 
The  men  he  chose  for  that  commission  were 
two  or  three  of  the  companions  of  his  de¬ 
bauchery.  These,  when  admitted  by  the  pro- 
consul  to  an  audience,  instead  of  making  any 
proposal  tending  to  the  preservation  of  the 
city,  began  a  pompous  harangue  in  praise  of 
Theseus  and  Eumolpus,  and  the  exploits  of 
the  Athenians  against  the  Persians.  Sylla, 
tired  with  their  impertinence,  bade  them  be 
gone  with  their  rhetoric;  adding,  “  the  Roman 
people  have  not  sent  me  hither  to  school,  but 
to  punish  rebels.” 

During  this  conference,  some  old  men  of  the 
Athenians  were  overheard,  in  the  Ceramicus 
without  the  city,  blaming  the  tyrant  for  ne¬ 
glecting  to  gtiard  a  weak  part  of  the  wall,  op¬ 
posite  to  a  place,  called  the  Heptachalchos. 
The  Roman  general  being  informed  of  this, 
went  to  view  the  wall ;  and  finding  the  place 
accessible  in  that  part,  made  an  assault  in  the 
night  of  the  first  of  March,  and  succeeded. 

No  sooner  was  he  master  of  the  town,  than. 
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by  his  order,  the  soldiers  put  to  the  sword  all  Y^  cfJ- 
the  inhabitants  that  fell  in  their  way;  without  ss. 
distinction  of  sex  or  age.  Such  a  quantity  ot  r w 

blood  was  spilt  in  the  streets,  that  it  flowed  out  App.  ^ 
of  the  gates.  Many  of  the  Athenians,  believ-  p. '195. 
ing  their  native  city  was  going  to  be  destroyed,  m 
killed  themselves,  that  they  might  not  survive 
its  ruin.  Aristion,  with  some  of  his  adherents, 
retired  into  the  citadel ;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  want  of  water  constrained  him  to  sur¬ 
render  at  discretion.  The  first  fury  against 
the  Athenians  being  now  abated,  Sylla,  at  the 
request  of  Midias  and  Calliphon,  two  Athenian 
exiles,  and  of  all  the  Roman  senators  in  his 
camp,  spared  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  saying, 
that  “  he  pardoned  the  living  for  the  sake  of 
the  dead;”  meaning  the  great  men  which 
Athens  had  produced.  Nevertheless,  he  de¬ 
prived  the  Athenians  of  the  privileges  of  choos¬ 
ing  their  own  magistrates,  aud  making  laws. 

He  also  condemned  to  death  Aristion,  together 
with  his  counsellors,  his  generals,  and  all  the 
ministers  of  his  tyranny;  but  the  execution  of 
the  tyrant  was  deferred  till  another  time. 

The  Piraeeus  still  remained  to  be  reduced.  app. 
Sylla  led  all  his  forces  against  it,  and  Ar-  ^11t££dat‘ 
chelaus  defended  it,  witji  his  wonted  courage  5 
and  ability.  According  to  Florus,  Sylla  beat 
down  the  wall  six  times,  and  Archelaus  as 
often  restored  it.  Necessity,  however,  at 
length  compelled  the  brave  Asiatic  to  abandon 
the  place:  and  he  then  retired  to  the  port  of 
Munychia.  The  Romans  demolished  the  for¬ 
tifications  of  the  Pirseeus,  and  burnt  the  store- 
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houses,  together  with  the  magnificent  arsenai 
built  by  Philo. 

Ardielaus  soon  quitted  Munychia,  and  went 
into  Boeotia,  and  from  thence  into  Thessaly. 
There  he  assembled  all  the  Asiatic  troops  that 
were  in  Greece,  and  sent  for  the  army  of  Ar~ 
chathius,  now  under  Taxiies,  to  come  and  join 
him.  Taxiies  obeyed,  and  Archelaus  took 
upon  him  the  chief  command  of  all  the  forces, 
which  consisted  of  a  hundred  thousand  foot, 
ten  thousand  horse,  and  ninety  chariots  of 
war.  Sylla,  from  Attica,  marched  into  Boeotia, 
to  meet  the  enemy.  This  he  was  blamed  for, 
because  the  vast  plains  of  Boeotia  were  much 
more  convenient  for  the  cavalry  and  chariots 
of  the  barbarians,  in  which  their  chief  strength 
consisted,  than  the  rough  and  rocky  country 
about  Athens.  But  Sylla  wanted  provisions  ; 
and  Attica,  naturally  barren,  and  now  ruined 
by  war,  could  not  subsist  his  army.  Besides, 
he  was  in  anxiety  for  a  body  of  troops,  which, 
by  his  order,  Hortensius  was  bringing  to  him 
from  Thessaly.  Hortensius,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Caphis,  escaped  the  enemy,  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  intercept  him;  and,  passing  over 
Mount  Parnassus,  joined  Sylla  at  the  foot  of 
it.,  Plutarch  says,  the  proconsular  army  con¬ 
sisted  of  no  more  than  fifteen  thousand  foot, 
and  fifteen  hundred  horse.  According  to  Ap- 
pian,  it  did  not  amount  (auxiliaries  included) 
to  a  third  part  of  the  Asiatics.  Sylla  posted 
himself  on  an  eminence  in  the  middle  of  the 
plains  of  Elatea,  and  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 
Archelaus,  notwithstanding  his  superiority  of 
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numbers,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  hazard 
a  general  action ;  nevertheless,  being  prevailed  85. 
upon  by  the  pressing  instances  of  his  officers, 
he  drew  out  his  forces,  and  offered  battle. 

The  Roman  general  would  have  accepted  the 
challenge;  but  could  neither  by  remonstrances, 
nor  intreaties,  spirit  up  his  men  to  fight ;  they 
were  so  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  enormous 


multitude  of  the  barbarians4.  These,  on  the 
other  hand,  despising  their  enemies,  quitted 
their  camp  in  large  companies,  without  leave 
of  their  commander,  and  went  roaming  about 
the  country  to  pillage.  Sylla,  in  the  mean 
time,  employed  his  soldiers  in  the  most  labori¬ 
ous  and  difficult  works ;  that  he  might  bring 
them  to  demand  the  fight,  rather  than  submit 
to  such  drudgery.  After  three  days,  they 
called  out  to  be  led  to  battle.  Sylla  answered, 
<c  You  are  only  weary  of  labour :  if  you  really 
desire  to  fight,  arm  yourselves  immediately, 
and  seize  that  post;”  pointing  to  a  steep  rock 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Cephisus  and  Assus. 
Archelaus  had  already  detached  a  body  of  his 
troops  to  take  possession  of  that  rock.  The 
Romans  obeyed  their  general,  and,  by  their 
diligence,  prevented  the  enemy.  On  this 
disappointment  the  Asiatics  decamped,  and 
marched  to  Chaeronea,  thinking  to  surprise  it: 
but  Sylla  again  prevented  them,  and  threw 
into  the  town  a  Roman  legion,  under  the 


4  According  to  Appian,  Archelaus,  so  soon  as  the  two 
armies  came  near  enough  to  each  other,  offered  battle,  and 
Sylla  declined  it. 
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command  of  Gabinius.  Archelaus  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chaeronea,  in  a  place 
difficult  of  access,  and  overlooked  by  a  steep 
hill,  called  Thurium ;  where  he  posted  a  large 
detachment.  The  Roman  general  followed 
him,  and  soon  after  sent  off  a  party  of  soldiers 
under  the  guidance  of  some  Chaeroneans,  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  Thurium.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of 
battle,  and  Archelaus  did  the  like.  While  the 
two  armies  stood  fronting  each  other,  the  Ro¬ 
man  detachment,  which,  by  a  private  road, 
had  mounted  unseen  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
drove  from  it  the  Asiatics,  who,  in  their  flight, 
falling  in  among  their  own  men,  put  them 
into  disorder.  Instantly  Sylla  advanced,  and 
with  so  much  diligence,  that  he  allowed  no 
opportunity,  no  space,  for  their  chariots  to 
act.  Their  efforts  were  so  weak,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  Plutarch,  the  Romans,  who  had  easily 
repelled  them,  called  out  for  more,  as  they 
used  to  do  at  the  chariot  races  in  the  cir¬ 
cus.  The  historians  have  left  us  a  very  con¬ 
fused  description  of  this  battle:  the  victory 
they  unanimously  ascribe  to  Sylla.  Of  the 
numerous  forces  of  Archelaus,  we  are  told, 
that  only  about  ten  thousand  escaped  with 
their  general  to  Chalcis ;  but  what  is  yet  more 
incredible,  Plutarch,  Appian,  and  Eutropius, 
make  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  to 
amount,  the  first  to  twelve,  the  second  to  thir¬ 
teen,  and  the  last  to  fourteen  men.  It  would 
seem,  that  Sylla  invented  this  fable  himself :  for 
in  some  memoirs  of  his,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  he 
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wrote,  that,  after  the  battle,  he  missed  only 
fourteen  of  his  men,  two  of  whom  returned  to 
the  camp  before  night. 

In  honour  of  this  victory,  he  celebrated 
musical  games  at  Thebes,  and  sent  to  the 
neighbouring  towns  for  judges,  to  determine 
to  whom  the  prizes  should  be  given  ;  for  such 
was  his  hatred  to  the  Thebans,  that  he  would 
admit  none  of  them  to  be  judges ;  and  what 
doubtless  they  felt  more  severely,  he  took  from 
them  half  their  lands,  and  allotted  the  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  payment  of  the  money,  of  which 
he  had  robbed  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and 
Apollo. 

Scarce  were  the  games  over,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence,  that  the  consul  Valerius 
Flaccus  was  crossing  the  Ionian  sea  with  an 
army,  in  order  to  divest  him  of  his  authority, 
and  assume  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Mithridates.  The  proconsul  marched  directly 
to  oppose  him,  and  in  Thessaly  was  joined  by 
some  troops,  which  Valerius  had  sent  before 
him  to  take  possession  of  that  country.  Hear¬ 
ing  of  this  defection,  the  consul  sailed  to  the 
Hellespont,  with  a  view  to  pass  that  way  into 
Asia.  At  the  same  time  Sylla  turned  his  arms 
against  Dorylaus,  one  of  Mithridates’s  gene¬ 
rals,  who  had  just  entered  Greece  at  the  head 
of  eighty  thousand  men,  and  was  ravaging 
Boeotia  in  conjunction  with  Archelaus.  The 
latter  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Dorylaus  from 
hazarding  a  pitched  battle  with  the  Romans, 
but  with  little  effect,  till  some  unsuccessful 
skirmishes  convinced  him,  that  his  colleague 
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judged  rightly.  They  then  retired  before  the 
enemy,  and  encamped  near  Orchomenos,  in  a 
vast  plain  watered  by  the  river  Melas,  which, 
at  a  little  distance,  spreads  itself  in  several 
muddy  marshes  covered  with  reeds.  So  ad¬ 
vantageous  a  situation  induced  the  Asiatics  to 
venture  a  battle.  Sylla  took  measures  to  ren¬ 
der  this  advantage  useless  to  them.  That  he 
might  not  be  surrounded,  and  that  he  might 
secure  his  wings,  he  caused  several  broad 
trenches 5  to  be  dug  in  the  plain,  and  at  the 
extremities  of  these  trenches  raised  little  forts 
to  defend  the  approaches. 

On  the  day  of  battle,  the  Asiatics  ranged 
their  chariots  in  the  front ;  their  phalanxes 
in  the  second  line  ;  the  auxiliaries  and  Italian 
deserters  (all  armed  after  the  Roman  man¬ 
ner)  in  the  third  line  j  and  their  light  troops 
in  the  rear :  their  numerous  cavalry  were 
placed  on  the  wings. 

Sylla  drew  up  his  infantry  in  three  lines, 
leaving  spaces  between  the  battalions,  that 
the  cavalry,  which  he  posted  in  the  rear,  might 
have  room  to  advance  to  the  charge.  Before 
the  second  line,  he  caused  a  great  number  of 
stakes  to  be  fixed  in  the  ground,  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  chariots ;  and  gave  orders  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  first  line  to  retire  behind  those 
stakes,  when  the  chariots  approached.  Vic- 


5  According  to  Plutarch,  Sylla  drew  those  trenches  to 
enclose  the  enemy  between  him  and  the  marshes,  so  that 
they  might  not  have  room  to  employ  their  numerous  ca¬ 
valry,  and  their  endeavour  to  hinder  the  works  brought  on 
the  battle. 
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tory  declared  for  Sylla.  Having  killed  fifteen 
thousand  of  the  enemy,  he  pursued  the  rest  85. 
to  their  camp  and  forced  it.  We  hear  no 
more  of  Dorylaus.  As  for  Archelaus,  we  are  App.p. 
told,  that  he  hid  himself,  two  days,  in  the  203' 
marshes,  and  then  found  a  bark  which  carried 
him  to  Euboea,  where  he  assembled  all  the 
Asiatic  troops,  that  remained  in  Greece. 

Mithridates,  in  the  mean  time,  by  his  id.  P.  201. 
cruelties  in  Asia,  had  occasioned  Ephesus, 

Tralles,  and  several  other  cities,  to  revolt  from 
him.  Those  which  he  reduced  by  force,  he 
punished  with  great  severity  ;  but  fearing  a 
general  defection,  he  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  id.  P.  202. 
Greek  cities,  remitted  to  the  debtors  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  what  they  owed  to  their  creditors, 
and  gave  to  all  slaves  and  strangers  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  cities,  in  which  they  lived.  Hear¬ 
ing  of  the  defeat  of  his  army  at  Orchomenos,  id.  P.  20c. 
he  sent  orders  to  Archelaus  to  make  peace 
with  Sylla,  on  the  best  conditions  he  could  ob¬ 
tain.  Archelaus  immediately  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  propose  a  treaty.  Sylla  very 
willingly  consented  j  for  he  had  neither  ships, 
nor  money  to  carry  on  the  war ;  and  longed 
impatiently  to  be  in  Italy,  that  he  might  re¬ 
venge  himself  upon  his  enemies,  who  tyran¬ 
nized  in  that  country. 

Cinna,  without  the  formality  of  holding  the  y.  r.  ees. 
comitia,  had  declared  himself  consul  for  the  Begfhr' 
third  time,  and  appointed  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo 
to  be  his  colleague  in  that  office.  T  „ 

The  Asiatic  general,  knowing  the^thin^  .pjlx*x.iii# 
proposed  in  a  conference  which  ensued,  that  syiia. 
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84.  Asia  and  Pontus,  and  return  to  Italy,  there  to 

.^con^  an  the  civil  war  ;  to  which  end,  the 

king,  he  said,  would  supply  him  with  men, 
money,  and  ships.  On  the  other  hand,  Sylla 
advised  Archelaus  to  desert  Mithridates,  de¬ 
liver  up  his  fleet  to  the  Romans,  and  declare 
himself  king  in  his  stead  :  on  which  condition 
he  offered  him  the  title  of  friend  and  ally  of 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Archelaus 
expressing  his  detestation  of  such  treachery, 
Sylla  replied,  “  If  you,  a  Cappadocian,  and  the 
slave,  or,  if  you  will,  the  friend  of  a  barbarian 
king,  refuse  for  so  great  a  reward  to  commit 
a  base  action,  how  dare  you  make  treasonable 
proposals  to  a  Roman  general — to  Sylla  ?  Have 
you  forgot  that  you  are  the  same  Archelaus 
who  fled  from  Chaeronea  with  a  handful  of 
men,  the  remains  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  soldiers  ?  that  you  afterwards  hid 
yourself  two  days  in  the  marshes  of  Orcho- 
menos,  and  that  Bceotia  is  now  rendered  in¬ 
accessible  by  the  heaps  of  your  slaughtered 
troops,  with  which  its  plains  are  covered6?0  Ar- 

6  Appian  gives  a  different  account  of  this  conference.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  Archelaus  thus  addressed  Sylla.  “  King 
Mithridates,  who  inherits  his  father’s  friendship  for  Rome, 
was  compelled  to  make  war  against  her  by  the  covetous¬ 
ness  of  other  generals,  whom  she  employed  ;  but  now  hav¬ 
ing  had  experience  of  your  virtue,  he  sues  to  you  for  peace, 
provided  you  require  nothing  but  what  is  equitable.” — t 
Sylla  answered,  “  Mithridates  ought  first  to  have  sent  am¬ 
bassadors  to  complain  of  injuries  ;  but  instead  of  that,,  he 
injuriously  invaded  the  territories  of  other  powers,  slaugh-, 
tered  multitudes  of  people,  plundered  the  public  treasuries. 
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chelaus,  then  changing  tone,  begged  of  the  ^J1'^68* 
Roman  to  grant  peace  to  Mithridates.  Sylla  84. 
consenting,  these  terms  were  agreed  upon. 

The  king  was  to  relinquish  Asia  and  Paphla- 
gonia;  give  up  Bithynia  to  Nicomedes,  and 
Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes  ;  pay  the  Romans 
two  thousand  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  deliver  to  them  seventy  gallies  with 
all  their  rigging. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sylla  was  to  confirm 
Mithridates  in  the  possession  of  his  other 
dominions,  and  procure  him  the  title  of  friend 
and  ally  of  Rome. 

These  articles  were  sent  without  delay  to 
the  king  of  Pontus,  to  be  by  him  ratified. 

Then  Sylla  set  out  for  Macedon,  in  his  way 

and  the  temples,  and  seized  the  possessions  of  the  skin. 

Nor  has  he  acted  with  more  fidelity  or  moderation,  with 
regard  to  his  own  friends,  than  to  us.  Many  of  those  he  has 
put  to  death  without  cause.  And  he  discovered  an  inveterate 
hatred  to  us,  not  any  necessity  of  making  war,  when  he  ex¬ 
ercised  all  manner  of  cruelties  upon  the  Italians  of  Asia, 
without  distinction  of  sex  or  age.  Such  was  the  hatred  of 
this  hereditary  friend  of  Rome  to  the  Roman  name  :  nor 
did  he  think  of  that  friendship,  till  Thad  destroyed  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  of  his  men.  Equity,  therefore, 
does  not  demand,  that  we  should  receive  him  into  an  alli¬ 
ance  ;  yet,  for  your  sake,  I  promise  that  the  Romans  shall 
forgive  him,  if  he  sincerely  repents.  But,  if  he  still  dis¬ 
sembles,  I  advise  you,  Archelaus,  to  reflect  upon  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation  of  his  affairs,  and  of  your  own  ;  and  to  con¬ 
sider,  how  he  uses  to  treat  his  friends,  and  how  we  acted 
towards  Eumenes  and  Masinissa.” 

Archelaus,  offended  at  this  intimation,  replied  with  heat, 
lt  Peace  may  be  concluded  upon  reasonable  terms ;  I  will 
never  betray  the  forces  intrusted  to  me.” 
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to  the  Hellespont,  and  took  with  him  Arche- 
laus,  who  falling  sick  at  Larissa,  he  stopped 
the  march  of  the  army  to  wait  his  recovery, 
expressing  the  same  tender  regard  for  him,  as 
if  he  had  been  his  colleague,  or  his  intimate 
friend.  He  also  gave  him  ten  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  Euboea,  and  honoured  him  with  the 
title  of  the  friend  and  ally  of  Rome ;  and 
though  the  proconsul  set  at  liberty  all  the 
other  prisoners  that  were  friends  of  Mithri- 
dates,  yet  he  put  to  death  Aristion,  because 
he  was  at  enmity  with  Archelaus.  Such  ex¬ 
traordinary  kindness  to  this  general  raised  a 
suspicion,  that  he  had  betrayed  the  Asiatics  at 
the  battle  of  Chseronea.  Mithridates  himself, 
in  a  letter  to  Arsaces,  king  of  the  Parthians, 
speaking  of  these  times,  says  expressly,  that 
Archelaus,  the  most  unworthy  of  his  servants, 
had  ruined  his  affairs,  by  betraying  his  army. 
The  easy  victory  which  the  Romans  obtained, 
at  Chaeronea,  over  the  numerous  forces  of  Ar¬ 
chelaus,  who  had  fought  so  bravely  in  Asia, 
and  so  stoutly  defended  the  Piraeeus  ;  his  giv¬ 
ing  battle  in  a  place  where  his  troops  had  not 
room  to  act ;  and  Sylla’s  dexterity  in  corrupt¬ 
ing  his  adversaries  with  money  (an  art  to  which 
his  success  in  war  seems  to  Have  been  chiefly 
owing),  make  the  story  of  Archeiaus’s  treachery 
not  improbable  7. 


1  According  to  Appian  (Mithrid.  p.214.)  the  king  grow¬ 
ing  jealous  of  Archelaus,  as  if  in  the  treaty  of  peace  he  had 
yielded  too  much  to  oylla,  the  Cappadocian,  thereupon, 
deserted  to  Mursena  (whom  Syllahad  left  at  the  head  of  the 
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Whilst  the  proconsul  stayed  at  Larissa,  am¬ 
bassadors  from  Mithridates  arrived  there,  and 
informed  him,  that  their  master  approved  of 
all  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty,  but  would 
by  no  means  part  with  Paphlagonia,  or  the 
seventy  gallies  demanded.  To  this  Sylla,  in 
great  anger,  “  What !  Mithridates  refuses  to 
give  up  Paphlagonia  and  the  ships  !  He,  who 
I  thougnt  would  have  fallen  at  my  feet,  and 
thanked  me  for  leaving  him  that  right  hand, 
with  which  he  has  massacred  so  many  Roman 
citizens!  He’ll  speak  in  another  tone,  when  I 
am  in  Asia.  At  present  let  him  sit  at  Perga- 
mus  and  form  projects  for  a  war  which  he  has 
not  seen8.” 

The  ambassadors,  confounded,  did  not  an¬ 
swer  a  word;  but  Archelaus,  taking  Sylla  by 
the  hand,  begged  of  him  to  moderate  his  an¬ 
ger.  At  length  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  the 
king,  promising  to  return  with  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  or  to  kill  himself  in  his  master’s 
presence. 
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Roman  forces  in  Asia),  and  persuaded  him  to  renew  the 
war  against  the  king  of  Pontus. 

Plutarch  likewise  (in  Lucull.)  says,  that  Archelaus  de¬ 
serted  to  the  Romans. 

The  report  of  the  ambassadors,  according  to  Appian, 
was,  that  Mithridates  consented  to  every  thing  but  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  Paphlagonia;  and  they  added,  “  That  the  king  could 
have  obtained  better  terms  from  Fimbria”  [then  at  the  head 
of  the  forces  which  the  Marian  faction  had  sent  into  Asia 
under  Valerius  Flaccus.]  Sylla,  angry  at  the  comparison, 
answered,  “  Fimbria  shall  be  punished  ;  and  when  I  come 
into  Asia,  I  shall  see  whether  Mithridates  chuses  peace  or 
war.  ”  App.  Mithrid.  p.  207. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Sylla,  to  keep  his  troops 
in  exercise,  and  enrich  them  with  spoil,  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Medi  and  Dardani,  na¬ 
tions  bordering  upon  Macedon;  and  pillaged 
their  country. 

Archelaus,  at  his  return,  acquainted  the  pro- 
consul,  that  the  peace  would  be  concluded  on  the 
terms  he  had  proposed,  but  that  Mithridates 
earnestly  desired  a  conference  with  him.  The 
reason  why  the  king  desired  this  conference,  was 
to  procure  the  assistance  of  Sylla  against  Fim¬ 
bria,  who  made  war  upon  him  with  great  vigour. 

Fimbria,  a  good  soldier,  but  an  execrable 
villain,  had  (as  was  before  mentioned)  been, 
by  Cinna,  appointed  lieutenant  to  Valerius 
Flaccus,  a  man  extremely  covetous,  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  soldiers.  The  last  year,  when 
the  army  arrived  in  Asia,  Fimbria,  on  occasion 
of  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the  quaestor,  was 
displaced  by  Valerius,  and  his  office  given  to 
the  quaestor.  Fimbria  resenting  this,  stirred 
up  the  soldiers  to  sedition,  murdered  the  gene¬ 
ral,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  forces. 
He  afterwards  defeated  in  battle  one  of  Mi- 
thridates’s  sons,  forced  the  king  himself  to  quit 
Pergamus,  and  then  besieged  him  in  Pitanes, 
a  maritime  town,  whither  he  had  fled.  At  this 
time,  Lucullus,  Sylla’s  quaestor,  returning  from 
Syria  with  a  fleet,  Fimbria  sent  to  him,  de¬ 
siring  he  would  block  up  Pitanes  by  sea,  and 
share  the  glory  of  finishing  the  war,  by  taking 
the  king  of  Pontus  prisoner;  a  glory  which, 
he  said,  would  far  outshine  the  boasted  vic¬ 
tories  of  Sylla,  at  Chaeronea  and  Orchomenos. 
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It  is  said,  that  Lucuilus,  either  unwilling  to 
act  without  authority  from  his  general,  or  to 
enter  into  a  confederacy  with  so  infamous  a 
man  as  Fimbria,  refused  to  join  in  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and  gave  the  king  time  to  make  his  es¬ 
cape.  Be  that  as  it  will,  Mithridates  got  safe 
to  Mitylene  in  Lesbos. 

After  the  king’s  flight,  Fimbria  ravaged  the 
country  at  pleasure,  committing  every  where 
excessive  cruelties9.  The  inhabitants  of  Ilium, 
fearing  the  same  treatment  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  surrendered  themselves  to  Sylla,  by  de¬ 
puties  whom  they  sent  to  him  :  whereupon  he 
sent  to  Fimbria  not  to  attempt  any  thing 
against  that  town.  Fimbria,  nevertheless,  hav¬ 
ing  by  force  or  fraud  got  admission  into  the 
place,  put  all  the  inhabitants  he  met  with  to  the 
sword,  demolished  the  walls,  and  burnt  the 
houses.  Next  day  he  went  round  it,  to  see 
that  nothing  was  left  standing'.  It  is  also  said 
that  he  put  to  death,  by  torture,  the  messen¬ 
gers  whom  Sylla  had  sent  to  him. 

To  reduce  this  violent  outrageous  enemy, 

9  Dio  Cass.  (ap.  Vales.  653)  reports,  that  Fimbria  having 
ordered  some  wretches  to  be  whipped  to  death,  and  having 
observed,  on  the  day  of  execution,  that  there  were  more 
posts  fixed  in  the  ground  than  persons  condemned,  caused 
some  of  the  spectators  to  be  seized,  and  whipt  at  those  su¬ 
pernumerary  posts,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  have  been 
set  up  to  no  purpose. 

1  The  Palladium  (says  Appian)  it  is  thought  was  found 
entire  among  the  rubbish.  Some  chuse  rather  to  believe, 
that  Diomedes  and  Ulysses  took  it  away  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  The  historian  calls  the  Palladium,  the  shrine 
of  Minerva. 

U  2 
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YBef  "chr8,  anc^  Pander  Asia,  Sylla  hastened  into  that 

84.  country,  having  first  ordered  Lucullus  to  sail 
to  the  Hellespont,  thereby  to  secure  the  pas- 
piut.  in  sage  of  the  army.  When  he  had  reached  Dar- 
danus,  Mithridates  arrived  there  with  two 
hundred  gal  lies,  and  an  army  of  twenty-six 
thousand  men.  At  the  conference  which  en¬ 
sued,  the  king  approaching  the  Roman  procon¬ 
sul,  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  as  a  token  of 
friendship.  Sylla,  before  he  made  any  return 
to  that  civility,  asked  him,  whether  he  accepted 
of  the  peace,  on  the  conditions  to  which  Ar- 
chelaus  had  agreed.  The  king  making  no 
answer,  Sylla  continued  :  “  It  belongs  to  sup¬ 
pliants  to  speak ;  conquerors  may  be  silent,  if 
they  please.”  Then  the  king  began  to  justify 
his  own  conduct,  laying  the  blame  of  the  war 
upon  the  avarice  of  the  Roman  generals,  who 
APp.  Mi-  had  deprived  him  of  Phrygia,  and  stirred  up 
208?' p-  Nicomedes  against  him.  Sylla,  at  length,  in¬ 
terrupting  him,  said,  “  I  have  often  heard, 
piut.  in  Mithridates,  that  you  are  very  eloquent,  but 
now  I  am  convinced  of  it  by  my  own  expe¬ 
rience,  since  you  can  give  such  plausible  colours 
App.  ioc.  to  the  most  unjust  and  enormous  actions.” 
And  when  he  had  put  the  king  in  mind,  that  the 
Roman  senate  had  annulled  the  bargain  made 
between  his  father  and  Aquilius  about  Phrygia; 
that  Nicomedes  complained  of  his  having  as¬ 
sisted  Socrates  to  invade  Bithynia,  and  there¬ 
fore  had  a  right  to  make  reprisals ;  and  that 
Mithridates  should  have  carried  his  complaints 
to  the  senate,  and  waited  for  their  answer 
goT  P"  before  he  began  hostilities:  he  added,  “but. 
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granting  you  had  a  right  to  defend  yourself  Y^ef  c^68’ 
against  Nicomedes,  what  injury  had  Ariobar-  84. 
zanes  done  you,  that  you  should  divest  him  of 
his  kingdom  ?  Your  opposing  his  restoration, 
brought  upon  you  this  war ;  a  war  which  you 
had  long  before  meditated ;  for  you  hoped, 
that  when  you  had  conquered  the  Romans,  you 
should  make  yourself  master  of  the  whole  world, 
and  therefore  sought  an  occasion  of  quarrel  with 
them.  This  is  undeniably  clear  from  hence, 
that,  before  the  war  began,  you  made  alliances 
with  the  Thracians,  Scythians,  and  Sarmatians, 
solicited  the  neighbouring  kings,  built  a  fleet, 
and  provided  yourself  with  pilots  and  masters 
of  ships ;  but  your  designs  are  discovered, 
chiefly  by  the  time  in  which  they  broke  out ; 
for  when  you  found  that  our  allies  in  Italy  had 
revolted  from  us,  you  laid  hold  of  that  oppor¬ 
tunity,  attacked  Ariobarzanes  and  Nicomedes, 

,  the  Gallo-Greeks,  and  Paphlagonia,  and  even 
our  province  of  Asia.  Not  content  with  this, 
you  carried  your  arms  into  Europe,  though  by 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  the  Asiatic  kings 
were  forbid  to  hold  any  thing  there.  You 
over-ran  Macedon,  and  deprived  the  Greeks 
of  their  liberty:  nor  did  you  repent  of  these 
actions,  till  I  had  delivered  Greece  and  Mace¬ 
don  from  your  violences,  and  cut  off  many 
thousands  of  your  men.  I  wonder  you  now 
attempt  to  excuse,  what  you  before  asked  par¬ 
don  for,  by  Archelaus.  Perhaps  you  were  afraid  app.  p. 
of  me  when  at  a  distance,  but  now,  when  I  210' 
am  present,  imagine  I  am  come  to  hear  a  trial, 
a  cause  pleaded.  The  time  for  trials  and 
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pleading  is  over :  the  affair  is  subjected  to  the 
determination  of  war  :  a  war,  in  which  you  are 
the  aggressor,  and  we  upon  the  defensive  ;  and, 
as  we  have  strenuously  defended  ourselves 
hitherto,  we  shall  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end.” 
The  king,  terrified  at  this  angry  speech,  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  ratified  the  peace1  on  the  con- 

2  Concerning  Mithridates,  the  ingenious  and  judicious 
M.  Montesquieu  writes  thus: 

“  Or  the  many  kings  whom  the  Romans  attacked,  Mi¬ 
thridates  was  the  only  one  who  made  a  courageous  defence, 
and  brought  them  into  danger. 

“  His  dominions  were  situated  most  advantageously  for  a 
war  with  Rome  ;  they  reached  to  the  inaccessible  country 
of  Mount  Caucasus,  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  savage  people, 
whom  that  prince  could  call  to  his  assistance  :  from  thence 
they  extended  along  the  sea  of  Poutus,  which  was  covered 
with  his  ships,  and  he  was  incessantly  purchasing  new 
armies  of  Scythians  ;  Asia  lay  open  to  his  invasions,  and  he 
was  rich,  because  the  inhabitants  of  his  maritime  cities  car¬ 
ried  on  an  advantageous  traffic  with  nations  less  industrious 
than  they. 

Proscriptions,  the  custom  of  which  began  at  this  time, 
had  forced  several  Romans  to  leave  their  country.  These 
were  received  by  Mithridates  with  open  arms,  and  he  form¬ 
ed  legions,  into  -which  he  incorporated  those  exiles,  who 
proved  the  best  soldiers  in  his  army. 

[“  The  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  finding  the  Roman 
yoke  grow  more  intolerable  every  day,  reposed  their  whole 
confidence  in  this  barbarian  king,  w'ho  invited  them  to  li¬ 
berty.] 

“  On  the  other  side,  the  Romans,  distressed  by  intestine 
divisions,  and  threatened  with  more  imminent  dangers, 
neglected  the  affairs  of  Asia,  and  suffered  Mithridates  to 
pursue  his  victories,  or  take  breath  after  his  defeats. 

“  Nothing  had  contributed  more  to  the  ruin  of  most 
kings,  than  the  manifest  desire  they  shewed  for  peace  :  by 
this,  they  had  prevented  all  other  nations  from  sharing  with 
them  in  a  danger,  from  which  they  were  so  anxious  to 
extricate  themselves.  But  Mithridates  immediately  made 
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ditions  settled  by  Archelaus.  Hereupon  Sylla 
embraced  him,  and  made  a  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  two  kings,  Ariobarzanes 
and  Nicomedes. 

How  advantageous  soever  this  treaty  was  to 
the  Roman  general,  his  soldiers  complained, 
that  he  had  suffered  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
Roman  name  to  depart  in  peace,  loaded  with 

the  whole  world  sensible,  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  would  be  so  eternally.”  The  author,  when  he 
penned  these  last  words,  had  probably  in  his  mind  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  Italians  in  Asia. 

Dr.  Middleton  speaks  to  the  same  effect  in  his  Life  of 
Cicero. 

“  The  Italic  war  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  another  broke 
out,  which,  though  at  a  great  distance  from  Rome,  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  desperate,  in  which  it  ever 
was  engaged ;  against  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus ;  a  mar¬ 
tial  and  powerful  prince,  of  a  restless  spirit  and  ambition, 
with  a  capacity  equal  to  the  greatest  designs ;  who  disdain¬ 
ing  to  see  all  his  hopes  blasted  by  the  overbearing  power  of 
Rome,  and  confined  to  the  narrow  boundary  of  his  here¬ 
ditary  dominion,  broke  through  his  barrier  at  once,  and  over¬ 
ran  the  Lesser  Asia,  like  a  torrent,  and,  in  one  day,  caused 
eighty  thousand  Roman  citizens  to  be  massacred  in  cold 
blood.  His  forces  were  answerable  to  the  vastness  of  his  at¬ 
tempt,  and  the  inexpiable  war,  that  he  had  now  declared 
against  the  republic.”  Midd.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

What  is  here  said,  by  these  two  excellent  writers,  con¬ 
cerning  the  purpose  of  Mithridates,  in  massacring  so  many 
thousand  Italians  in  cool  blood,  seems  very  well-founded ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  probably  the  king’s  intention  at  the 
time  of  his  committing  that  massacre,  that  the  neighbouring 
states,  and  all  the  world,  should  understand  it  as  his  declara¬ 
tion  of  an  inexpiable  war  against  the  Romans.  However, 
from  the  ignominious  terms  of  peace  to  which  he  submitted 
by  his  treaty  with  Sylla,  he  soon  forfeited  all  the  benefit 
he  could  possibly  have  promised  himself  from  such  a  de¬ 
claration. 
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^Be^’chr?’  ^ie  SP°^S  °f  Asia.  Sylla,  to  justify  his  con- 
84.  duct,  represented  to  them,  that  he  should  not 

oo  7  Cons.  ,  ■ 

nave  been  strong  enough  to  resist  Mithridates 
and  Fimbria,  had  they  joined  against  him. 
Some  days  after,  he  marched  towards  Fimbria, 
who  lay  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Thyatira 
in  Lydia  ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  sent  him  a  summons  to  deliver  up  the 
command  of  an  army  which  he  held  contrary 
thihi  i&w*  Fimbria  answered  him  sharply,  that 

2io.  his  own  authority  was  not  very  legal ;  but  his 
soldiers  deserting  in  great  numbers  to  Sylla, 
and  those  who  remained  with  him  refusing  to 
take  the  military  oath,  he  hired  a  slave  to  mur¬ 
der  Sylla ;  and  this  attempt  not  succeeding, 
he  at  last  desired  an  interview  with  him.  The 
proconsul  sent  to  him  one  of  his  officers,  named 
idem,  p,  Futiiius.  Fimbria  resented  it  extremely,  that 
Sylla  should  refuse  him  a  conference,  which  it 
was  not  usual  to  refuse  even  to  an  enemy :  how¬ 
ever,  he  asked  pardon  for  what  he  had  done,  and 
made  his  youth  his  excuse.  Futiiius  answered, 
that  if  he  would  quit  Asia,  Sylla  would  allow 
him  a  safe  passage  to  the  sea.  To  this  Fim¬ 
bria  replied,  that  he  knew  a  better  way ;  and 
then,  retiring  into  a  temple  in  the  town,  ran 
himself  through  with  his  sword.  The  wound 
not  proving  mortal,  he  commanded  one  of  his 
slaves  to  dispatch  him.  The  slave  immediately 
obeyed,  and  then  killed  himself  upon  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  body.  What  soldiers  had  remained  with 
him  now  listed  in  Sylla’s  army. 

SyUa  m  The  Proconsul  staid  some  time  in  Asia,  to 
ApP.  ioc.  settle  the  government,  plunder  the  inhabitants. 
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amass  money  for  the  Italian  war,  and  enrich 
his  soldiers.  The  Ilienses,  the  Chians,  the  S4. 
Rhodians,  the  Lycians,  the  people  of  Magne- 
sia,  who  had  all  suffered  great  losses  and  hard¬ 
ships  by  Mithridates,  were  re-established  in 
their  liberty,  and  declared  the  friends  and  al¬ 
lies  of  Rome.  Sylla  then  published  an  edict, 
commanding  all  the  slaves  who  had  been  set 
free  by  the  king  of  Pontus  to  return  to  their 
masters.  This  edict  occasioning  great  tumults, 
and  some  cities  revolting,  the  Romans  made  a 
prodigious  slaughter  of  the  people,  both  slaves 
and  free,  demolished  the  walls  of  many  towns, 
and  sold  all  the  effects  belonging  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  many  others.  Those  of  Mithridates’s 
party  were  every  where  severely  punished,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Ephesians,  who  had  taken  from 
their  temples  the  presents  which  the  Romans 
had  dedicated  to  the  gods.  After  this,  the  App.  Mj- 
proconsul  convened  at  Ephesus  an  assembly  p" 
of  deputies  from  all  the  cities  of  Asia.  There 
he  represented  to  them  the  kindness  of  the 
Roman  people  to  the  Asiatics,  in  deliver¬ 
ing  them  from  the  yoke  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  and  in  declaring  them  all  free,  except 
-some  nations  which  they  had  given  to  Eumenes 
and  the  Rhodians,  rather  as  allies  than  sub¬ 
jects;  and  he  reproached  them  with  their  readi¬ 
ness  to  join  Mithridates,  and  execute  his  cruel 
orders.  He  added,  “  You  have  been  in  part 
punished  for  these  crimes  by  the  king  of  Pon¬ 
tus  himself,  who  exhausted  you  by  rapine  and 
slaughter,  deprived  you  of  your  lands,  cancel¬ 
led  the  debts  due  to  you,  set  your  slaves  at 
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YBei?'chr8'  liberty,  placed  tyrants  in  some  towns,  and  gave 

367Scons.  ail  sort  encouragement,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
to  pirates  and  robbers  (from  whence  yon  may 
know  by  experience,  what  patrons  you  chose 
to  yourselves,  in  the  room  of  those  you  re¬ 
nounced),  and  the  authors  of  these  mischiefs 
fvid.Rp.‘  have  been  in  Part  Punished  by  us.  Neverthe- 
2i3.  less,  a  public  punishment  must  be  inflicted  for 
your  demerits.  But  far  be  it  from  Roman 
clemency  to  command  impious  murders,  un¬ 
merited  confiscations,  and  to  deprive  masters 
of  their  slaves  ;  barbarous  practices,  of  which 
my  mind  abhors  the  very  thought.  Regard 
shall  be  had  to  the  Grecian  name,  the  glory  of 
Asia,  and  our  ancient  friendship.  I  shall  there¬ 
fore  (and  may  the  gods  prosper  it)  only  fine 
you  in  a  sum  to  the  value  of  five  years’  tribute, 
which  I  now  order  to  be  paid  over  and  above 
the  expenses  I  have  been  at  in  this  war,  and 
the  usual  taxes  due  from  the  province.  I 
shall  settle  in  just  proportions  what  each  city 
is  to  advance,  and  fix  a  time  for  payment.  All 
who  disobey  I  shall  look  upon  as  enemies.” 

After  this  most  gracious  speech,  he  sent 
parties  of  soldiers  into  all  the  towns  to  collect 
the  several  sums  required.  The  people  were 
obliged  to  borrow  money  at  high  interest,  and 
to  mortgage  their  theatres,  their  gymnasiums, 
the  fortifications  of  their  towns,  their  walls,  , 
and  whatever  belonged  to  the  public.  Ac- 
syiH  m  cording  to  Plutarch,  the  public  fine,  imposed 
upon  Asia,  amounted  to  twenty  thousand 
Arblftfe00^  fa^enfs*  Besides  this,  Sylla  gave  up  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  insolence  and  covetousness  of  his 
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soldiers,  obliging  their  hosts  to  pay  to  each  of 
them  sixteen  drachms  a  day,  and  to  entertain 
them  and  as  many  of  their  friends  as  they 
should  please  to  invite.  Every  centurion  had 
fifty  drachms  a  day  allowed  him,  and  two  suits 
of  apparel  \ 

Nor  did  the  proconsul  defend  the  Asiatics 
from  the  pirates,  to  whom  Mithridates  had 
given  such  encouragement,  that  they  not  only 
infested  the  seas,  but  were  become  terrible  to 
the  towns.  Sylla  quietly  suffered  them,  while 
he  was  in  Asia,  to  take  Jassus,  Samos,  Clazo- 
menae,  and  Samothrace,  and  to  plunder  the 
temple  in  the  last- mentioned  place  of  orna¬ 
ments  to  the  value  of  a  thousand  talents.  At 
length  he  prepared  for  his  Italian  expedition  ; 
and  leaving  Muraena  in  Asia,  at  the  head  of 
that  army,  which  Fimbria  had  lately  com¬ 
manded,  he  set  sail  from  Ephesus,  and  the 
third  day,  arrived  at  Athens,  where  he  was 
initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

At  Rome,  Cinna  and  Carbo  had  continued 
themselves  in  the  consulship  for  the  new  year, 
and  the  former  had  married  his  daughter  to 
the  famous  Julius  Caesar.  On  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  Sylla  with  a  victorious  army,  a 
great  fleet,  and  an  immense  treasure,  the  con¬ 
suls  levied  soldiers  all  over  Italy  to  a  pro¬ 
digious  number,  fitted  out  ships,  and  collected 
money  and  provisions  for  the  impending  war. 
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3  According  to  Sallust,  Sylla,  to  gain  the  affections  of  his 
soldiers,  first  introduced  debauchery  and  drinking  among 
them,  and  taught  them  to  admire  statues  and  pictures,  and 
to  rifle  private  houses,  plunder  temples,  &c.  Bell.  Cat.  c.  xi. 
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^Beif  ch°9  ^ie  proconsul,  not  daunted  at  these  prepara- 
^ 68^c  ^ons»  wr°te  a  letter  to  the  senate,  wherein  he 
reckoned  up  all  his  exploits,  from  the  time  of 
his  quaestorship  to  that  of  his  consulship,  against 
the  Numidians,  the  Cimbri,  and  the  Italians  j 
exaggerated  his  victories  over  Mithridates, 
and  boasted  of  the  number  of  nations  he  had 
Ben’  civ.  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  Rome  :  but  he 
i.i.  p.397.  gloried  in  nothing  so  much  as  that  his  camp 
had  been  a  sanctuarv  for  the  Roman  citizens, 
whom  the  cruelty  of  Cinna  had  driven  into 
banishment.  He  added,  that  for  a  reward  of 
these  services  to  the  state,  his  enemies  had  pre¬ 
vailed  to  have  him  declared  an  exile,  his  house 
demolished,  his  friends  murdered,  and  his  wife 
and  children  forced  to  fly  from  Rome  to  save 
their  lives  :  but  that  he  would  soon  return,  and 
take  vengeance,  both  on  his  private  enemies, 
and  those  of  the  public.  The  rest  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  the  new  as  well  as  the  old,  he  promised 
not  to  hurt.  The  senate,  terrified  at  this  let¬ 
ter,  immediately  dispatched  commissioners, 
with  an  earnest  request  to  him  to  be  reconciled 
to  his  adversaries,  offering  him  the  security  of 
the  public  faith  for  the  performance  of  what¬ 
ever  he  should  demand.  At  the  same  time,  they 
forbade  the  consuls  to  make  any  more  levies 
till  an  answer  could  be  obtained  from  him. 
Cinna  promised  to  obey  ;  but  no  sooner  were 
the  commissioners  set  out  from  Rome  than  the 
consuls  made  a  progress  through  Italy,  enlist¬ 
ing  soldiers  and  forming  different  armies  to 
oppose  their  enemy.  Their  design  was,  that 
the  seat  of  the  war  should  be  abroad ;  and 
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with  this  view,  they  ordered  forces  to  be  trans-  Y-  J?69- 
ported  into  Dalmatia.  The  first  detachment  83. 
had  a  safe  passage,  but  the  next,  meeting  with 
a  storm,  returned  home,  and  dispersed  them-  Liv.  Epit. 
selves,  giving  out  every  where,  that  they  would  *'  lxxx‘“‘ 
not  fight  against  their  countrymen.  The  rest 
of  the  army  encouraged  by  this  example,  re¬ 
fused  to  embark  for  Dalmatia.  Whereupon 
Cinna  assembled  them,  and  by  menaces  would 
have  compelled  them  to  obey,  but  they  mu¬ 
tinied,  and  slew  him4 5. 


Carbo,  by  the  death  of  his  colleague,  re¬ 
maining  sole  master  of  the  administration, 
found  various  pretences  to  put  off  the  election 
of  a  new  consul  to  the  next  year.  In  the 
mean  time  the  commissioners  who  had  been 
sent  to  Sylla  returned  with  an  answer  to  this 
effect  (according  to  Appian),  that  he  would  piy 
never  have  any  friendship  with  the  actors  of  p-  sm. 
such  crimes  ;  that  if  the  Roman  people  had  an 
inclination  to  pardon  them,  he  would  not  op¬ 
pose  it ;  but  that  those  would  be  in  the  safest 
condition  who  took  refuge  with  him,  as  he  had 
an  army  so  much  at  his  devotion s.  By  which 


4  Plutarch  says,  the  mutiny  was  occasioned  by  a  suspi¬ 
cion,  that  Cinna  had  murdered  Pompey  (afterwards  sur- 
named  the  Great);  that  Cinna,  in  his  flight,  was  overtaken 
by  a  centurion ;  that  when  this  man  was  going  to  run  him 
through,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  offered  him,  if  he  would 
spare  his  life,  a  seal  ring,  which  was  of  great  value.  I  do 
not  come,  said  the  officer,  to  seal  a  contract,  but  to  punish 
a  wicked  and  a  cruel  tyrant ;  and,  at  these  words,  plunged 
his  sword  in  the  consul’s  body.  Plut.  in  Pomp. 

5  The  Epitome  of  Livy,  1.  lxxxiv.  (with  which  Veil.  Pat. 
seems  to  agree)  tells  us,  that  Sylla  offered  to  submit  to  the 
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[last]]  words,  says  Appian,  it  was  plain,  he  de¬ 
signed  to  retain  his  command,  and  to  possess 
himself  of  the  government*. 

Carbo,  to  keep  the  Italians  steady  to  his 
cause,  would  have  obliged  all  the  towns  and 
colonies  of  Italy  to  give  hostages  for  their 
fidelity.  But  the  senate  hindered  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  project.  However,  by  the  interest 
of  his  party,  he  got  a  law  passed,  for  distri¬ 
buting  the  freedmen  among  all  the  five  and 
thirty  tribes,  and  obtained  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  ordaining  that  all  armies  every  where 
should  be  disbanded. 

Sylla  paid  no  regard  to  this  decree.  Leaving 
Athens  he  marched  to  Dyrrhachium,  in  order 
to  embark  there  on  board  a  fleet  of  twelve 
hundred  ships,  (sixteen  hundred,  according  to 
Appian.)  Before  he  set  sail  he  began,  it  is 
said,  to  fear  lest  his  troops  should,  on  their  ar¬ 
rival  in  Italy,  disband  themselves,  and  return 
to  their  respective  homes.  But  they  soon 
freed  him  from  his  apprehensions ;  for,  of  their 
own  accord,  they  took  a  new  oath  of  fidelity 
to  him  ;  nay,  thinking  that  he  wanted  money, 
they  made  a  contribution  among  themselves, 
and  offered  it  to  him  :  but  he  declined  their 
present. 

It  was  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Cornelius 
Scipio  and  C.  Junius  Norbanus,  that  Sylla 
landed  at  Brundusium,  with  an  army  of  five 

authority  of  the  senate,  on  condition,  that  all  who  had  been 
banished  by  the  Marian  faction,  and  had  fled  to  him,  should 
be  restored:  and  that  Carbo,  and  his  party,  hindeied  these 
terms  from  being  accepted. 
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Roman  legions,  and  six  thousand  horse,  be- 
side  the  Macedonian  and  Peloponnesian  auxi¬ 
liaries,  in  all  sixty  thousand  men6.  By  Sylla’s  ch-. 
account,  as  given  by  Plutarch,  the  Marian  *•  ’•  p-  398- 
faction  had  on  toot  four  hundred  and  fifty  7 
cohorts  of  good  troops  commanded  by  fifteen 
generals.  Appian  says,  their  forces,  at  this  £pp.  p. 
time,  amounted  to  two  hundred  cohorts  of 
five  hundred  men  each,  but  that  afterwards 
they  were  increased.  He  adds,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  favoured  the  consuls  much  more  than  Sylla, 
because  he  seemed  the  aggressor,  invading  his 
country  in  a  hostile  manner ;  whereas  the  con¬ 
suls,  though  they  had  in  reality  only  their  own 
interest  at  heart,  yet  pretended  a  view  to  the 
public  good.  Besides,  the  people,  conscious 
of  being  themselves  equally  transgressors,  took 
up  arms  out  of  fear,  knowing,  that  Sylla  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  chastising  them,  but  was 
meditating  ravages,  slaughter  and  destruction. 

Thus  far  Appian.  But  if  we  may  believe  Veil. 
Paterculus,  all  the  best  men  flocked  to  Sylla’s 
army.  Among  these,  it  seems,  was  Cethegus, 
who  had  been  a  great  enemy  to  the  proconsul,  app.  p. 
and  had  by  him  been  driven  out  of  Rome, 
when  Cinna  was  expelled.  Verres  also,  so  well  )Ci^1^Ver- 
known  by  Cicero’s  pleadings  against  him,  &  seq. 
quitted  Carbo,  to  whom  he  had  been  quaestor 
in  Gaul  the  last  year,  carried  off  the  public 
money  with  him,  and  took  refuge  with  Sylla, 

6  VeU.  Pat.  (1.  ii.  c.  24.)  says,  that  Sylla’s  army  amounted 
to  no  more  than  thirty  thousand  men. 

7  Veil.  Pat  (loc.  cit.)  tells  us,  that  the  Marian  army  con¬ 
sisted  of  abore  two  hundred  thousand  men. 
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•  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  pass  his  ac¬ 
counts.  The  proconsul,  says  Cicero,  would 
/  not  trust  him  as  a  friend,  but  removed  him 
from  the  army,  and  placed  him  at  Ben  even- 
turn,  where  he  could  do  no  hurt,  being  nar¬ 
rowly  watched  by  persons  steady  to  the  cause  : 
yet  Sylla,  afterwards,  rewarded  him,  as  a 
traitor,  liberally  with  the  estates  of  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  whom  he  pro¬ 
scribed.  Metellus  Pius,  Crassus,  and  Pompey 
(the  son  of  Pompeius  Strabo  formerly  men¬ 
tioned),  likewise  repaired  to  Sylla’s  camp. 
Metellus,  since  his  flight  from  Rome,  when 
Marius  and  Cinna  entered  the  city,  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  kindle  a  war  in  Africa,  but  had 
been  driven  from  thence  by  Fabius,  praetor  of 
that  province.  Crassus,  on  the  death  of  Cinna, 
had  raised  some  forces  in  Spain,  transported 
them  into  Africa,  and  joined  Metellus :  but, 
soon  quarrelling  with  him,  he  left  that  country, 
and  went  to  Sylla.  Pompey  (afterwards  sur- 
named  the  Great)  was,  at  this  time,  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  Having,  by  his 
credit  in  the  country  of  Picenum,  raised  three 
legions,  he  led  them  to  Sylla,  and,  in  his 
march,  defeated  Brutus,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Marian  faction,  who  opposed  his  passage. 
On  his  arrival,  Sylla  rose  up  to  receive  8  him 
(a  civility'  which  he  paid  to  none  of  the  other 
generals),  and  saluted  him  by  the  title  of  im- 
perator. 


8  According  to  Plutarch,  Sylla  advanced  to  meet  Pom¬ 
pey,  and  alighted  from  his  horse,  as  soon  as  he  came  up  to 
him. 
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Sylla,  advancing  into  the  country,  fought  a 
battle  with  the  consul  Norbanus,  at  Canusiutn, 
vanquished  him,  and  slew  seven  thousand  of 
Ms  men9.  The  proconsul  lost  only  seventy 
soldiers  on  this  occasion,  or,  as  some  say,  a 
hundred  and  twenty-four  ;  and,  if  we  believe 
Plutarch,  he  obtained  this  victory  merely  by 
the  courage  of  his  troops,  for  he  led  them  to 
the  attack  without  forming  them  into  any 
order.  Norbanus  shut  himself  up  in  Capua ; 
and  the  other  consul,  L.  Scipio,  marched  to 
oppose  the  enemy.  As  he  was  more  solicitous 
to  bring  about  a  peace  than  to  carry  on  the 
war,  Sylla,  who  knew  his  disposition,  sent  him 
some  overtures,  which  he  very  willingly  listen¬ 
ed  to  :  but  the  proconsul  found  various  pre¬ 
tences  to  put  off  the  conclusion  of  the  affair. 
During  this  negotiation,  his  soldiers,  long 
practised  in  wiles  and  cunning  under  so  artful 
a  master,  corrupted  many  in  Scipio’s  army  by 
bribes,  promises,  and  flattery.  At  length,  all 
the  consul’s  troops  deserted  him,  and  went 
over  in  a  body  to  Sylla Scipio  was  taken 

9  In  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  we  are  told,  that,  before  this 
battle,  Sylla  sent  deputies  to  Norbanus  to  treat  of  peace; 
and  that  the  latter  offered  violence  to  them.  Appian  says, 
that  Sylla  sent  deputies  to  Norbanus  some  time  after  the 
battle.  Both  stories  can  hardly  be  true. 

1  Appian  reports,  that,  during  the  truce,  Sertorius,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Scipio  to  consult  with  Norbanus  about  the 
articles  of  peace,  seized  upon  Suessa  in  his  way:  that,  Sylla 
looking  upon  this  step  as  an  infraction  of  the  truce,  Scipio, 
either  conscious  of  the  fact,  or  not  knowing  what  answer  to 
make,  restored  to  the  proconsul  the  hostages  he  had  given 
in  the  beginning  of  the  treaty ;  and  that  the  consul’s  army, 
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prisoner  in  his  tent,  together  with  his  son  ; 
but  the  proconsul,  after  having  in  vain  endea¬ 
voured  to  engage  them  in  his  party,  set  them 
both  at  liberty :  so  different,  says  Velleius, 
was  Sylla,  when  carrying  on  the  war,  from  the 
same  Sylla,  when  he  had  finished  it.  On  the 
news  of  this  desertion,  Norbanus  is  reported 
to  have  said,  that,  in  Sylla,  he  had  to  fight 
against  a  lion  and  a  fox  ;  but  that  the  fox  was 
the  most  dangerous  enemy.  To  him  likewise 
the  proconsul  sent  deputies  to  treat  of  peace  ; 
but  Norbanus,  dreading  the  fate  of  his  col¬ 
league,  would  not  so  much  as  return  an  answer. 
Hereupon,  Sylla  decamped,  and  drew  nearer 
to  Rome,  ravaging  the  country  in  his  march. 
Norbanus  directed  his  course  to  the  same  city, 
but  by  a  different  route.  Carbo,  the  last  year’s 
consul,  entered  it  before  either  of  them,  and 
obtained  of  the  senate  and  people  a  decree, 
declaring  Metellus,  and  all  the  senators  who 
had  joined  Sylla,  enemies  to  the  state. 

About  this  time,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus  was  burnt  down  in  the  night.  Some 
said  it  was  set  on  fire  by  Carbo’s  order  :  some 
suspecting  the  consuls ;  others  Sylla.  This 
last,  in  his  Memoirs,  wrote,  that  a  slave  had 
told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  hasten  to  Rome, 
the  capitol  would  be  burnt,  and  had  named 
the  day  when  it  should  happen,  which  was  the 
sixth  of  July. 

The  rest  of  the  summer  was  spent  by  both 
parties  in  recruiting  their  armies.  Multitudes 

offended  both  at  the  taking  of  Suessa,  and  the  returning  of 
the  hostages,  deserted  to  Sylla. 
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flocked  daily  to  the  consuls,  from  all  parts  of  ®J°- 
Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Sylla,  on  the  other  82. 
hand,  dispersed  emissaries  up  and  down  the 
country,  to  bring  over  people  to  his  interest  by 
bribes,  promises,  and  threats ;  and,  that  the 
Italians  might  have  no  reason  to  fear  him,  he 
entered  into  a  league  with  them,  promising  to  Liv.  Epit. 
continue  to  them  their  right  of  Roman  citizen-  p/uUa* 
ship.  Sertorius,  seeing  the  incapacity  of  the  Sertor‘ 
leaders  of  the  Marian  faction,  and  losing  all 
hope  of  preserving  Italy,  after  the  desertion  of 
Scipio’s  army,  had  passed  into  Spain  ;  there  to 
assemble  troops,  and  maintain  the  war  against 
Sylla  and  his  adherents. 

At  the  next  election  of  consuls,  Cn.  Papi-  Y-  R-  671> 
rius  Carbo,  for  the  third  time,  and  C.  Marius,  C8i. 
the  1  son  of  the  great  Marius,  were  appointed 
to  that  office. 

2  Appian  calls  this  Marius,  the  nephew  of  the  other  Ma¬ 
rius.  Florus  (b.iii.  c.  21.)  says,  he  was  the  brother  of  Ma¬ 
rius,  meaning  Marcus,  or,  according  to  Pliny,  (1.  xxxiv.  c. 

6.)  Caius  Marius  Gratidianus,  whom  Catiline,  by  Sylla’s 
order,  murdered  at  the  tomb  of  Catulus  ;  and  whose  father 
(says  Cicero  in  Brut.  c.  45.)  was  M.  Gratidius,  the  sister  of 
whom  was  Cicero’s  grandmother.  Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  iii.  c.  16. 

Pighius  (Vol.  III.  p.  191,  and  252.)  thinks  that  both  Mar¬ 
cus  and  Caius  were  the  adopted  sons  of  the  great  Marius,  a 
thing  not  very  probable.  That  M.  Marius  Gratidianus,  the 
son  of  M.  Gratidius,  was  adopted  by  some  Marius  or  other, 
seems  plain  from  his  name :  but  the  Capitoline  Tables,  the 
Epitome  of  Livy,  Pliny,  (1.  xxxiii.c.  1.)  Velleius  Patercu¬ 
lus,  Dio  Cassius,  Plutarch,  Auct.  de  Vir.  Ulust.  and  Eutro- 
pius,  call  the  consul  of  this  year  C.  Marius,  the  son  of  Ma¬ 
rius,  without  mentioning  adoption.  The  consul,  according 
to  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  was  at  this  time  but  twenty  years 
of  age ;  the  author  de  Vir.  Must,  says  twenty-five ;  Veil. 

Pat.  twenty-six ;  and  Appian  twenty-seven. 
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Mai  ’ius,  at  the  head  of  eighty-five  cohorts, 
fought  an  obstinate  battle  with  Sylla,  at  Sacri- 
portus,  not  far  from  Prseneste  :  but  five  cohorts 
of  foot,  and  two  troops  of  horse,  in  the  heat  of 
the  action,  going  over  to  the  proconsul,  the 
Marians  were  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
Sylla’s  Memoirs,  so  often  mentioned,  say,  that 
he  killed  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  and 
took  eight  thousand  prisoners,  with  the  loss  of 
only  twenty-three  of  his  own  men  3.  Of  the 
prisoners,  all  that  were  Samnites  he  ordered  to 
be  slain,  as  perpetual  enemies  to  the  Romans. 
Marius  escaped  with  the  remains  of  his  army 
to  Prasneste,  which  Sylla  soon  after  blocked 
up. 

t  About  the  same  time  Metellus  defeated  an¬ 
other  army  of  the  Marians,  the  victory  being 
facilitated  by  the  desertion  of  some  of  their 
cohorts  during  the  battle.  Young  Marius, 
seeing  his  affairs  desperate,  and  being  eager 
to  revenge  himself  upon  his  enemies,  sent 
orders  to  Brutus  Bamasippus,  the  praetor  of 
Rome,  to  assemble  the  senate  upon  some  pre- 

3  If  we  believe  Plutarch,  a  dream,  which  Sylla  had,  made 
him  very  eager  to  fight  this  battle  ;  but  his  men  were  so 
fatigued  with  endeavouring  to  favour  the  junction  of  a  part 
of  their  forces  with  the  main  army,  that  they  lay  down  upon 
the  ground  to  rest  themselves  ;  and  Sylla  was  prevailed  upon 
not  to  offer  battle.  But  Marius  marching  up  boldly  to  the 
entrenchments,  Sylla’s  soldiers,  in  a  passion,  sallied  out 
upon  their  enemies,  and  routed  them  at  the  first  shock. 
Fenestella,  and  some  other  authors,  wrote  that  Marius, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  fell  so  fast  asleep  under  a  tree,  that 
he  did  not  hear  the  noise  of  the  battle,  and  could  scarce  be 
waked  by  the  flight  of  his  troops. 
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tence,  and  put  to  death  L.  Domitius,  P.  Antis-  y-  671 : 
tius  (Pompey’s  father-in-law),  Mucius  Scae-  App 
vola,  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  C.  Carbo,  a  *?*• 
relation  of  the  consul,  and,  according  to  Cicero,  Fam.iP’ix. 
the  only  good  man  of  the  family.  This  cruel4  Ep,21‘ 
order  was  punctually  executed,  and,  according 
to  the  custom  then  established  at  Rome,  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  thrown  into  the  river. 

Sylla,  proposing  to  march  to  Rome,  left  the 
blockade  of  Prseneste  to  the  care  of  Lucretius 
Ofella,  an  obscure  man  :  for  the  proconsul,  if 
we  may  credit  Dio  Cassius,  being  now  almost  DioCas«. 
sure  of  the  victory,  began  to  neglect  the  nobles,  ^^les 
who  had  hitherto  done  him  singular  service, 
and  to  put  his  chief  confidence  in  men  of  low 
birth  and  no  virtue,  as  knowing  that  these 
would  be  ready  instruments  of  his  v/icked  pur¬ 
poses,  and  that  they  would  not  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  glory  of  any  exploit  by  him 
performed.  On  his  approach  toward  the  ca- 
pitol,  those  of  the  Marian  faction  fled  from  it. 

The  inhabitants,  famished  with  hunger,  imme¬ 
diately  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  he,  as 
soon  as  he  was  master  of  the  city,  confiscated 
the  effects  of  Marius’s  followers.  Then,  as-  app.  P. 
sembling  the  people,  he  told  them,  that  the  404' 
wickedness  of  his  enemies  had  forced  him  upon 
those  measures,  and  exhorted  the  citizens  to 
take  courage,  for  that,  in  a  short  time,  they 
would  see  an  end  of  their  miseries,  and  the 
commonwealth  settled  upon  a  good  footing. 

4  The  Epitome  of  Livy  (1.  lxxxvi.)  places  this  order  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  of  Praeneste,  and  adds,  that  the  prsetor  mur¬ 
dered  all  the  nobles  that  were  in  Rome. 
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Having  ordered  all  matters  in  the  city,  ac- 
App.p.  cording  to  the  present  exigence,  and  left  a 
405,  guard  there,  he  marched  to  Clusium,  where  he 
fought  a  battle  with  the  consul  Carbo :  it 
lasted  the  whole  day,  and  night  put  an  end  to 
it  before  victory  had  declared  on  either  side1. 
After  this,  Carbo  having  sent  eight  legions 
under  the  command  of  Marcius  to  relieve 
Praeneste,  Pompey  laid  an  ambuscade  for  those 
troops,  and  with  great  slaughter  forced  them 
to  retire  to  an  eminence,  where  he  surrounded 
them  :  and,  though  Marcius  brought  them  off 
in  the  night,  yet,  they  thinking  they  had  been 
defeated  through  his  fault,  the  greater  part  of 
them  disbanded  themselves,  so  that  he  returned 
to  Carbo  with  only  seven  cohorts, 
id.  P.  406.  About  the  same  time,  this  consul,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Norbanus,  attacked  Metellus’s 
camp  at  Faventia,  in  the  evening,  but  without 
success.  Ten  thousand  of  their  men  were 
killed,  six  thousand  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  enemy,  and  the  rest  were  dispersed  in  such 
a  manner,  that  only  a  thousand  men  retired, 
with  their  commanders,  to  Arretium.  On  the 
news  of  this  defeat,  a  legion  of  Lucanians, 
under  Albinovanus,  deserted  their  leader,  and 
went  over  to  Metellus.  Albinovanus  returned 
to  his  general  Norbanus  at  Arretium,  but  it 
was  only,  the  more  infamously  to  betray  him. 
For,  soon  after,  being  bribed  by  Sylla,  he  invited 
to  an  entertainment  Norbanus,  his  lieutenants 

*  The  Epitome  of  Livy,  1.  lxxxviii.  gives  the  victory  to 
Sylla. 
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Apustius  and  Fimbria  (brother  of  that  Fim-  Y^e^ccJK 
bria  who  had  killed  himself  in  Asia),  and  all  si. 
the  chiefs  of  the  Marian  party  then  in  the 
town,  and  caused  every  one  of  them  to  be 
murdered,  except  Norbanus,  who  did  not  come 
to  the  entertainment.  The  assassin  made  his 
escape  to  Sylla,  to  whom  Ariminum,  about  this 
time,  revolted,  and  some  Marian  armies,  in 
that  neighbourhood,  deserted.  After  so  many 
misfortunes,  Norbanus,  apprehending  that  none 
of  his  people  would  be  steady  to  him,  em¬ 
barked  on  board  a  small  vessel,  and  sailed  to 
Rhodes.  Sylla  sent  to  demand  him,  and,  while 
the  Rhodians  were  deliberating,  whether  they 
should  give  him  up,  he  killed  himself  in  the 
middle  of  the  forum. 

Carbo,  notwithstanding  these  disasters,  made 
several  attempts  to  relieve  Prseneste,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  A  detachment  of  his  army  was 
routed  at  Placentia,  by  Lucullus,  one  of  Sylla’s 
lieutenants;  and  all  Cisalpine  Gaul  submitted 
to  Metellus.  Hereupon  Carbo,  though  he  had  app.  p. 
thirty  thousand  men  at  Clusium,  two  legions  40,1 
under  Damasippus,  and  two  more,  command¬ 
ed  by  Marcius  and  Carinas,  besides  a  powerful 
army  of  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  yet  aban¬ 
doned  Italy,  and  passed  into  Africa.  After 
his  departure,  his  troops  at  Clusium  were  en¬ 
tirely  defeated  by  Pompey,  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  of  them  cut  off. 

Some  time  before  this,  Pontius  Telesinus,  a  piuf.  ia 
Samnite,  and  M.  Lamponius,  a  Lucanian,  had  veii!‘pat. 
levied  forty  thousand  men  in  those  countries, 
and  attempted  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Prae-  cit. 
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y-  r.  67h  neste.  According  to  Appian,  they  were  now 
si.  joined  by  Damasippus,  Marcias  and  Carinas, 
^ie  troops  under  their  command6.  But, 
fearing  to  be  hemmed  in  between  the  armies 
of  Sylla  and  Pompey,  who  were  advancing, 
with  great  expedition,  to  attack  them  in  front 
and  rear.  Telesinus,  an  able  general,  and  a 
brave  man,  disappointed  their  purpose  ;  he  de¬ 
camped  in  the  night,  and  marched  directly  to 
Rome.  On  his  arrival  there,  the  terror  was  no 
less  than  when  Hannibal  appeared  before  the 
gates.  Yet  the  Ptoman  youth  marched  out 
boldly,  and  attacked  the  enemy,  but  were  re¬ 
pulsed  with  loss.  In  the  mean  time,  a  body 
of  horse,  detached  by  Sylla,  came  opportunely 
to  the  assistance  of  the  citizens,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  himself,  with  all  his  army,  approached  soon 
after.  His  troops  were  fatigued  with  their 
march,  which  some  of  his  officers  observing, 
and  considering  that  they  were  to  fight  with 
Samnites  and  Lucanians,  endeavoured  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  defer  the  engagement.  He, 
nevertheless,  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  a 
charge.  On  the  other  hand,  Pontius  Tele¬ 
sinus,  an  implacable  enemy  of  the  Roman 
name,  walking  through  the  ranks  of  his  army, 
cried  out,  cc  The  last  day  of  Rome  is  come. 
The  city  must  be  rased  to  the  ground.  Wolves 
will  never  be  wanting  to  prey  upon  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  Italy,  till  the  wood  in  which  they  shelter 
themselves  is  cut  down.”  The  day  was  far 

6  Veil.  Pat.  and  Plutarch  make  no  mention  of  the  Sam¬ 
nites  being  joined  by  any  Roman  troops. 
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spent  before  the  battle  began,  which,  it  would 
seem,  lasted  the  whole  night,  with  great  ob¬ 
stinacy  on  both  sides.  Sylla’s  left  wing,  in 
which  he  commanded  in  person  against  Tele¬ 
sinus,  was  entirely  routed ;  and  he  himself  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  killed  by  two 
men,  who,  at  the  same  instant,  threw  their 
darts  at  him :  he  escaped  by  his  groom’s  op¬ 
portunely  striking  his  horse.  It  is  said,  that 
when  he  saw  his  men  give  ground,  he  took  out 
of  his  bosom  a  little  image  of  Apollo,  which  he 
had  stolen  from  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  had 
ever  since  carried  about  him  when  engaged  in 
war.  Kissing  it  with  great  devotion,  he  ex¬ 
postulated  with  the  god  for  having  brought 
him  to  perish  dishonourably  with  his  country¬ 
men,  at  the  gates  of  his  native  city,  after  having 
raised  him,  by  many  victories,  to  such  a  height 
of  glory  and  greatness.  Then  throwing  him¬ 
self  among  his  troops,  he  endeavoured,  by  in¬ 
treaties  and  threats,  to  make  them  face  the 
enemy.  All  was  to  no  purpose.  They  were 
routed  with  great  slaughter,  and,  in  their 
flight7  to  the  camp,  hurried  him  along  with 
them.  There,  when  it  was  very  late  in  the 

7  According  to  Appian,  they  fled  to  Rome  with  the  Sam- 
nites  at  their  heels,  and  the  Romans,  fearing  lest  the  enemy 
should  enter  the  town,  let  fall  the  portcullis  ;  so  that  Sylla's 
men,  urged  by  fear  and  necessity,  returned  to  the  fight,  and 
obtained  the  victory.  But  since  Sylia  came  last  before  the 
city,  we  must  suppose,  that  the  enemy  was  between  it  and 
him,  and  consequently,  that  his  troops  could  not  fly  thither. 
By  the  same  author’s  account,  the  loss  on  both  sides 
amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men,  and  eight  thousand  were 
taken  prisoners. 
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night,  messengers  came  to  him  from  Crassus 
37o8c  (wh°  had  commanded  the  right  wing),  with  the 
good  news  that  he  had  defeated  the  left  wing 
of  the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  to  Antemna, 
where  he  kept  them  blocked  up. 

Most  of  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  fell 
that  night  in  battle,  and,  among  the  rest, 
Pontius  Telesinus,  who  was  found  the  next 
day  with  a  countenance,  says  Velleius,  which 
more  resembled  that  of  a  conqueror  than  of  a 
dead  man. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light,  Sylla  marched  to 
join  the  forces  at  Antemna.  Three  thousand 
of  the  enemy  sent  deputies  to  him,  asking  par¬ 
don,  and  offering  to  submit.  He  answered, 
that  he  would  spare  their  lives,  if  they  would 
do  some  signal  mischief  to  the  rest  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  Whereupon,  those  wretches  turned 
their  swords  against  their  companions,  killed  a 
great  number  of  them,  and  then  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  proconsul. 

App.  P.  The  enemy  being  entirely  dispersed,  Sylla 
sent  the  heads  of  Pontius  Telesinus,  Marcius, 
and  Carinas,  (the  two  last  having  been  taken 
in  their  flight)  to  Lucretius  Ofella,  at  Prae- 
neste,  with  orders  to  have  them  carried  round 
the  walls  of  the  town.  On  the  news  of  Sylla’s 
victory,  and  of  the  flight  of  Norbanus  and 
Carbo,  and  of  the  conqueror’s  being  master  in 
Rome,  the  inhabitants  of  Prseneste,  in  despair 
of  relief,  opened  their  gates  to  Lucretius. 
Marius,  in  attempting  to  make  his  escape 
through  some  subterraneous  passages,  was 
slain  by  those  who  guarded  him.  Some  say, 
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he  fell  by  his  own  hand :  others,  that  he  and 
the  younger  brother  of  Pontius  Telesinus  si. 

_  mi*  i  •  370  Cons. 

fought  together,  and  that  lelesmus  being 
killed,  and  Marius  wounded,  the  latter  caused  Liv.  Epit. 
his  slave  to  dispatch  him.  Lucretius  sent  his  app.  p.  ’ 
head  to  the  proconsul,  who,  on  seeing  it,  is  408‘ 
reported  to  have  said,  that  the  young  man 
ought  to  have  learned  to  use  the  oar,  before 
he  attempted  to  manage  the  helm.  Yet  Vel¬ 
leius  thinks,  that  Sylla  had  a  high  opinion  of 
Marius’s  talents,  because,  upon  his  death,  he 
immediately  assumed  the  name  of  Felix,  or 
the  fortunate,  a  name  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  same  author,  he  would  have  been  most 
justly  entitled  to,  had  his  life  ended  with  his 
victories.  Plutarch  seems  to  doubt,  whether 
Sylla’s  prosperity  and  power  did  really  change 
his  disposition,  or  only  discover  his  natural 
wickedness.  It  is,  however,  stated,  that  no  pint.  i*. 
man  ever  made  a  more  cruel  use  of  victory.  Sylla* 
The  Romans  soon  had  an  instance  of  the  cool¬ 
ness  with  which  he  could  perpetrate  murders. 

The  three  thousand  men,  formerly  mentioned,  Piut.  ioe. 
who,  after  massacring  many  of  their  compa-  Liv.  Epit. 
nions,  had  surrendered  themselves  to  him  upon  Di^Sss!1* 
promise  of  their  lives,  he  caused  to  be  shut  up  VaL  ?• 
in  a  public  place,  together  with  some  other 
prisoners,  (the  whole  number  amounting  to 
six  or  eight  thousand)  on  pretence  of  enlisting 
them  in  the  legions.  He  then  assembled  the 
senate  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  which  was 
hard  by ;  and  while  he  was  making  a  speech 
to  the  conscript  fathers,  the  soldiers,  according 
to  their  instructions,  began  to  massacre  the 
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wretches  he  had  shut  up.  Their  cries  and 
lamentations  greatly  terrified  the  senators. 
Sylla,  without  altering  his  countenance,  said 
to  them,  st  Mind  what  I  am  saying,  conscript 
fathers ;  ’tis  nothing  but  a  few  seditious  men 
whom  1  have  ordered  to  be  punished.” 

After  this,  he  filled  Rome  with  slaughter, 
sparing  none  of  the  adverse  party;  nay,  his 
friends,  without  regard  to  party,  murdered, 
with  his  connivance,  their  own  private  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  all  were  such,  whose  birth  or  for¬ 
tunes  they  envied.  In  the  general  consterna¬ 
tion  caused  by  these  murders,  Q.  Catulus  had 
the  courage  to  say  to  the  proconsul,  “  With 
whom  do  we  propose  to  live,  if,  in  war,  we  kill 
all  who  are  in  arms,  and,  in  peace,  all  who  are 
unarmed  ?”  And  C.  Metellus  asked  him  in  the 
senate-house,  “  What  end  there  was  to  be  to 
these  calamities  ?”  He  added,  “  We  do  not 
petition  you  to  spare  such  as  you  have  de¬ 
termined  to  destroy,  but  to  quiet  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  those  whom  you  intend  to  save.” 
Sylla  answered,  “  That  he  was  not  yet  certain, 
whom  he  should  leave  alive.”  Then  Metellus 
(or,  according  to  others,  one  Aufidius)  desired 
him  to  let  them  know  who  they  were  whom 
he  had  determined  to  punish.  Sylla  promised 
he  would,  and,  on  the  morrow,  caused  to  be 
fixed  up  in  a  public  place  an  edict  with  a  list 
of  the  names  of  eighty8  persons,  whom  he 

s  According  to  Orosius  this  first  proscription  was  before 
the  surrendry  of  Praeneste,  or  the  death  of  Norbanus  ;  for 
Marius  and  Norbanus,  Carbo  and  Scipio,  were  among  the 
proscribed. 
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doomed  to  death.  This  method  of  condemna- 
tion  was  called  proscription ;  a  method  of  Vell  Pat 
which  Sylla  was  the  inventor.  By  the  edict,  1  !i- c- 28- 

J  ,  .  ..  J  ^pp.  p- 

it  was  made  capital  to  entertain  or  save  any  409. 
of  the  proscribed.  A  reward  of  two  talents  syUa.' 
was  offered  for  each  head;  even  a  slave  was 
entitled  to  it  for  killing  his  master,  and  a  son 
for  murdering  his  father.  The  estates  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  condemned  were  confiscated,  and 
their  children  and  grandchildren  declared  in¬ 
capable  of  holding  any  office  in  the  state. 

Sylla,  says  Sallust,  was  the  first  among  men  sail.  Bell, 
who  appointed  punishments  for  people  yet  un-  Cat  c’  M‘ 
born,  and  prepared  injuries  for  those  whose  life 
was  yet  uncertain. 

The  day  after  the  first  proscription,  Sylla 
published  a  new  list  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
persons,  whom  he  condemned,  and  the  next 
day  a  like  number.  In  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  he  told  them  he  had  proscribed  all  he  App.  P. 
could  think  of,  and  that  those  whom  he  had  *09' 
now  forgot,  he  would  proscribe  hereafter ;  and 
concluded  with  saying,  that  if  the  people  were 
obedient  to  him,  he  would  change  their  con¬ 
dition  for  the  better;  but  as  to  his  enemies,  he 
would  spare  none  of  them.  After  this  speech, 
he  proscribed,  according  to  Appian,  forty 
senators  and  sixteen  hundred  knights.  The 
whole  number  of  the  proscribed  amounted, 
according  to  Val.  Max.  to  four  thousand  seven 
hundred;  he  adds,  that  Sylla,  as  if  he  gloried  vy.  Max. 
in  his  cruelty,  caused  their  names  to  be  en-  { Z.'  °*  ' 
tered  in  the  public  registers ;  but,  probably, 
this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  known,  in 
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YBer  chr1'  ^ure  times,  whose  descendants  stood  excluded 
sn  ^om  offices.  Whatever  was  the  number  of 
the  proscribed,  that  of  the  slain  seems  much 
to  have  exceeded  Valerius’s  account.  And  (if 
a^vafes’  we  may  believe  Dio  Cassius)  when  Mithri- 
P.  65s.  dates  ordered  all  the  Italians  in  Asia  to  be 
murdered,  there  did  not  perish  near  so  many 
of  that  nation,  nor  by  such  cruel  deaths,  as  in 
consequence  of  Sylla’s  edicts.  Nor  did  the 
tyrant  confine  his  cruelty  to  Rome.  His  as* 
App.  ioc*  sassins  roamed  over  all  Italy,  every  where 
searching  out  the  favourers  of  the  Marian  fac¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  crime,  not  only  to  have  borne 
arms  against  Sylla,  but  to  have  given  even  the 
least  assistance  to  his  enemies,  to  have  been 
in  friendship  with  them,  to  have  lent  them 
money,  nay  to  have  travelled  in  company  with 
any  of  them.  The  weight  of  the  storm  fell 
chiefly  upon  the  rich,  more  people  being  mur¬ 
dered  for  their  estates,  than  on  account  of 
party,  or  private  revenge.  Nor  did  Sylla  cease 
his  proscriptions,  till  he  had  enriched  all  his 
friends  and  followers.  He  became  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  all  villains.  Among  these  were  Op- 
pianicus  and  Catiline.  The  former,  a  Roman 
Cic.  pro  knight  of  Larin um  in  Apulia,  having  privately 

vii? e&  wi;.  caused  his  wife’s  brother  to  be  assassinated,  that 
his  own  son  might  inherit  the  whole  of  his 
grandmother’s  estate,  and  being  threatened 
with  a  prosecution  by  the  relations  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  he  first  took  refuge  in  the  camp  of 
Metellus ;  and  when  afterwards  he  had  pro¬ 
cured  a  commission  from  Sylla,  he  returned  to 
Larinum  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  under 
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cover  of  the  proscription  murdered  all  who  vBef '06h71‘ 
had  threatened  to  bring  him  to  trial.  Catiline  si. 
had  formerly  murdered  his  own  brother,  and 
now  obtained  of  the  proconsul,  that  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  name  should  be  inserted  among  the  pro¬ 
scribed,  as  if  he  had  been  still  living.  In  re-  Ascon. > 
turn  for  this  favour,  Catiline  undertook  the  pu-  Cic.  de 
nishment  of  M.  Marius  Gratidianus,  a  man  who  K  lu* 
had  been  twice  praetor,  and  so  great  a  favourite 
with  the  Roman  people,  for  his  having  pro-  Liv.  Epit. 
mulgated  a  law  against  the  adulteration  of  the  Senec.  de 
coin,  that  they  erected  statues  to  him  in  all  ^a{8'; 
quarters  of  the  city,  and  offered  incense  before  £1°r-  '■ ii!* 
them.  Catiline  caused  Gratidianus  to  be  Piut.  in 
whipped  through  the  town,  then  dragged  to  cic!  dePet. 
the  tomb  of  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  where  his  val^Max. 
legs  and  arms  were  broke,  his  eyes  put  out,  '■  '*• c- 2- 
and  his  hands  and  ears  cut  off ;  and  when  he  veil.  Pat. 
had  been  tortured  in  every  member,  Catiline  sJeton.  ia 
himself  cut  off  his  head,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  Ju1,  c' 
and  having  carried  it  to  Sylla  in  the  forum, 
went  and  washed  his  bloody  hands  in  the 
lustral  water,  that  was  at  the  door  of  Apollo’s 
temple.  M.  Plsetorius,  a  senator,  was  put  to 
death  for  fainting  away  at  the  execution  of 
Gratidianus. 

In  the  great  danger  of  the  proscribed  was 
Julius  Caesar.  His  aunt  had  been  married 
to  the  elder  Marius,  and  he  himself  was  son- 
in-law  to  Cinna.  All  Sylla’s  authority  could 
pot  prevail  with  him  to  divorce  his  wife ;  he 
was  therefore  degraded  from  the  office  of  Ha- 
men  dialis,  deprived  of  his  patrimony,  and 
forced  to  abscond  to  saye  his  life.  At  length, 
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Y;?ou71'  the  vestal  virgins,  and  several  of  the  chief  men 
^  8i.  or  Rome,  earnestly  intreating,  that  he  might 
be  spared,  Sylla  answered,  cc  You  have  pre¬ 
vailed;  but  know  that  he,  whom  you  so  eagerly 
wish  to  save,  will  one  day  prove  the  ruin  of 
the  party,  which  you  and  I  have  been  defend¬ 
ing.  You  have  no  penetration,  if  in  that  boy 
you  do  not  see  many  Marius’s.” 

APP.  P>  The  tyrant,  not  contented  with  proscribing 
Fior.iii.2i.  particular  persons,  extended  his  revenge  to 
whole  towns  and  nations.  Spoletum,  Inter- 
amna,  Florentia,  Sulmo,  and  Praeneste,  were 
rased  to  the  ground,  most  of  the  inhabitants 
massacred,  and  their  effects  sold.  All  the 
strab.  i.  Samnites  he  put  to  death,  or  banished  Italy, 
alleging  that,  while  they  remained  united,  the 
Romans  would  never  have  peace  ;  so  that,  in 
Strabo’s  days,  all  their  towns  were  either  in 
ruins,  or  dwindled  into  villages. 

All  Italy  now  submitted  to  the  conqueror, 
except  Nola  and  Vola  terras ;  but  the  Marian 
faction  had  still  leaders  in  the  provinces.  Ser- 
torius  had  assembled  an  army  in  Spain  ;  Per- 
perna  prepared  to  defend  Sicily,  and  the  con¬ 
suls  Carbo  and  Domitius  (Cinna’s  son-in-law j 
pint,  in  were  in  Africa.  Pompey,  in  virtue  of  a  com- 
Pjmp*  mission  from  Sylla,  passed  with  an  army  into 
Sicily,  whereupon  Perperna  abandoned  the 
island.  Soon  after,  Carbo,  who  had  left  Africa 
to  go  into  Sicily,  stopped  at  Cossura,  and  from 
Liv.  Epic  thence  sent  M.  Brutus  to  Lilybaeum,  to  learn 
whether  Pompey  was  there.  Brutus’s  vessel 
being  surrounded  by.  some  of  the  enemy’s  ships, 
he  slew  himself,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the 
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enemy’s  hands ;  and  Pompey,  having  dis-  Y-  R-  eu. 
patched  some  vessels  in  pursuit  of  Carbo,  took  App 
him  prisoner  with  all  his  attendants.  These  he  ^10- 
caused  to  be  slain,  without  suffering  them  to 
come  into  his  presence,  but  the  consul  to  be 
brought  in  chains  before  his  tribunal ;  and 
when  from  thence  he  had  reproached  him  in 
a  long  and  bitter  invective,  commanded  him 
to  be  led  to  execution.  [Pompey  has  been 
censured,  with  some  severity,  for  this  treat¬ 
ment  of  Carbo,  a  man  who  had  been  thrice 
consul,  and  had  warmly  patronized  him,  when 
all  the  effects  of  his  father,  Pompeius  Strabo,  vai.  Max. 
were,  after  his  death,  going  to  be  confiscated,  §s'.c'3' 
for  his  having  embezzled  the  public  money.] 

Both  the  consuls  being  dead,  and  the  time  app.  <je 
for  the  election  of  new  magistrates  approach-  p^if"’ 
ing,  Sylla  left  Rome,  and  went  to  his  camp,  4I2‘ 
from  whence,  by  a  message  to  the  senate,  he 
signified  his  desire,  that  they  would  name  an 
interrex.  The  fathers  pitched  upon  Valerius 
Flaccus,  hoping,  that  he  would  hold  the  co- 
mitia  for  an  election  of  consuls :  but  Sylla 
wrote  to  Valerius,  advising  him  to  propose  to 
the  people  the  creating  a  dictator,  who  should 
hold  that  office,  not  for  any  fixed  term,  but  till 
the  affairs  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  whole  em¬ 
pire,  that  were  in  great  disorder'  through  the 
late  wars,  should  be  entirely  settled.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  letter  he  added,  that  vdth  their 
approbation  he  would  burthen  himself  with 
the  care  of  doing  the  republic  that  service. 

Valerius,  having  convened  the  people,  pro¬ 
posed  and  passed  a  law,  which  not  only  con- 
vol.  vn.  y 
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y.  p.  671.  stituted  Sylla  dictator  for  an  unlimited  time5, 
8i.  but  likewise  ratified  every  thing  he  had  hitherto 
done,  and  gave  him  a  full  and  uncontroulable 
pi«t.  in  power1  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fel- 
clc.a3.  in  low-citizens :  <c  A  law  (says  Cicero)  the  most 
Rui.  c.  2.  iniquitous  that  ever  was  made,  and  the  most 
unlike  a  law and  indeed  it  is  harder  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  a  law,  so  contrary  to  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  civil  society,  should  ever  be  proposed, 
than  that  it  should  pass  at  this  juncture,  with¬ 
out  opposition. 

9  There  had  been  no  dictator  in  the  republic  during  the 
last  hundred  and  twenty  years :  and  this  is  the  first  instance 
of  a  dictator  created  by  the  people,  or  for  an  indeterminate 
time :  the  people  had  once,  indeed,  in  a  time  of  great  dis¬ 
tress,  during  the  second  Punic  war,  created  a  pro-dictator, 
but  without  giving  him  the  power  of  naming  his  general  of 
the  horse.  See  Vol.  II. 

1  Legem  interrex  noster  tulit,  ut  dictator  quern  vettet  ci~ 
vium,  indicta  causa,  impune posset  occidere.  1  De  Leg.  3287. 
Omnium  legum  iniquissimam  dissimillimamque  legis  esse  ar- 
hitror  earn,  quam  Lucius  Flaccus  interrex  de  Sylla  tulit,  ut 
omnia ,  qucecunque  ille fecisset,  essent  rata.  Nam  cum  ccete- 
ris  in  civitatibus,  tyrannis  institutis,  leges  onines  extinguantur 
atque  tollantur ,  hie  reip.  tyrannum  lege  constituit.  Cic.  ia 
Ruh  iii.  2. 
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FROM  THE  YEAR  671,  WHEN  SYLLA  WAS  CREATED  PER¬ 
PETUAL  DICTATOR,  TO  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE 
FIRST  TRIUMVIRATE,  FORMED  IN  THE  END  OF  693. 


*  CHAP.  I. 

The  laws  and  institutions  of  Sylla ,  when  dictatov.  Pom - 
VeiJ  s  successes  in  Africa :  for  which  he  obtains  a  triumph 
at  his  return  to  Rome.  Sylla  abdicates  the  dictatorship 
in  674;  and  dies  in  67 5. 

Sylla,  having  rewarded  Valerius,  the  inter- 
lex,  with  the  office  of  general  of  the  horse, 
came  into  the  forum,  attended  by  fbur-and-  Appian. 
twenty  lictors ;  in  whose  fasces,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  city,  appeared  the  axes,  which 
were  never  seen  in  the  consular  fasces,  within 
the  walls  of  Rome.  Besides  these  lictors,  he 
had  for  his  guard  a  numerous  band  of  ruffians, 
ever  ready  to  execute  his  commands;  and  that 
all  this  was  not  merely  in  terrorem ,  became 
quickly  manifest. 
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y.  e.  67i.  To  preserve  somewhat  - of  the  old  form  of 
the  commonwea^th,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
syiia.™  dictator,  that  consuls,  praetors,  and  other  raa- 
rixxxi’x!'  gistrates,  should  be  elected  as  usual.  Lucre- 
Appiau-  tins  Ofella,  who  had  lately  reduced  Praeneste, 
presented  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consul¬ 
ship.  The  dictator  forbade  him  to  stand  :  ne¬ 
vertheless  Ofella,  having  interest  with  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  many  friends  among  the  great,  and 
having  recently  done  the  cause  of  Sylla’s  party 
so  considerable  a  service,  imagined  he  might 
safely  disregard  the  prohibition.  He  per¬ 
sisted,  therefore,  to  solicit  the  voters.  The 
dictator,  from  his  tribunal,  observing  it,  sent 
to  him  a  centurion,  who  killed  him  upon  the 
spot.  A  tumult  and  uproar1  ensued  5  the 
assassin  was  seized,  and  brought  prisoner  to 
the  foot  of  the  tribunal  ;  cc  Let  him  go,”  said 
the  dictator,  “  he  has  only  obeyed  my  orders.” 
y.  r.  672.  After  this,  he  caused  M.  Tullius  Decula,  and 
Be  s 0Chr'  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  to  be  elected  consuls. 
The  government  of  Italy  fell  by  lot  to  Decula, 
that  of  Macedonia  to  his  colleague. 

a  Appian  tells  11s  that  on  this  occasion,  Sylla  spoke  thus 
to  the  people.  “  A  countryman,  being  bitten  by  vermin, 
cleaned  his  shirt  of  them  once  or  twice;  but  when  he  found 
himself  again  teased  by  them,  he  threw  his  shirt  into  the 
fire.  Make  the  application.” 

The  same  author  (p.41-3.)  says,  that  Ofella  was  treated 
with  this  rigour,  because  he  had  the  audaciousness  (in  vio¬ 
lation  of  a  law,  which  the  dictator  had  lately  published)  to 
sue  for  the  consulship,  though  he  had  not  yet  been  either 
praetor  or  quaestor,  but  was  still  in  the  order  of  knights. 
But  Yell.  Pat.  1.  ii.  c.  27.  tells  us,  that  Ofella  was  praetor 
when  he  left  Garbo’s  party,  and  went  over  to  Sylla :  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  Sylla’s  institutions  were  yet  published. 
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After  these  elections,  towards  the  end  of 
January,  the  dictator  made  his  triumphal  en-  Va)>  Max. 
try  into  Rome,  on  account  of  his  conquest  ifl  '• xi- viii- 
the  East.  The  procession,  which  lasted  two 
days,  was  adorned  with  the  richest  spoils  of 
Asia5:  but  neither  the  name  of  any  Roman 
citizen  vanquished  by  him,  nor  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  any  city  by  him  taken,  that  belonged 
to  the  Romans,  appeared  there.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  ornament  of  his  triumph  was  a  long  train 
of  senators  and  other  eminent  citizens,  who, 
having  been  protected  by  him  from  the  fury 
of  Marius  and  Cinna,  followed  his  chariot, 
calling  him  their  father  and  preserver,  and 
proclaiming,  that  they  owed  to  him  their 
lives,  and  whatever  else  they  enjoyed  that 
was  dear  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  some  fff  p> 
of  his  soldiers,  agreeably  to  the  freedom  al¬ 
lowed  on  these  occasions,  called  his  dictator¬ 
ship  a  disguised  royalty ;  intimating,  that, 
though  he  declined  the  title,  he  was  in  effect  a 
king:  others,  who  were  disposed  to  call  things 
by  their  true  names,  termed  it  a  manifest  ty¬ 
ranny,  that  is,  an  usurped  despotism. 

The  ceremony  over,  Sylla  ascended  the 

3  Pliny  (l.xxxiii.  c.  1.)  tells  us,  that  on  the  first  day  were 
carried  fifteen  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold  [i.  e. 

960,000/.  sterh]  and  a  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  silver  [which  is  371,354/.  3s.  \d.  sterh]  which 
he  had  amassed  in  the  war  against  Mithridates.  And  that 
on  the  second  day  were  carried  thirteen  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  gold  [i.e.  832,  000/.  sterh]  with  six  thousand  of 
silver  [i.  e.  22,604/.  3s.  4t/.1  which  had  been  saved  when 
the  capitol  was  burnt,  and  had  been  transported  to  Prae- 
neste  by  the  younger  Marius. 
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y.  r.  373.  rostra,  and,  in  a  studied  speech,  gave  a  pomp- 
B1oCh>-  ous  account  of  his  exploits,  ascribing  all  his 
success  to  fortune,  and  desiring  they  would 
piut.  give  him  no  other  surname  but  that  of  For¬ 
tunate,  [Felix4] ;  which, accordingly, was  given 
him  in  the  inscription  upon  the  pedestal  ot  the 
gilt  equestrian  statue  erected,  at  this  time,  to 
his  honour  by  a  decree  of  the  senate5. 

Though  Sylla,  by  assuming  the  dictatorship, 
for  an  indeterminate  time,  brought  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  originally  governed  by  kings,  to  be 
again  subject  (as  Appian  observes6)  to  regal 
domination ;  yet  from  some  of  the  first  acts  of 
this  new  king,  it  would  seem,  that  he  never 
meant  to  retain  the  sovereignty  longer  than 
till  he  had  satiated  his  revenge,  and  could  re¬ 
turn,  secure  of  impunity,  to  the  condition  of  a 

4  Sylla,  in  writing  to  the  Greeks  in  their  language,  styled 
himself  Epaphroditus,  Beloved  of  Venus,  in  that  manner 
translating  the  word  Felix.  His  trophies,  that  were  still 
extant  in  Plutarch’s  time,  bore  this  inscription,  lvcivs 
cornelivs  sylla  ep aphrodit vs.  And  when  his  wife 
Metella  was  delivered  of  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  he  gave  to 
both  the  name  of  Happy,  calling  the  boy  Faustus,  the  girl 
Fausta.  Plut.  in  Sylla. 

5  The  triumph  was  followed  (if  we  may  believe  Appian) 
by  magnificent  games;  for  the  celebration  of  which  Greece 
was  exhausted  of  all  her  best  performers  in  every  kind  of 
exercise;  insomuch,  that,  at  the  Olympic  games,  there  was 
no  contention  this  year,  but  in  the  exercise  of  running 
[\tAv5v  Jpojuy  ].  App-  p.  412. 

6  Outu  fdv  M  Pw/xouoj  /WtXsutnv  - xpwretftnct  - ctvQts 

sTTtipwvlo  (ButTL  .Eicef.  App.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  i*  p.  412. 

N.  B.  It  appears  from  these  words,  that  Appian  did  not 
think  the  government  of  Rome  to  have  been  in  the  time  of 
its  kings  so  democratic  as  Dr.  Middleton  and  Dr.  Chapman 
have  represented  it.  See  Observations,  &c.  p.  99. 
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private  citizen.  That  he  might  be  able  to  Yje^c^2, 
make  a  safe  retreat  from  public  life,  he  laid  o  so. 
the  foundation  of  an  aristocracy  in  the  Roman 
state,  by  such  ordinances  as,  upon  his  abdica¬ 
tion  of  the  dictatorship,  would  leave  all  au¬ 
thority  and  power  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  : 
taking  especial  care,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  senate  should  consist  wholly  of  his  own 
creatures.  His  proscriptions  had  very  much  Liv.  EP;t. 
thinned  the  assembly,  and  had  left  in  it  (we  ^pXpxx“* 
may  presume)  few  or  none,  but  such  as  he  Ben.  civ. 
believed  to  be  entirely  at  his  devotion.  To 
these  he  added  three  hundred  of  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  men  of  the  equestrian  order :  but  in 
making  this  addition,  he  complimented7  the 

7  From  Sylla’s  remitting  to  the  people  the  nomination  of 
the  three  hundred  knights,  who  were  to  have  admission  into 
the  senate,  Dr.  Middleton  would  infer  a  probability,  that 
the  people,  in  virtue  of  a  constitutional  right,  had,  in  all 
times,  filled  up,  by  their  elections,  the  vacancies  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  that  house.  Middleton’s  Treatise  on  the  Roman 
Senate,  p.  73.  He  might,  with  almost  as  good  reason,  have 
inferred,  from  Sylla’s  being  named  by  the  people  to  the 
dictatorship,  that  it  had  ever  been  the  custom  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  choose  the  dictators. 

As  Sylla,  by  appropriating  to  the  senators  the  honour  of 
judicature,  deprived  the  people  of  the  privilege  of  annually 
choosing  the  persons,  who  were  to  perform  the  office  of 
judges;  his  view,  perhaps,  in  taking  the  votes  of  the  tribes 
upon  the  three  hundred  knights,  whom  he  recommended  to 
them  for  senators,  was  to  lessen  the  discontent  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  ;  this  compliment  carrying  some  appearance  of  re¬ 
mitting  to  them,  for  the  present,  the  nomination  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  judges. 

Appian  [de  Bell.  Civ.  p.  386.]  speaks  of  a  prior  addition 
of  three  hundred  members  to  the  senate,  in  the  year  665, 
when  Sylla  was  consul,  and  says,  that  this  election  was 
made  from  the  most  reputable  of  the  citizens,  U  rav  api hp-uv 
But  Dr.  Middleton  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Roman 
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Yr  f  'chr2'  Pe0P^e  W^h  the  choice  of  the  persons,  gather- 
80.  ing-  the  votes  of  the  tribes  upon  every  inch- 
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Senate,  takes  no  notice  of  this  pretended  prior  addition :  he 
says  only,  that  “  Sylla  when  it  [the  senate]  was  particularly 
exhausted,  added  three  hundred  to  it  at  once  from  the  eques¬ 
trian  order;  which  might  probably  raise  the  whole  number 
to  about  five  hundred,  and  in  this  state  it  seems  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  subversion  of  their  liberty  by  J.  Caesar.  For 
Cicero,  in  an  account  of  a  particular  debate,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Atticus,  mentions  four  hundred  and  fifteen  to  have 
been  present  at  it,  which  he  calls  a  full  house.”  Middleton’s 
Treatise  or.  the  Roman  Senate,  p.  91. 

Father  Catrou,  the  Jesuit,  passes  over  the  pretended  ad¬ 
dition  of  three  hundred  members  made  to  the  senate  by 
Sylla  in  665,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  it  in  his  text, 
as  if  he  gave  no  credit  to  Appian’s  report:  and  though  it 
be  mentioned  by  F.  Rouille,  in  a  note  on  the  other’s  text, 
it  is  mentioned  only  as  a  report  made  by  Appian.  M.  Cre- 
vier  omits  it  entirely;  and  Jpighius,  in  this  particular,  pays 
no  farther  regard  to  Appian’s  authority,  than  to  say  in  gene¬ 
ral  terms,  when  speaking  of  Sylla ’s  consulship  in  665,  am- 
pliavit  senatum. 

But  Dr  Chapman  takes  for  granted  the  prior  addition  of 
three  hundred  members  reported  by  Appian.  “  W e  are  not 
however  (says  the  doctor)  to  suppose  from  this,  or  even 
the  second  lection  made  by  Sylla,  when  raised  to  the  dic¬ 
tatorship,  that  the  senate  from  this  time  amounted  to  six 
hundred:  for  as  the  house  is  said  to  have  wanted  much  of 
its  due  complement  in  both  these  instances,  it  is  probable 
it  fell  considerably  short  of  that  number,  even  after  each  of 
these  two  additions  wras  actually  made.  What  therefore 
the  senate’s  precise  number  was  from  henceforth,  we  can¬ 
not  take  upon  us  to  determine.  Only  as  Cicero  [Attic.  1.  i. 
14.]  in  speaking  of  a  debate  about  twenty  years  afterwards, 
mentions  four  hundred  and  fifteen  members  being  then  in 
the  house,  ’tis  probable,  that  the  whole  in  Sylla’s  time 
amounted  to  five  hundred  at  least.” 

As  to  the  precise  number  of  members,  of  which  the 
senate,  after  the  addition  to  it  of  three  hundred,  did  imme¬ 
diately  consist ;  (and  of  which  Sylla  intended  it  should,  for 
the  future,  always  consist  when  complete);  if  we  cannot 
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vidual  of  the  three  hundred  knights,  proposed 
to  them  for  their  approbation  ;  a  choice,  in 


ascertain  it,  yet,  perhaps,  by  the  help  Of  some  considerations, 
which  the  state  of  things  at  that  time  suggests,  we  may 
make  a  reasonable  conjecture.  Tacitus  tells  us  (as  we  see 
above  in  the  text )  that  by  one  of  Sylla’s  laws  twenty  quaes¬ 
tors  were  to  be  created  annually  for  supplying  the  senate,  to 
which  he  had  transferred  the  judicature.  Lege  Syllce  vigiuti 
\_quce  stores^  creali  supplendo  senatui,  cuijudicia  tradiderat. 
Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  22.  Pighius  from  these  words  gathers,  that 
Sylla  augmented  the  number  of  the  quaestors  for  this  end 
principally,  that  there  might  be  a  greater  choice  of  men  in 
the  senate,  to  serve  occasionally  as  judges,  the  sole  right  of 
judicature  having  been  just  transferred  to  the  senators.  “  Ex 
quibus  verbis  Jit  verisimile,  in  eum  maxime  jinem  ampliasse 
quastorum  collegium ,  uii  uberior  deinceps  suppeteret  judicum 
e  seuatu  selectio.  Nam  e  senatu  dicebaniur  esse  non  solum 
patres  conscripti  vcl  senatores  a  censoribus  lecti  in  eum  ordi- 
nem,  sed  etiam  populi  honoribus  usi,  quibus  in  senaium  venire 
licebat,  et  sententice  jus  habebant [And  he  conjectures  from 
some  passages  in  Tacitus  and  Cicero,  that  by  Sylla’s  law  for 
creating  twenty  quaestors,  one  half  of  the  number  was  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people,  the  other  named  by  the  consuls.] 
That  Sylla,  when  he  augmented  the  number  of  the  quaes¬ 
tors  from  eight  to  twenty,  had  the  judicature  in  view,  can 
hardly  be  questioned  :  not  that  this  augmentation  would  of 
itself  be  effectual  for  supplying  the  public  with  a  competent 
number  of  persons  to  perform  occasionally  the  office  of 
judges  :  but  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  senate 
up  to  its  due  complement  of  members,  after  his  introduction 
of  the  three  hundred  knights  into  it,  and  his  consigning  the 
judicature  wholly  to  the  senatorian  order.  To  provide  judges, 
in  sufficient  number,  was  his  object  in  making,  at  once,  so 
large  an  addition  of  members  to  the  senate :  to  keep  the 
senate  full,  after  that  addition,  was  his  object  in  augmenting 
the  number  of  the  quxstors.  By  the  Plautian  [or  Plotian] 
law  [Vid.  supra,  ann.  661]  it  had  been  ordained,  that  each 
tribe  should,  annually,  chuse  out  of  its  own  body  fifteen 
persons,  to  serve  as  judges  ;  and  the  honour  was  made  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  three  orders  [senators,  knights,  and  com- 
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VBef.'chr?'  wllich  they  were,  unquestionably,  just  as  free, 
so.  as  they  had  been  in  their  election  of  him  to 
be  perpetual  dictator. 

cic.  in  And  now  he  restored  to  the  senate  a  pri¬ 
vilege  which  they  had  many  years  lost  [and  by 
their  misbehaviour  had  very  justly  forfeited], 
ordaining,  that  none  but  senators  should  for 
the  future  be  appointed  to  the  office  of 
judges. 

And  that  the  august  assembly,  thus  aug¬ 
mented  and  thus  honoured  with  the  judicature, 

moners,  i.  e.  theplebs]  according  as  the  votes  carried  it  in 
cveiy  tribe.  Cn.Pompeio  Strabone,  L.  Porcio  Catone  Coss. 
secundo  anno  Belli  Italici ,  cum  equester  ordo  injudiciis  domi- 
naretur,  M.  Plautius  Silvanus  legem  tulit,  adjuvantibus  jiobi- 
libus :  Ex  ea  tribus  singulce  quinos  denos  ex  suo  numero  crea- 
bant  sujfragia,  qui  eo  anno  judicarent.  Cic.  pro  Cornel.  & 
ad  Att.  iv.  The  number  of  persons  qualified,  by  this  law, 
to  sit  as  judges,  was  therefore  [thirty-five  times  fifteen]  five 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  Now  supposing  the  house  to  have 
had  its  usual  complement  of  three  hundred  members,  at  the 
time  when  Sylla  proscribed  ninety  of  them  [  Appian.  p.  415.] 
if  to  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  ten  we  add  the  three 
hundred  knights,  and  the  twelve  additional  quaestors,  the  sum 
total  ot  the  members  of  the  house  will  be  five  hundred  and 
twenty-two;  a  number  almost  the  very  same  with  that  of  the 
persons  which  the  tribes,  in  conformity  to  the  Plautian  law, 
furnished  annually  by  election  to  serve  as  judges;  and  if 
we  suppose  (and  surely  there  is  reason  to  suppose)  that  the 
state  had  found  it  necessary  or  expedient  (after  taking  the 
judicature  from  the  numerous  body  of  the  knights)  to  pro¬ 
vide  so  large  a  number  as  the  Plautian  law  prescribed,  of 
qualified  persons,  out  of  which  to  chuse  the  judges,  this  will 
account  both  for  Sylla’s  adding  so  many  members  at  once 
to  the  senate,  and  for  the  provision  he  made  to  keep  the 
number  always  complete  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  thought 
no  weak  reason  for  our  fixing  the  due  complement  of  the 
senate  at  five  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
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might  thereafter  have  the  contingent  vacancies  Y-  672- 

0  #  °  #  Bet.  Cnr. 

in  their  house  regularly  filled  up  with  pro-  so. 
perly-qualified  persons,  he  ordained,  that,  in- 
stead  of  only  eight  quaestors,  as  before,  twenty  Tacit.  An. 
should  be  annually  created. 

But,  in  order  to  raise  and  establish  more  ef-  veil.  pat. 
fectually  the  authority  of  the  senate,  the  die- 
taior  almost  totally  annihilated  that  of  the  1  !xxxlx- 
tribunes, 

By  depriving  them  of  the  power  of  legisla¬ 
tion8  ; 

And  by  decreeing,  that  no  citizen,  who  had 

*  Mr.  Kennet  says,  that  Sjdla  deprived  the  tribunes,  not 
only  of  the  power  of  making  laws,  but  of  interposing  [inter¬ 
cession]  of  holding  assemblies  and  receiving  appeals  ;  and 
for  this  he  cites  Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  iii.  Caes.  Com.  de  Bell.  Civ. 

Florus,  Plutarch,  Ac.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  all  this 
either  in  the  authors  named,  or  in,  &c.  We  have  Caesar  s 
authorityfor  Sylla’s  leaving  to  the  tribunes  the  power  of  in¬ 
tercession.  Neque  etiam  extremi  juris  intercessione  retinendi, 
quod  L.  Sylla  reliquerat,facultas  tribuitur.  Cses.  de  Bell. 

Civ.  1.  i.  c.  5.  And  we  have,  seemingly,  Cicero’s  authority 
for  Sylla’s  leaving  to  the  tribunes  the  power  of  receiving 
appeals ;  unless  by  potestatem  auxilii  ferendi  he  means  no 
more  than  the  power  of  preventing  oppressive  laws,  by  their 
veto.  Quamobrem  in  ista  quidem  rc  vehementcr  Syllam  probo , 
qui  tribunis  pleb.  sua  lege  injuria:  faciendce  potestatem  ade- 
merit,  auxilii  ferendi  reliquerit.  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  9. 

M.  Crevier  (upon  what  authority  I  know  not)  writes, 

that,  by  one  of  Sylla’s  ordinances,  the  tribunes  were  to  be 
always  elected  out  of  the  body  of  the  senate  :  to  Appian,  it 
was  not  clear  that  Sylla  made  tins  regulation,  though  it 
afterwards  prevailed.  A  o-atpa;  Ac.  nee  constat 

an  earn  [  tribunitiam  dignitatem ]  lit  nunc  est,  a  plcbe  ad 
senatum  transtulerit.  App.  de  Bell.  Civ.  p.  413. 

N.  B.  Whether  this  regulation  was  made  by  Sylla,  or  af¬ 
terwards,  it  carries  a  proof,  that  the  quaestors  did  not  always, 
by  their  office,  become  senators,  as  Dr.  Middleton  will  have 
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Y-  a-  f72,  served  in  the  office  of  tribune,  should  ever  be 
^  so.  capable  of  holding  any  superior  dignity ;  a 
O'-v-w  decree  which  would  naturally  hinder  all  per- 
App.  de  sons,  whose  high  birth,  or  extraordinary  talents, 
p.  413,  '  might  render  them  formidable  to  the  aristocratic 
faction,  from  seeking,  or  even  coveting  the  tri- 
buneship. 

p.  Hal.  l.  Not  content  with  humbling  the  people,  by 
Di0.  i.  this  diminution  of  the  power  of  their  tribunes, 
the  dictator  took  from  the  tribes  the  privilege 
they  had  obtained  by  the  Domitian  law,  of  fill¬ 
ing  up,  by  their  elections,  the  vacancies  which 
happened  in  the  several  colleges  of  the  pontiffs, 
augurs,  and  guardians  of  the  Sibylline  books  ; 
and  restored  to  these  colleges  the  power  of 
supplying  their  vacancies  by  co-optation  :  in¬ 
creasing,  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  each  college  from  ten  to  fifteen. 

With  regard  to  the  civil  magistracy,  the 
dictator  enacted,  that,  whereas  certain  inter- 
APp.  de  va^s  been  required  by  law  between  the 

Be4i3Ci4i4  °®ces  ^dile  and  praetor,  and  of  praetor  and 

Pigh.  Ann.  consul,  it  should  be  permitted,  for  the  future, 
to  sue  for  the  higher  office  immediately  after 
having  held  the  lower.  No  man,  however, 
was  to  stand  for  the  praetorship,  who  had  not 
been  quaestor ;  nor  for  the  consulship,  who 
had  not  been  praetor :  and  he  revived  the  law, 
which  forbade  the  conferring  on  any  citizen  a 
second  consulship,  before  ten  years  were 
elapsed  from  his  holding  that  dignity 9. 

it ;  or  that  the  tribunes  did  not,  in  their  way  to  the  tribune- 
ship,  always  pass  through  the  quasstorship,  for  which  the 
doctor  likewise  contends. 

9  This  law  had  been  often  violated  of  late  years,  and  if 
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And  having  first  augmented  the  number  of 
the  praetors  from  six  to  eight,  he  decreed  that,  Pomp  de 
of  these  eight,  six,  at  least,  should  continue  at  0li§-  Jur- 
Rome,  a  whole  year,  to  preside  in  the  several 
courts  of  justice,  and  should,  afterwards,  have 
their  provinces  assigned  them  by  lot. 

And  whereas  it  was  the  custom  for  the  cic.  Phi- 
praetors,  when  they  entered  on  their  office,  to  lip‘  2‘ 
fix  up  an  edict,  declaring  the  method  in  which 
they  would  proceed  in  trying  causes,  during 
their  year,  which  method  their  successors  (be¬ 
ing  under  no  obligation  to  observe  it)  did  not 
observe,  so  that  the  forms  of  process  were  con¬ 
tinually  changing ;  Sylla,  to  remedy  this  in¬ 
convenience,  ordained,  that  the  praetors  should 
ahvays  use  one  and  the  same  method  in  their 
judicial  proceedings. 

And  he  farther  decreed,  that  it  should  no  cic.  m 
longer  be  permitted  to  reject  above  three  of  Vei'r' 4- 
the  judges  appointed  to  sit  upon  a  cause:  and 
that  in  criminal  causes  the  votes  might  be 
taken,  either  publicly,  or  privately,  at  the  op¬ 
tion  of  the  person  accused. 

The  ancient  penalties  for  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption  in  trials  were  revived,  and  such  pre¬ 
cautions  taken,  as  would  be  most  likely  to  re¬ 
cover  the  honour  of  the  senatorian  judges,  who, 
formerly,  wffien  in  possession  of  the  judicature, 

Sylla  restored  it  at  this  time,  he  himself  afterwards  dispens¬ 
ed  with  it :  for,  the  very  next  year,  he  caused  himself  to 
be  elected  consul,  though  he  had  been  in  that  magistracy 
but  seven  years  before.  M.  Crevier,  therefore,  with 
reason,  thinks  it  probable  that  the  revival  of  this  law  was 
not  till  after  the  second  consulship  of  Sylla. 
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Y-  ,?J2,  had  not  behaved  themselves  in  a  manner  that 

Bef.  Chr. 

w  so.  did  them  much  credit. 

To  these  regulations  concerning  the  senate, 
the  priests,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city, 
the  dictator  added  others  relating  to  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  the  provinces.  He  decreed  that 
no  governor  should  lead  his  army  out  of  his 
province,  or  himself  leave  the  province,  with¬ 
out  an  order  from  the  Roman  people,  or 
senate. 

Cic.  ep.  9.  That  whoever  was  sent  with  any  command 
af  JdAitlc.  *nto  a  province,  should  hold  that  command  till 
ep.  6.  l.  iii.  he  was  expressly  recalled,  whereas,  before,  the 
office  of  a  commander  continued  no  longer 
than  a  set  time,  upon  the  expiration  of  which, 
if  no  successor  came,  he  was  put  to  the  trouble 
and  inconvenience  of  getting  a  new  commis¬ 
sion  from  the  senate. 

cic.  ep.  Nor  was  any  commander  to  remain,  after 
Fam.  6.i.  the  arrival  of  hi s  successor,  more  than  thirty 
days  in  his  province. 

Nor,  at  his  departure  from  it,  to  exact  from 
the  inhabitants  a  greater  sum  than  was  allowed 
by  the  laws. 

The  reformation  of  the  morals  of  private 
men  had  likewise  some  share  of  the  dictator’s 
attention  \ 

Cic.  pro  Ever  since  the  times  of  the  civil  wars,  when 

Ctuent. 

1  We  are  told,  that  he  laid  a  restraint  upon  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  make  expensive  entertainments  ;  but  that  he  did 
this,  chiefly,  with  a  view  to  lower  the  price  of  provisions  : 
that  he  likewise  made  a  law  to  repress  the  prevailing  folly 
of  making  costly  and  pompous  funerals.  Macrob.  Sat.  j. 
iii.  Cic.  Verr.  3.  Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  A.  Gell.  1.  ii.  c.  24. 
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licentiousness  universally  prevailed,  the  crimes  Y-  R-  ^2. 
ot  perjury,  forgery,  robbery,  rape,  poisoning,  so. 
and  assassination,  had  been  very  common. 

He  undertook  to  check  the  farther  progress  of 
these  evils  by  enforcing  the  penalties,  which 
the  ancient  laws  had  denounced  against  the 
guilty,  and  by  making  the  sanctions  even  more 
severe :  only  with  regard  to  assassins,  an  ex¬ 
ception  was  made  in  favour  of  those  who  had 
killed  any  of  the  proscribed. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  proscribed,  who,  by 
flight,  had  escaped  being  murdered,  he  made 
a  law,  that  wherever  they  were  found,  they 
should  be  put  to  death  as  enemies  of  the  re¬ 
public  ;  and  that  all  who  had  concealed  them, 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  penalty  ;  that  cic.  pro 
their  estates  should  be  sold  by  auction,  and  Rosc'  Am’ 
their  children  should  be  for  ever  incapable  of 
holding  any  magistracy:  but  that  such  per-  *i. c.i. 
sons  as  had  embraced  his  party  in  the  late 
troubles  should  have  the  privilege  of  bearing  ho¬ 
nours  before  they  were,  legally,  capable  by  age. 

At  the  public  sale  of  some  of  the  confiscated 
estates  he  himself  presided,  calling  them  spoils, 
as  if  they  had  been  taken  from  a  foreign  ene¬ 
my  :  and  the  estates,  which  he  gave  away,  he 
bestowed  in  so  despotic  and  haughty  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  by  this  to  give  more  offence  than  even 
by  the  violence  with  which  he  had  seized  them. 

He  made  presents  of  the  revenues  of  a  whole  cic.  de 
city,  a  whole  province,  to  women,  to  musi-  p^'t>X1'  8‘ 
cians,  to  players,  and  to  the  most  worthless 
freedmen 

*  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  the  poet  Archias,  mentions  one 
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y.  R*  672.  But  the  dictator  did  not  confine  his  bounties 
so.  to  that  sort  of  people ;  he  extended  them  to 
his  most  illustrious  partisans,  and  particularly 
to  the  gold-thirsty  Crass  us  3. 

Notwithstanding  the  low4  price  at  which  the 

of  Sylla’ s  presents  made  in  pleasantry.  When  the  dictator 
was  presiding  at  the  sales,  a  bad  poet  presented  him  with  an 
epigram,  which  had  no  other  resemblance  to  poetry,  than 
that  every  line  was  longer  or  shorter  than  the  line  which 
stood  next  to  it.  To  reward  his  zeal,  Sylla  gave  him  some¬ 
thing  of  what  was  then  exposed  to  sale,  but  upon  express 
condition,  that  he  should  make  no  more  verses. 

3  We  are  told,  that,  for  the  sake  of  seizing  upon  the  for¬ 
tune  of  a  very  rich  man,  Crassus  ventured,  of  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  authority,  to  proscribe  him  ;  and  that  this  so  highly 
displeased  Sylla,  that  he  never  after  gave  him  any  employ¬ 
ment.  Plut.  in  Crass. 

4  The  estate  of  Sextus  Roscius,  worth  about  sixty  thous¬ 
and  pounds,  was  sold  for  less  than  seventy  pounds  to 
Chrysogonus,  a  favourite  freedman  of  Sylla. 

This  Roscius,  one  of  the  most  considerable  citizens  of 
Ameria  (now  Amelia  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,)  was  assas¬ 
sinated  in  Rome,  and,  though  it  was  several  months  after  the 
cessation  of  proscriptions,  his  name,  in  order  to  screen  the 
murderers,  was  foisted  into  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  by  the 
contrivance  of  Chrysogonus;  who,  for  the  trifling  sum 
above  mentioned,  got  the  estate  of  the  deceased  adjudged  to 
him  :  and,  the  more  effectually  to  secure  his  possession  of 
it,  he  engaged  Sylia  to  direct  a  prosecution  against  the  son  of 
Roscius,  as  the  murdererof  his  father  [Plut.  in  Syll.],  “  and 
had  provided  evidence  to  convict  him  ;  so  that  the  young 
man  was  like  to  be  deprived,  not  only  of  his  fortune,  but, 
by  a  more  villanous  cruelty,  of  his  honour  also,  and  his 
life.  All  the  old  advocates  refused  to  defend  him,  fearing 
the  power  of  the  prosecutor,  and  the  resentment  of  Sylla 
[Cic.  pro  Rose.  Amer.  10,  i  1 .]  ;  since  Roscius’s  defence 
would  necessarily  lead  them  into  many  complaints  on  the 
times  and  the  oppressions  of  the  great ;  but  Cicero  (who 
was  then  but  in  his  twenty-seventh  year)  readily  undertook 
it.  The  popularity  of  his  cause,  and  the  favour  of  the 
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estates  of  many  persons  were  sold,  near  two 
millions  sterling,  arising  from  the  confisca¬ 
tions,  came  into  the  public  treasury. 

While  Sylla  was  thus  employed  in  new- 
modelling  the  state,  the  war  went  on  abroad 
against  the  remains  of  the  Marian  faction,  in 
all  parts  whithersoever  any  of  them  had  fled  s. 

audience,  gave  him  such  spirits,  that  he  exposed  the  inso¬ 
lence  and  villany  of  the  favourite  Chrysogonus  with  great 
gaiety ;  and  ventured  even  to  mingle  several  bold  strokes 
at  Sylla  himself;  which  he  took  care  to  palliate,  by  observ¬ 
ing,  that  through  the  multiplicity  of  Sylla’s  affairs,  who 
reigned  as  absolute  on  earth  as  Jupiter  did  in  heaven,  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  know,  and  necessary  even  to  con¬ 
nive  at  many  things,  which  his  favourites  did  against  his 
will  [pro  Rose.  45.]  He  would  not  complain,  (he  says,)  in 
times  like  these,  that  an  innocent  man’s  estate  was  exposed 
to  public  sale  ;  for,  were  it  allowed  to  him  to  speak  freely 
on  that  head,  Roscius  was  not  a  person  of  such  consequence, 
that  he  should  make  a  particular  complaint  on  his  account ; 
but  he  must  insist  upon  it,  that  by  the  law  of  the  proscrip¬ 
tion  itself,  whether  it  was  Flaccus’s  the  interrex,  or  Sylla’s 
the  dictator,  for  he  knew  not  which  to  call  it,  Roscius’s 
estate  was  not  forfeited,  nor  liable  to  be  sold  [ib.  43].  In 
the  conclusion,  he  puts  the  judges  in  mind,  that  nothing 
was  so  much  aimed  at  by  the  prosecutors  in  this  trial,  as, 
by  the  condemnation  of  Roscius,  to  gain  a  precedent  for 
destroying  the  children  of  the  proscribed :  he  conjures  them 
therefore  by  all  the  gods,  not  to  be  the  authors  of  reviving 
a  second  proscription,  more  barbarous  and  cruel  than  the 
first :  that  the  senate  refused  to  bear  any  part  in  the  first, 
lest  it  should  be  thought  to  be  authorized  by  the  public 
council :  that  it  was  their  business,  by  this  sentence,  to  put 
a  stop  to  that  spirit  of  cruelty,  which  then  possessed  the  city, 
so  pernicious  to  the  republic,  and  so  contrary  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  temper  of  their  ancestors. — Roscius  was  acquitted, 
to  the  great  honour  of  Cicero.”  See  Midd.  Life  of  Cicero, 
Yol.  I.  p.  37—40. 

5  Norbanus  (the  colleague  of  Scipio  in  the  consulship, 
year  of  Rome,  670),  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Rhodes,  upon 
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y.  r.  In  Italy,  Nola  and  Volaterree  made  a  brave 

Bef.  Chr.  ,  n  £  ,  ,  ,  lt 

so.  defence  for  two  years,  but  were  at  length  re~ 

duced  and  levelled  with  the  ground, 
piut.  in  When  Pompey  had  established  the  peace  of 
?°mp.  Sicily,  he  received  orders  to  go  into  Africa, 
where  Domitius  iEnobarbus,  Cinna’s  son-in- 
law,  supported  by  Hiarbas,  king  of  one  part  of 
Numidia,  was  assembling  forces.  Pompey 
left  the  island  with  six  legions,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  ships  of  war,  and  eight  hundred  trans¬ 
ports,  loaded  with  all  kind  of  stores.  Part 
of  the  fleet  anchored  at  Utica,  the  rest  at 
Carthage. 

His  march  was  retarded  a  few  days  by  a 
ridiculous  adventure.  Some  soldiers  having 
found  a  treasure  in  the  field,  where  the  camp 
was  pitched,  the  whole  army  became  at  once 
confidently  persuaded,  that  the  field  was  full 
of  gold  and  silver,  hid  under  ground  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  the  time  of  their  calamities. 
Instantly  every  man  furnished  himself  with  a 
pick-ax,  and  to  digging  they  went.  Pompey, 
not  being  able  to  divert  them  from  their  pur¬ 
suit,  only  laughed  at  the  sight  of  so  many 
thousand  men  turning  up  the  earth  to  so  little 
purpose.  Weary  at  length  of  their  fruitless 
labour,  they  signified  to  their  general,  that 
they  had  been  justly  punished  for  their  cre¬ 
dulity,  and  were  ready  to  march  whithersoever 
he  pleased  to  lead  them.  A  battle  ensued ; 
victory  declared  for  Pompey,  whereupon  his 
soldiers  proclaimed  him  imperator.  He  de- 

the  first  news  of  a  demand  from  Sylla  to  deliver  him  up, 
killed  himself  in  the  forum  of  the  city. 
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dined  the  honour,  which,  he  said,  he  could  not  c6h7r2v 
deserve,  so  long  as  the  enemy’s  camp  subsisted.  ^  so. 
Hereupon  they  instantly  marched  to  attack 
it*  though  the  day  was  far  spent.  Pompey, 
in  the  heat  of  the  late  battle,  not  giving  a 
ready  answer  to  one  of  his  soldiers  who  asked 
him  the  word,  had  like  to  have  been  killed  by 
him ;  for  which  reason,  he  fought  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  action  bare-headed.  Domitius  was  killed, 
and  his  camp  taken  ;  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
whereof  his  army  had  consisted,  scarce  three 
thousand  escaped.  The  whole  country  pre¬ 
sently  submitted,  and  Pompey  entered  Nu- 
midia :  Hiarbas  being  killed,  or  taken  prisoner, 
his  dominions  were  given  to  Hiempsal,  king 
of  another  part  of  Numidia.  This  expedition, 
so  successful  and  glorious  for  Pompey,  being 
finished  in  forty  days,  he  straight  returned  to 
Utica. 

On  his  arrival  there,  he  received  orders  from 
Sylla  to  send  back  his  whole  army,  except  one 
legion,  with  which  he  was  to  remain  in  the 
province  till  a  successor  came.  Pompey, 
though  much  displeased  with  these  orders,  re¬ 
solved  to  obey.  His  troops  were  not  of  that 
mind;  they  mutinied  openly,  and  declared 
they  would  not  suffer  him  to  put  himself  de¬ 
fenceless  into  the  hands  of  the  dictator,  whom 
they  made  no  scruple  to  call  a  tyrant.  Pompey 
did  all  he  could  to  appease  them  ;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  his  intreaties,  and  even  tears,  they 
replaced  him  several  times  upon  his  tribunal, 
nor  could  he  quiet  them  till  he  had  protested, 
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YBei  'rhr2’  ^  they  did  not  cease  their  violence,  he 
so.  would  instantly  kill  himself. 

This  commotion,  in  the  first  accounts 
brought  of  it  to  Rome,  was  related  so  imper¬ 
fectly,  that  Sylla  imputed  it  to  Pompey,  and 
on  that  occasion  said,  it  was  his  destiny  to 
be  obliged  in  his  old  age  to  make  war  with 
children,  meaning  the  younger  Marius  and 
Pompey.  Rut  when  the  matter  came  to  be 
cleared  up,  and  the  public  had  declared  in 
favour  of  the  young  conqueror,  the  dictator  re¬ 
solved  to  do  him  all  kinds  of  honour ;  and, 
accordingly,  went  out  to  meet  him  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Rome,  and  saluted  him  by  the  title  of 
Magne.  The  Great 6.  Nevertheless,  when  Pompey  de¬ 
manded  a  triumph,  the  dictator  refused  it,  re¬ 
presenting  to  him,  “  That,  by  law,  no  one 
could  have  that  honour,  who  had  not  been  con¬ 
sul  or  praetor :  for  which  reason,  it  had  not 
been  granted  to  the  first  Scipio  Africanus, 
who  had  done  very  great  things  in  Spain  :  that 
if  a  man,  too  young  to  have  even  a  place  in 
the  senate,  should  be  allowed  to  triumph,  it 
would  render  odious,  not  only  him,  who,  con¬ 
trary  to  law,  received  that  honour,  but  the 
supreme  magistrate  who  granted  it.”  And  he. 
concluded  with  expressly  declaring  to  him, 
that  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  triumph. 

6  According  to  Plutarch,  this  was  the  origin  of  that  sur¬ 
name  given  to  Pompey.  .  But  Livy  (1.  xxx.  in  fine)  makes 
it  owing  to  the  flattery  of  his  friends.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he 
did  not  himself  assume  the  title  till  some  years  after,  when 
ke  made  war  against  Sertoriys  in  Spain.  Plut. 
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Pompey,  in  answer,  desired  him  to  consider,  YjJ'c6J2' 
that,  the  rising  sun  had  more  worshippers  so. 
than  the  setting  sun.  Sylla  did  not  hear  these 
words,  but  observing  an  air  of  astonishment 
upon  every  face,  he  asked  the  meaning  of  it. 

Then  somebody  repeated  what  Pompey  had 
said  :  and  the  dictator,  struck  with  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  the  expression,  instantly  cried  out, 

“  Let  him  triumph,  let  him  triumph.” 

Accordingly,  the  young  general,  not  even  a 
senator,  a  Roman  knight  only,  had  a  triumph7 
for  his  victories  over  Hiarbas  and  the  Numi- 
dians :  and  the  people  were  highly  delighted 
to  see  him,  after  he  had  received  that  honour, 
continue  still  in  the  equestrian  rank. 

Sylla,  though  he  retained  the  dictatorship,  v\  R-  673. 
did  not  chuse  to  abolish  the  consulship.  At  79.  r’ 
the  usual  time  for  electing  consuls,  he  caused 
himself,  together  with  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus 
Pius,  to  be  named  to  that  magistracy.  The 
dictator  had  a  particular  kindness  for  Metellus 
Pius8,  as  being  the  first  Roman  general,  who, 
with  an  army,  had  joined  him. 

7  We  are  told  that  Pompey’s  soldiers,  not  being  con¬ 
tent  with  the  money  he  had  distributed  among  them, 
threatened  to  interrupt  the  ceremony  of  his  triumphal  pro¬ 
cession  ;  and  that  he  declared,  he  would  rather  renounce 
his  triumph  than  humour  them  ;  which  made  Servilius,  an 
eminent  senator,  say  of  him,  that  he  now  deserved  the 
honour,  and  was  truly  great.  Plut. 

8  Metellus  Numidicus,  the  father  of  Pius,  had  been 
banished  by  Saturninus,  and  restored  by  the  tribune  Cali- 
dius.  This  Calidius  standing  for  the  prsetorship,  Metellus 
Pius  not  only  solicited  the  people  fcr  him,  in  J10  most  press¬ 
ing  manner,  but,  though  actually  consul,  and  of  the  first 
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y.  r.  673.  Though  Sylla,  by  the  methods  which  have 
fc|79.  r‘  been  related,  had  secured  to  his  interest  the 
principal  nobles,  and  indeed  the  whole  senate, 
he  would  not  neglect  to  make  himself  crea¬ 
tures,  even  among  the  lowest  order,  Of  the 
slaves  belonging  to  the  proscribed  he  enfranchi¬ 
sed  ten  thousand  young  men  ;  who  all  became 
Roman  citizens,  and,  from  the  name  of  their  pa¬ 
tron  Cornelius,  were  f according  to  custom)  call¬ 
ed  Cornelians.  But  the  most  powerful  support, 
which  he  provided  for  himself  and  his  party, 
were  the  military  colonies  which  he  distributed 
throughout  all  Italy.  Having  confiscated  the 
lands  of  a  great  number  of  municipal  cities, 
which  had  favoured  his  enemies,  he  divided  those 
lands  amongst  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  three 
and  twenty  legions.  These  amounted  to  above 
a  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  who,  owing 
their  fortunes  and  establishments  to  his  decrees, 
would,  of  course,  be  ever  ready  to  support 
both  him  and  them. 

By  all  these  murders,  proscriptions,  confis¬ 
cations,  grants,  laws,  and  regulations,  Sylla  be¬ 
came  able,  with  safety,  to  abdicate  the  dic¬ 
tatorship,  and  return  to  a  private  life;  which 
he  did  soon  after.  His  first  step  towards  the 
execution  of  this  design,  was  a  refusal  of  the 
peoples’  offer  to  continue  him  in  the  consul- 
Y.  r.  674.  ship.  He  caused  his  old  friend,  P.  Servilius 
BeRChr.  (afterwarcls  surnamed  Isauricus),  and 

<App.  Claudius  Fulcher,  to  be  elected  consuls. 

class  of  the  nobles,  condescended  to  stile  Calidius  his  pa¬ 
tron,  and  the  protector  of  his  family.  Cic.  pro  Plane. 
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And  now,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Ygef 'c^4' 
public,  Sylla,  in  the  highest  fortune  to  which 
an y  mortal  had  ever  attained,  and  in  posses- 
sion  of  the  most  extensive  despotism,  resigned 
of  his  own  mere  motion,  and  without  the  least 
compulsion  from  any  quarter,  the  reins  of 
government  to  the  new  consuls,  and  retired 
from  public  life9. 

The  ceremony  of  his  abdication  passed  in  Appiaoi 
the  calmest  manner  possible.  He  came  to 
the  forum  with  his  lictors  and  guards,  mounted 
the  rostra,  and  from  thence  declared  to  the 
people  assembled,  that  he  abdicated  the  dic¬ 
tatorship,  and  was  ready  to  give  an  account 
of  his  administration  to  any  person  who  should 
require  it  of  him.  *  He  then  came  down,  dis¬ 
missed  his  lictors  and  guards,  and,  accom¬ 
panied  only  with  a  small  number  of  his  friends, 
walked  serenely  up  and  down  the  forum,  every 
body  struck  with  amazement,  and  scarce  be¬ 
lieving  the  testimony  of  their  own  eyes1.  He 

9  We  are  told,  that  Sylla  was  the  last  of  the  Roman  ge¬ 
nerals  who  removed  the  bounds,  and  enlarged  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  city.  This  was  an  honour  and  privilege  per¬ 
mitted  to  those  only  who  by  their  exploits  had  extended 
the  empire  of  the  republic.  Tacit,  xii.  23.  Senec.  de 
Benef.  v.  16. 

1  Sylla,  after  his  abdication,  made  an  olfering  of  a  tenth 
part  of  his  effects  to  Hercules.  On  this  occasion,  he  feasted 
the  people  during  several  days ;  and  such  profusion  there 
was  in  his  banquets,  that,  every  day,  a  great  quantity  of 
provisions  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  During  this  feast, 
his  wife  Metella  fell  dangerously  sick.  Religious  rejoicing* 
were  not  to  be  profaned  by  any  melancholy  circumstances 
of  death,  or  mourning.  Sylla,  therefore,  exemplarily  reli* 
gious,  did,  by  order  of  the  pontifices,  send  her  a  bill  of 
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lecen  ed  no  aiiront,  no  mark  of  disrepect,  but 
from  one  young  man :  this  youth  not  only  at¬ 
tacked  him  with  injurious  language,  while  in 
the  forum;  but  with  repeated  insults  and  re¬ 
proaches,  followed  him  quite  to  his  house. 
Sylla  seemed  undisturbed;  he  only  said,  as 
he  entered  the  door,  “  The  behaviour  of  this 
young  fellow  will  hinder  any  man,  who  may 
hereafter  be  in  the  station  which  I  have  held, 
from  ever  entertaining  the  thoughts  of  quitting 
it.” 


Plut.  in 
Syll?.  & 
Pomp. 


Sylla,  when  he  abdicated  his  sovereign  power, 

divorce,  and  caused  her  to  be  carried,  while  yet  living,  into 
another  Aouse.  In  this  particular  he  was  a  strict  observer 
of  the  Jaw ;  but,  at  his  wife’s  funeral,  he  violated  a  law, 
w  hich  he  himself  had  made,  to  limit  the  expense  of  funerals, 
as  he  did  likewise  that  which  he  had  enacted  against  too  ex¬ 
pensive  entertainments.  To  console  himself  for  his  loss, 
he  passed  his  days  m  luxurious  feasting  and  debauchery. 
Some  months  after,  he  entertained  the  public  with  a  show 
of  gladiators ;  and  as,  on  those  days,  men  and  women  sat 
promiscuously  together,  Valeria  (the  daughter  of  Messala, 
and  sister  of  Hortensius,  the  famous  orator),  who  had  been, 
a  few  daj7s  before,  divorced  from  her  husband,  happened  to 
sit  near  Sylla;  she  was  beautiful,  gay,  and  lively,  but  vir¬ 
tuous,  and  of  an  unblemished  reputation.  She  came  behind 
him,  and,  resting  her  hand  gently  upon  his  shoulder,  took 
away  a  thread  of  his  robe,  and  then  returned  to  her  seat. 
He,  turning  about,  looked  as  if  surprised  at  her  familiarity; 
whereupon  Valeria  accosted  him  thus,  “  It  wras  not  out  of 
any  want  of  respect,  but  from  a  desire  to  partake  of 
your  good  fortune.  ’  Sylla  was  not  displeased  with 
this  answer,  and  they  immediately  made  love  to  each 
other  by  their  eyes,  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  lie  mar¬ 
ried  her.  His  marriage,  however,  wuth  the  beautiful 
A  aleria,  did  not  prove  a  charm  sufficient  to  restrain  him 
from  an  infamous  commerce  with  actresses  and  singing- 
women. 
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did  not  renounce  all  attention  to  public  af-  Y-  Y74- 

.  »  Bef.  Chr. 

fairs;  he  endeavoured  to  hinder  Lepidus  from 
being  chosen  consul  for  the  ensuing  year,  but 
failed  of  success;  because  Pompey,  with  his 
whole  credit,  supported  the  candidate.  Ob¬ 
serving  that  Pompey  was  much  elated  with 
this  victory,  he  said  to  him,  “  You  have  great 
reason,  indeed,  to  triumph;  it  is  a  glorious  ex¬ 
ploit  to  have  caused  Lepidus,  the  most  sedi¬ 
tious  of  men,  to  be  named  to  the  consulship, 
and  even  before  Catulus,  the  most  virtuous 
citizen  of  Rome.  Be  upon  your  guard,  how¬ 
ever  ;  for  you  have  been  arming  an  enemy 
against  yourself.” 

The  next  year,  when  M.  dEmilius  Lepidus  y.  r.  675. 
and  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  had  the  consular  1't7.  '' 
fasces,  was  the  last  of  Sylla’s  life. 

lie  had  retired  to  his  country  house,  at  Appian. 
Cumae,  where  he  abandoned  himself  to  plea-  Pklt* 
sure.  In  the  midst  of  his  banquetings  and  de¬ 
baucheries  he  was  seized  with  an  horrible  dis¬ 
temper,  called  the  lousy  disease ;  his  entrails 
were  corrupted,  and  his  flesh  was  full  of  ver¬ 
min,  the  multitude  and  rapid  propagation  of 
which  rendered  fruitless  all  the  pains  that 
could  be  taken  to  make  him  clean,  by  bathing 
and  rubbing  him,  and  continually  changing 
his  linen.  In  this  miserable  condition,  to  di¬ 
vert  his  thoughts  as  much  as  possible  from  it, 
he  had  recourse  to  business.  Ten  days  before 
his  death,  being  informed  that  the  people  of 
Puteoli,  in  his  neighbourhood,  were  at  variance 
among  themselves,  he  drew  them  up  a  body 
of  by-laws  for  their  better  government. 
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Romp.  & 
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He  amused  himself  likewise  with  revising, 
or  enlarging,  his  Commentaries,  which  are 
frequently  quoted  by  Plutarch.  About  three 
days  before  he  died,  he  made  his  will,  in  which 
he  remembered  all  his  friends,  except  Pompey, 
to  whom  he  left  no  legacy:  nor  did  he  name 
him  among  the  guardians  of  his  son,  then  an 
infant  almost  in  the  cradle;  but  he  expressed 
great  affection  for  Lucullus,  to  whom  he  in¬ 
scribed  his  Commentaries,  and  whom  he  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  one  of  his  son’s  guardians.  And 
it  is  said,  that  this  gave  birth  to  the  misunder¬ 
standing  between  Lucullus  and  Pompey,  which 
rose  afterwards  to  a  very  great  height. 

A  few  days  before  his  death  he  composed 
his  own  epitaph,  wherein  we  may  read,  not 
only  his  true  character,  but  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  that  question.  How  could  Sylla, 
after  so  many  murders,  and  other  violences, 
relinquish  with  safety  his  sovereign  power  ? 
The  epitaph  was  in  substance  to  this  effect, 
that  no  man  had  ever  outdone  him,  either  in 
obliging  his  friends,  or  in  avenging  himself  on 
his  enemies. 

Some  think,  that  Sylla’s  abdicating  the  die-  • 
tatorship  infallibly  proved  that  ambition  was 
not  his  predominant  passion1,  and  that  he  had 
seized  the  sovereign  power  only  to  make  sure 


a  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  no  proof  of  modera¬ 
tion  in  the  ambition  of  Sylla ;  but  rather  of  his  good  sense 
and  prudence,  being  aware  that  he  had  made  some  of  his 
creatures  (Pompey  in  particular)  too  powerful  to  remain 
subject  to  his  despotism. 
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of  his  revenge.  This  vindictive  spirit  con-  p'c^7r5 

tinned  with  him  to  the  last,  as  appears  by  his  77. 

treatment  of  Granius,  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Puteoli.  A  certain  tax  had  been  imposed  on  pu«.  in 
all  the  cities  for  the  reparation  of  the  capitol.  Sylla‘ 
Granius  had  received  the  contributions  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  but  deferred  paying  in  the 
money,  imagining  he  should  be  able  to  retain 
it  for  his  own  use,  in  case  Sylla  died  soon. 

Sylla,  informed  of  this,  and  enraged  at  the  in¬ 
solence  of  a  man  who  built  hopes  upon  the 
prospect  of  his  speedy  death,  sent  for  him,  and 
caused  him  to  be  strangled  in  his  presence.  The 
anger  and  violent  agitation  he  was  in,  on 
this  occasion,  broke  an  imposthume  within 
him :  he  threw  up  a  vast  quantity  of  black 
and  corrupted  blood,  and  died  the  night  fol¬ 
lowing,  through  extremity  of  pain,  having 
concluded  all  the  acts  of  his  life  with  a  stroke 
of  dear  revenge. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  famous  Cornelius  Appian. 

.  Plllt#  111 

Sylla.  The  consuls  had  a  warm  dispute  about  syiia  & 
his  funeral.  Lepidus  was  for  having  him  pri-  Pomp‘ 
vately  interred  in  the  burying-place  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  j  but  Catulus,  supported  by  Pompey, 
prevailed  to  have  his  body  carried  in  great 
pomp3  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  burnt 
in  the  Campus  Martins  ;  Sylla  being  the  first 


3  From  his  house  at  Cumae,  where  he  died,  his  body, 
dressed  in  a  triumphal  robe,  was  carried  to  Rome  upon  a 
bed  of  state,  glittering  with  gold;  four  and  twenty  lictors 
walked  before  it  with  rods  and  axes.  Of  those  persons  who 
had  served  under  him,  and  had  partaken  of  his  favours,  so 
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VRef’chr5"  °^ie  patrician  branch  of  the  Cornelian  family 
^  77.  whose  corpse  was  not  interred.  It  was  feared 
that  his  bones  might  one  day  be  treated  as 
he  had  treated  those  of  Marius,  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  dug  up,  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  The  tomb,  in  which  the  ashes  of  Sylla 
were  deposited,  was  in  Plutarch’s  time  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  Campus  Martius,  with  that  epi¬ 
taph  upon  it  which  has  been  before  mentioned. 

great  a  number  came  to  pay  their  last  duties  to  their  general, 
that  they  formed  rather  the  appearance  of  an  army  than 
that  of  a  funeral  procession.  In  the  ceremony  of  his  ob¬ 
sequies,  the  colleges  of  the  priests,  and  the  vestals  surround¬ 
ed  the  corpse;  then  marched  the  senate,  with  the  magis¬ 
trates  habited  in  the  robes  of  their  respective  dignities: 
after  these  came  the  Roman  knights;  and  the  troops,  with 
their  golden  eagles  and  arms  resplendent  with  silver,  closed 
the  march ;  the  trumpets  all  the  way  sounding  mournful  airs. 

When  they  came  to  the  forum  they  stopped;  and  there 
(Sylla’s  son  Faustus  being  too  young  for  the  office)  the 
best  orator  of  Rome  (who  is  not  named)  made  the  funeral 
panegyric:  after  which  (if  we  may  believe  Appian,  whom 
M.  Crevier  thinks  undeserving  of  credit  in  this  instance) 
some  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  younger  senators  took 
the  body  upon  their  shoulders,  and  carried  it  to  the  Campus 
Martius,  where  the  funeral  pile  was  erected.  The  ladies 
signalized  their  respect  for  the  deceased,  by  an  almost  in¬ 
credible  quantity  of  aromatic  spices,  furnished  at  their  ex¬ 
pense,  to  be  consumed  on  this  occasion.  For  beside  two 
hundred  and  ten  great  baskets  of  perfumes,  they  had 
caused  a  statue  of  Sylla  to  be  made  to  the  life,  and  another 
of  a  lictor  bearing  the  fasces  before  him,  and  both  of  cin¬ 
namon  and  other  precious  aromatics. 

[Need  we  any  other  proof  of  the  perfect  security  with 
which  Sylla  could  retire  from  public  life,  when  we  find  he 
had  thus  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  ladies ?J  The 
knights  and  principal  officers  of  the  troops  set  fire  to  the 
pile. 
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Lepidus  attempts ,  unsuccessfully,  an  imitation  of  Sylla.  In 

676,  Pompey  is  sent  into  Spain  against  Sertorius. 

The  dangerous  example  of  a  private  citi-  r.^675. 
zen,  who  had  found  means  to  raise  himself  to  77. 
sovereignty,  and  maintain  himself  in  it,  made 
those  who  came  after  him  sensible  that  the 
Romans  could  bear  a  master ;  a  discovery 
which  proved  the  source  of  more  revolutions. 

Scarce  were  the  eyes  of  Sylla  closed,  when 
Lepidus  formed  the  project  of  ascending  to  the 
same  height  of  power. 

We  have  frequently  seen,  in  the  course  of 
this  history,  that  the  great  men  of  Rome,  to 
promote  the  views  of  their  ambition,  had  made 
use  of  one  of  these  two  pretences,  the  interest 
of  the  people,  or  that  of  the  senate.  Lepidus 
had  indeed,  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  things  at  that  time,  declared  for 
the  senate:  but  as  his  colleague  Catulus,  Pom¬ 
pey,  Metellus  and  Crassus,  all  men  of  more 
weight  and  interest  than  himself,  were  the  chiefs 
of  that  faction,  he  thought  he  should  make  a 
more  considerable  figure,  if  he  espoused  the 
Marian  cause;  most  of  whose  champions  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  civil  war.  To  give  newlife 
to  this  faction,  at  this  time  almost  extinguished, 
he  proposed  to  abolish  some  of  the  laws  made 
by  Sylla.  Catulus,  the  other  consul,  opposed 
his  design  with  a  steady  courage  and  resol u- 
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-eKcf-  tion.  Hereupon  the  two  factions  ranged  them?. 

77.  selves  under  their  respective  leaders.  Lepidus 
had  gained  the  populace.  He  raised  forces  in. 
Hetruria,  where  the  remains  of  Marius’s  fac~ 
tion  had  made  a  brave  defence  during  two 
years.  He  drew  together  all  the  proscribed 
who  had  escaped  death  :  and  when  his  par-; 
tizans  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  an 
army,  he  took  off  the  mask,  and  put  himself 
at  their  head. 

As  his  strength  was  not  yet  considerable, 
Catulus  was  of  opinion,  that  he  should  be 
pushed  to  the  utmost  $  but  the  majority  of  the 
senate  inclined  to  gentler  measures,  and  to 
negotiation ;  they  sent  deputies  to  Lepidus, 
and  an  accommodation  was  concluded ;  the 
principal  conditions  were,  that  the  two  consuls 
should  take  an  oath  not  to  employ  arms  against 
each  other,  and  that  Lepidus  should  have  the 
government  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  with  the 
command  of  an  army. 

This  army  he  led  into  the  province  assigned 
him,  and  there  remained  till  the  year  of  his 
consulship  was  expired,  without  returning  to 
Rome  to  hold  the  assembly  for  electing  new 
consuls,  which  it  was  his  function  to  do.  We  are 
told,  that  he  thought  his  oath  obliged  him  no 
longer  than  the  year  of  his  office ;  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  which  he  should  be  at  liberty  to 
employ,  against  his  adversaries,  those  forces 
which  they  had  imprudently  put  into  his  hands. 
The  year  expiring  without  the  election  of  new 
magistrates,  an  interregnum  ensued  :  and  Le¬ 
pidus,  leaving  in  Gallia  Cisalpine  a  body  of 
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troops  under  M.  Brutus,  to  keep  that  country 
in  his  interest,  advanced  with  the  greater  part 

7  ^  ,  3 74  Cons. 

of  his  forces  to  demand  at  Rome  a  second  con- 
sulship. 

Among  the  fragments  of  Sallust  there  is  an 
harangue,  spoken  on  this  occasion,  by  the 
orator  Philippus.  He  reproached4  the  sena- 


4  “  When  you  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Lepidus,  he  was 
only  a  thief,  supported  by  a  small  number  of  cut-throats, 
always  ready  to  risk  their  blood  and  their  life  for  bread; 
he  is  now  a  proconsul  invested  with  a  command,  which  he 
did  not  buy,  but  which  you  gave  him.  From  all  quarters 
he  has  gathered  about  him  the  most  corrupt  in  the  different 
orders,  men  whose  indigence  and  vices  made  them  capable 
of  daring  any  thing,  and  who,  tormented  with  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  their  past  crimes,  can  find  no  repose  but  in  sedi¬ 
tions;  to  them  peace  is  a  state  of  violence.  These  are  the 
men  who  make  insurrection  succeed  to  insurrection,  and 
civil  war  to  civil  war;  adherents  formerly  to  Saturninus, 
then  to  Sulpicius,  afterwards  to  Marius  and  Damasippus, 
and  lastly  to  Lepidus. — Are  you  moved  by  his  proposals?  he 
demands,  that  to  every  man  should  be  restored  what  ap¬ 
pertains  to  him,  and  is  himself  rich  only  by  possessing  the 
fortunes  of  others.  He  is  for  having  the  laws,  founded  upon 
the  rights  of  war,  abolished,  and  to  this  he  would  reduce 
us  by  force  of  arms:  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  concord  he 
would  have  you  re-establish  the  tribunitian  power,  from 
which  all  our  civil  dissensions  arose.” 

The  orator  then  apostrophising  Lepidus  as  if  present — < 
“  O  thou  the  most  vile  and  impudent  of  mankind,  will  you 
persuade  us  that  you  are  moved  by  the  indigence  and  tears, 
of  the  citizens,  whilst  you  possess  nothing  that  you  have 
not  acquired  by  arms  or  injustice?  You  ask  a  second  con¬ 
sulship,  as  if  you  had  resigned  the  first  to  the  common¬ 
wealth.  You  desire  to  restore  union  and  concord,  you, 
who  are  the  only  disturber  of  it.  Traitor  to  the  nobles, 
whom  you  ought  to  defend;  perfidious  even  to  those  whose 
interest  you  pretend  to  support ;  and  enemy  to  all  persons  of 
worth;  void  of  respect  both  to  gods  and  men,  whom  you 
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tors  with  their  indolence,  whereby  they  had 
given  a  seditious  man  an  opportunity  of 
making  himself  formidable:  and  he  concluded 
his  speech  in  the  following  manner — “  As  Le- 
pidus  is  marching  with  an  army  against  the 
city,  and  has  associated  himself  with  the  vile 
enemies  of  the  republic,  in  contempt  of  the 
authority  of  this  assembly,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  App.  Claudius,  now  interrex,  with  Q. 
Catulus  the  proconsul,  and  the  rest  who  are  in 
command,  should  defend  the  city,  and  take 
care  the  commonwealth  suffer  no  detriment.” 

The  senate  made  a  decree  conformable  to 
the  opinion  of  Philippus,  whereby  they  gave 
an  almost  unlimited  power  to  those  whom 
they  appointed  to  withstand  the  enterprizes  of 
Lepidus.  And  whereas  Catulus  excelled  more 
in  civil  virtues  than  in  military  skill,  they  with 
him  associated  Pompey,  who,  though  he  had 
contributed  to  raise  Lepidus  to  the  consulship, 
did  not  decline  the  present  commission.  A 
battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  near 
the  bridge  Milvius.  Lepidus,  being  defeated, 
retired  into  Hetruria,  and  was  immediately 
declared  an  enemy  to  his  country j  Catulus 
marched  in  pursuit  of  him,  whilst  Pompey 
went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  M.  Brutus  held  for  Lepidus. 

have  made  equally  your  adversaries,  by  your  perfidies  and 
perjury.  Go  on  then,  persist  in  thy  enterprize.  The  laws, 
gods  of  our  country  raise  their  voice  against  thee,  and 
cannot  suffer  thee  in  the  number  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
Continue  what  thou  hast  begun,  that  thou  mayest  quickly 
feel  the  just  punishment  thou  hast  deserved.” 
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In  the  election  of  new  consuls,  which  was  Y-  ^ 
probably  made  about  this  time,  the  people  s  ^  76. 
choice  fell  upon  Decimus  Brutus  and  Mamer- 
cus  .TSmilius5. 

Pompey,  without  difficulty,  brought  Cisal¬ 
pine  Gaul  to  obedience ;  only  he  was  stopt  a 
considerable  time  before  Modena,  which  Mar¬ 
cus  Brutus  defended  against  him :  but  Brutus, 
at  length,  surrendered  himself  voluntarily,  (so 
Pompey  wrote  to  the  senate)  nevertheless  the 
victor,  having  sent  his  prisoner  under  a  guard 
to  Reggio,  dispatched  thither  an  officer,  named 
Geminius,  to  kill  him:  and  then,  in  a  second 
letter  to  the  senate,  changed  his  style,  and 
calumniated  Brutus.  This  was  the  father  of 
the  famous  Marcus  Brutus,  who  never  forgave 
Pompey,  till  he  was  engaged  to  it  by  a  regard 
to  [what  he  called]  the  public  interest. 

Catulus,  having  driven  Lepidus  into  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  Hetruria,  reduced  him  to  the  necessity 
of  fighting ;  and  Pompey  arriving  opportunely 
from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  determined  the  victory 
in  favour  of  the  consul.  Lepidus,  with  what 
remained  of  his  troops,  escaped  into  Sardinia. 

He  had  no  success,  the  praetor  Triarius  pre¬ 
vented  his  seizing  any  place.  A  domestic  p^p‘n 
grief  completed  his  distress.  He  learnt  that  £««»• vii- 
his  wife  Apulia  was  false  to  him.  He  divorced 


5  iEmilius  was  very  rich,  but  very  frugal;  and,  to  spare 
liimself  the  expense  of  the  games,  which  was  indeed  exces¬ 
sive,  he  had  declined  the  office  of  Eedile.  The  people  re¬ 
membered  this,  and,  the  first  time  he  stood  for  the  consul¬ 
ship,  rejected  him;  and  were  now  very  far  from  being  una¬ 
nimous  for  his  promotion. 
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y.  r.  670.  her;  but,  as  he  continued  to  love  her,  grief 
e"76. '  and  vexation  threw  him  into  a  disorder,  of 
which  he  died.  Perperna  drew  together  the 
wreck  of  the  army,  and  v/ent  with  it  into 
Spain;  where  Sertorius  supported  the  remains 
of  Marius’s  faction. 

Thus  ended  the  commotions  raised  by  Le- 
pidus.  The  senate,  contented  with  having 
re-established  peace,  granted  an  amnesty  to 
those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  last  dis¬ 
turbances  ;  and  their  decree  was  supported 
by  a  decree  of  the  people,  of  which  Caesar  was 
considered  as  the  author:  not  only  the  ge¬ 
neral  interest  of  the  Marian  faction,  which  he 
favoured,  might  induce  him  to  this,  but  the 
Suet,  in  private  interest  of  his  brother-in-law,  L.  Cinna, 
CVf‘5'  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  cause  of  Le- 
pidus,  and  who  obtained,  by  this  amnesty, 
leave  to  return  to  Rome.  The  senate’s  view, 
in  their  lenity  on  the  present  occasion,  was 
to  hinder  the  fugitives  from  going  (through 
despair)  to  augment  the  forces  of  Sertorius, 
already  too  formidable. 

Against  this  general,  under  whose  command 
were  gathered  all  that  now  remained  of  Ma¬ 
rius’s  faction,  Metellus  Pius  conducted  the 
war  in  Spain,  with  little  success  ;  for  he  was 
naturally  slow  in  his  motions,  and  by  no  means 
a  match  for  Sertorius  in  military  skill.  His 
high  birth,  and  his  reputation  of  eminent 
virtue,  secured  him  from  the  affront  of  be¬ 
ing  recalled ;  but  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
send  him  a  colleague  to  be  his  assistant.  Pom- 
pey,  ambitious  of  the  employment,  had,  for 
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this  reason,  under  various  pretexts,  kept  his  Yje®-C^6, 
troops  together  at  a  small  distance  from  Rome,  'ft* 
though  Catulus  had  ordered  him  to  dismiss 
them.  The  senate,  having  more  confidence  in 
the  abilities  of  Pompey  than  of  any  other  of 
their  generals,  determined  to  send  him  into 
Spain  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  objection  made  by  some  of  the  sena¬ 
tors,  that  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  to  see  a 
citizen,  and  of  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a 
Roman  knight,  invested  with  proconsular  au¬ 
thority15. 

CHAP.  III. 


The  war  of  Sertorius  in  Spain. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that,  after  vm.  supra, 
Sylla  had,  by  his  wonted  arts  of  corruption,  p‘ J  llJ' 
gained  over  to  him  the  army  of  the  consul 
Scipio,  Sertorius6  7  retired  into  Spain ;  which 

6  To  this  objection  L.  Philippus  is  reported  to  have  an¬ 
swered:  “  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  to  supply  the  place  of 
one  consul,  but  of  both  consuls,  that  Pompey  ought  to  be 
sent  into  Spain.”  L.  Philippus  divisse  dicilur ,  non  se  ilium, 
sud  sententia,  pro  consule,  sed  pro  consulibus  mittere.  Cic. 
pro  Lege  Manil.  lxii. 

7  According  to  Veil.  Pat.  1.  ii.  c.  xxv.  Sertorius,  after 
the  army  had  abandoned  the  consul  Scipio,  under  whom  he 
served,  fell  into  Sylla’s  hands,  who  dismissed  him  with  life; 
as  he  did  Scipio  and  many  others. — Consulem,  ut  prcedlximus , 
exarmatumque  Sertorium  (proh  quanti  mox  belli facem! )  et 
multos  alios,  potitus  eorum,  dimisit  incolumes.  But  Plutarch 
speaks  of  Sertorius,  as  immediately  retiring  to  his  govern- 
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province  had  fallen  to  him  by  lot,  after  his 
praetorship.  He  found  the  passes  of  the  Py¬ 
renees  in  the  possession  of  the  barbarians, 
whom  only  money  could  render  tractable. 
Some  of  his  officers  thought  it  would  be  dis¬ 
graceful  for  a  Roman  proconsul  to  pay  a  kind 
of  toll  to  the  mountaineers  for  leave  to  pass : 
but  Sertorius  laughed  at  this  unseasonable  de¬ 
licacy,  telling  them  he  should  never  make  a 
scruple  to  buy  time,  which  of  all  things  is  the 
most  precious  to  those  who  have  engaged  in 
important  enterprises.  He  purchased  his  pas¬ 
sage,  entered  Spain,  armed  with  all  expedition 
what  Romans  he  found  there  (of  an  age  to 
serve),  and  provided  himself  with  engines  of 
war,  and  with  triremes  [gallies  of  three  benches 
of  oars.] 

The  oppressive  rapaciousness  of  the  last 
praetors  had  created  in  the  minds  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  an  aversion  to  the  Roman  government. 
Sertorius  spared  no  pains  to  conciliate  their 
good-will ;  he  gained  the  principal  persons  of 
the  several  cantons  by  his  affability  and  kind¬ 
ness,  and  the  multitude  by  lessening  the  taxes: 
but  what  more  particularly  obliged  the  Span¬ 
iards  was,  that,  instead  of  taking  up  his  quar¬ 
ters  within  the  cities,  he  erected  tents  without 
the  walls  of  them,  and  there  made  his  whole 
army  pass  the  winter. 

No  sooner  had  Sylla  possessed  himself  of  the 
sovereign  power,  but  he  ordered  Annius  with 

ment  of  Spain,  upon  Scipio’s  refusing  to  listen  to  his  advice, 
when  he  warned  him  to  be  upon  his  guard  against  the  wiles 
of  Sylla,  who  pretended  to  be  desirous  of  peace. 
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an  army  into  Spain.  Sertorius,  tp  hinder  his  ^  e.  676. 
entrance,  shut  up  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  76. 
with  six  thousand  foot,  under  the  command  of 
Livius  Salinator.  The  assassination  of  Livius, 
by  one  Calpurnius  Lanarius,  opened  the  way 
to  Sylla’s  general ;  and  Sertorius,  not  being  in 
a  condition  to  keep  the  field  against  him,  re¬ 
tired  with  three  thousand  men  into  Cartha- 
gena ;  where  he  staid  no  longer  than  till  he 
could  get  vessels,  whereon  to  embark  his 
troops.  He  cruised  some  time  upon  the  coasts 
of  Spain  and  Africa;  and  in  vain  attempted  to 
make  descents  in  different  places.  At  length, 
having  added  a  few  small  ships  of  Cilician 
pirates  to  his  fleet,  he  passed  the  Streights,  and 
landed  a  little  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis, 
now  called  the  Guadalquivir. 

While  he  was  there,  some  mariners,  newly 
arrived  from  the  Atlantic  or  Fortunate  Islands,  The  can*, 
gave  so  charming  a  description8  of  them,  as  ries' 
made  him  seriously  entertain  the  thought  of 
retiring  thither,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  an  innocent  tranquillity,  far  from  the 
din  of  war  and  the  horrors  of  tyranny.  He 
proposed  this  to  his  followers  :  but  the  scheme 
was  not  suited  to  the  disposition  of  pirates. 

They  quitted  him,  and  sailed  to  Mauritania, 
where,  having  found  two  parties  at  war  with 
each  other,  they  offered  their  assistance  to  one 
of  them.  Sertorius,  apprehensive  of  being 
abandoned  by  his  remaining  friends  and  troops, 

s - Arva  heata, 

Petamus  arva,  divites  et  insulas, 

&c.  &c.  Hor.  Epod.  xvi. 
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y.  r.  676.  passed  thither  likewise,  and  joined  the  other 
B  76.  party,  which  he  easily  rendered  victorious  j  and 
when,  by  the  taking  of  Tingis,  he  was  become 
Tangier,  master  of  the  country,  he  did.  not  deceive  those 
who  had  reposed  contidence  in  him,  but,  re¬ 
storing  all  that  belonged  to  them,  accepted 
only  of  a  reasonable  recompence ;  and  this 
enabled  him  to  subsist  for  some  time  the  small 
body  of  troops,  that  was  then  his  sole  sup¬ 
port. 

His  thoughts  were  full  of  anxiety  about  the 
event  of  things,  when  he  very  opportunely  re¬ 
ceived  an  embassy  from  the  Lusitanians,  ear¬ 
nestly  inviting  him  to  put  himself  at  their 
head".  This  people  still  defended  their  liberty 
against  the  Romans,  and  finding  themselves 
hard  pressed  at  that  time,  had  recourse  to  Serto- 
rius,  as  to  the  only  general  that  could  protect 
them  '•)  so  great  a  reputation  had  he  acquned 
in  Spain,  during  his  short  appearance  there. 
Nor  were  they  mistaken  in  their  opinion  of 
him.  No  captain  of  his  time  surpassed  him 
in  personal  bravery,  boldness  of  enterprise, 
and  execution,  nor  equalled  him  in  stratagem  : 
on  which  account  the  Spaniards  called  him 
App.  de  Hannibal.  He  understood  likewise  perfectly 
iBf'Ci42i  well  how  to  gain  the  confidence  and  affection 
'  P  of  his  soldiers,  liberally  rewarding  merit,  and 
piut  in  punishing  faults  with  reluctance.  Natuially 
serf.* '  fall  of  strength  and  agility,  he  preserved  those 
advantages  by  temperate  meals,  a  plain  diet, 
and  a  perfect  sobriety,  and  was  able  cheer¬ 
fully  to  support  the  fatigue  of  long  watchings, 
long  marches,  and  all  those  other  hardships  to 
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which  an  enterprising  warrior  must  unavoid-  YgJ'c^6, 


ably  be  exposed.  He  never  drank  to  excess, 
even  in  his  most  vacant  hours  j  if  he  had  leisure, 
his  diversion  was  hunting ;  which  in  time  of 
war  had  its  use,  because  he  thereby  acquired  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  country. 

Sertorius  left  Africa  with  two  thousand  six 
hundred  men,  whom  he  called  Romans,  and 
seven  hundred  Africans  collected  from  different 
nations.  The  Lusitanians  supplied  him  with  four 
thousand  light-armed  foot  and  seven  hundred 
horse.  With  these  forces,  he  maintained  the  war 
against  four  Roman  generals,  who  had  under 
them  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot, 
six  thousand  horse,  and  two  thousand  bowmen 
and  slingers.  They  were  masters  likewise 
of  innumerable  cities,  whereas  Sertorius,  at 
his  arrival,  had  scarce  twenty,  that  recognized 
his  authority.  Of  the  Roman  commanders 
who  were  sent  against  him,  he  vanquished 
Cotta  in  a  sea-fight,  routed  Tidius,  governor 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  in  a  battle,  wherein  he 
slew  two  thousand  Romans,  near  the  banks  of 
the  river  Bastis.  By  his  quaestor  he  defeated 
Domitius  and  Lucius,  and  Manilius,  procon¬ 
sul  of  the  other  province  of  Spain  ;  and  he  cut  in 
pieces  the  whole  army  of  Thoranius,  together 
with  their  leader,  whom  Metellus  had  detached 
against  him.  As  for  Metellus  himself,  he  was 
at  a  loss  what  conduct  to  observe  with  an  ene¬ 
my  that  avoided  a  general  action,  attacked  him 
when  he  least  expected  it,  then  retreated  with 
expedition,  returned  presently  after  to  the 
charge,  gave  him  no  repose,  nor  any  opportuni¬ 
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Yr  f ch76'  ^  ma-kiDg  advantage  of  his  superior  strength. 

76.  Without  fighting,  Metellus  suffered  all  the 
evils  that  attend  a  defeat ;  and  Sertorius,  by 
flying,  had  all  the  advantages  of  those  who 
pursue.  He  hindered  his  enemies  from  getting 
water,  and  harassed  them  in  foraging  :  if  they 
advanced,  they  found  Sertorius  in  their  way : 
if  they  halted  any  where,  he  presently  attacked 
them  :  if  they  besieged  a  city,  they  were  them¬ 
selves,  in  a  short  time,  besieged  by  famine. 
These  things  made  the  soldiers  of  Metellus 
weary  of  the  war  ;  and  Sertorius  having  chal¬ 
lenged  him  to  single  combat,  and  he  declining 
it,  they  turned  him  into  ridicule.  To  retrieve 
his  credit  with  them,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city  9 
of  the  Lacobriges,  an  important  enterprise, 
because  Sertorius  received  great  assistance 
from  that  place.  As  there  was  but  one  well 
in  the  city,  and  the  other  waters,  used  by  the 
inhabitants,  were  in  the  suburbs,  and  fell  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  possession  of  the  besiegers, 
the  conquest  seemed  easy.  Fully  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  an  affair  but  of  two  days,  Me¬ 
tellus  made  his  soldiers  carry  with  them  no 
more  than  five  day’s  provisions. 

Sertorius,  conjecturing  his  design  and  his 
hope,  contrived  to  convey  two  thousand  skins 
( borachios )  filled  with  water  into  the  place.  The 
considerable  reward  he  promised  to  each  bearer 
of  a  skin,  made  the  soldiers,  both  Spaniards 
and  Moors,  all  competitors  for  the  employ¬ 
ment.  They  had  orders  to  turn  out  of  the 

9  This  city  was  in  the  country  now  called  Old  Castile,  oh 
the  north  of  the  Douro. 
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town  all  the  useless  mouths  so  soon  as  the 
water  was  delivered.  Metellus,  thus  disap-  76- 

.  .  .  .  315  Cons. 

pointed,  and  beginning  to  want  provisions, 
detached  six  thousand  men  to  collect  what 
they  could  find  in  the  adjacent  country.  Ser- 
torius  laid  an  ambush  for  them,  surprised  them 
in  their  return,  killed  a  great  number  of  them, 
and  seized  the  convoy ;  so  that  Metellus  was 
constrained  disgracefully  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  to  call  in  to  his  aid  L.  Manilius,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  This  general, 
with  the  three  legions  he  had  brought  with 
him,  was  driven  out  of  the  field,  and  reduced, 
almost  alone,  to  take  refuge  in  Ilerda  *.  By  this  *  Now  Le- 
last  victory  Sertorius  opened  himself  a  way  into  E^  pomp 
Gaul,  and  he  pushed  on  quite  to  the  Alps  ;  in  ^  sen.  i. 
the  passes  of  which  he  posted  guards  to  stop  Hist.  sai- 
the  troops  that  might  be  sent  against  him.  piui.  ;Q 

These  successes  could  not  fail  to  make  him  Sertor- 
much  admired  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  to  his 
real  merit  he  added  artifice,  the  better  to  se¬ 
cure  their  respect  and  confidence. 

A  milk-white  hind,  which  had  been  given 
him  soon  after  it  was  yeaned,  he  tamed  so  well, 
that  it  knew  his  voice,  came  to  him  when  he 
called  it,  and  followed  him  every  where.  He 
had  no  other  view,  at  first,  in  caressing  this 
animal,  than  to  amuse  himself;  but,  when  he 
saw  it  so  tractable,  he  conceived  the  design 
of  making  it  useful  to  him.  He  gave  out,  that 
this  hind  was  a  present  from  Diana,  and  often 
revealed  to  him  the  most  secret  things.  To 
gain  the  public  belief  of  this,  he  used,  when  he 
had  privately  received  intelligence  of  any  of 
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YBef  chr6'  ^ie  ellemy*s  motions,  to  conceal  the  bearer  of 
76.  it,  and  feign  that  the  hind  had  whispered  it  to 
him.  The  intelligence,  pretended  to  be  thus 
received,  always  proving  true,  the  Spaniards 
regarded  him  as  a  favourite  of  the  gods,  and 
hearkened  to  him,  as  to  a  man  inspired  :  and, 
that  he  might  profit  the  more  by  their  zeal  to 
serve  him,  he  armed  them  after  the  Roman 
manner,  taught  them  discipline,  and  made 
them  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  it. 

But  nothing  contributed  more  towards  his 
gaining  the  hearts  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
nation,  than  the  care  he  took  of  the  education 
of  their  children :  for  he  drew  together  all  those 
#  Huesca  of  the  highest  birth  and  placed  them  in  Osca 
m  A“agon.  a  considerable  city  in  those  days ;  and  he  gave 
them  masters  to  instruct  them  in  the  arts  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  children  were 
in  reality  hostages ;  but  his  professed  design, 
in  this  measure,  was  only  to  qualify  them  to 
hold  employments  in  the  government,  so  soon 
as  their  years  would  permit.  Their  parents 
with  delight  beheld  them,  in  robes  bordered 
with  purple,  walking  regularly  every  day  to  the 
public  schools  ;  where  Sertorius  himself  (who 
paid  for  their  schooling)  frequently  examined 
into  the  progress  they  made  j  giving  rewards  to 
such  as  deserved  well,  with  permission  to  wear, 
hanging  at  their  breasts,  the  golden  bulla,  the 
ornament  worn  by  the  children  of  the  better 
sort  at  Rome  \ 

1  It  was  customary  with  the  Spaniards,  as  with  the  Gauls 
and  Germans,  for  every  lord  to  have  clients  or  vassals,  who 
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Sertorius,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
affection  and  respect  which  the  Spaniards  ex- 
pressed  for  him,  preserved  to  the  Romans  all 
the  superiority  to  which  they  had  been  ac¬ 
customed.  Of  the  proscribed  senators  who 
had  retired  to  him,  and  of  the  principal  persons 
among  his  other  partisans,  he  had  formed  a 
senate,  consisting  of  three  hundred  :  affirming 
that  this  was  the  real  Roman  senate,  and  that  App.  & 
the  other,  at  Rome,  was  only  an  assembly  of  rk"‘ 
Sylla’s  slaves.  Out  of  his  own  senate  he  chose 
quaestors,  lieutenants,  and  other  commanders, 
imitating,  as  much  as  possible,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  commonwealth.  No  Spaniard 
therefore  had  any  command  in  his  army  ;  for 
he  did  not  propose  to  strengthen  the  barba¬ 
rians  against  Rome,  but  to  make  use  of  their 
assistance  to  deliver  her  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  usurper.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  most 
sincere  lover  of  his  country,  and  so  passionately 
desirous  of  returning  to  it,  that  frequently, 
when  his  affairs  were  most  prosperous  (never 
when  in  a  declining  state),  he  offered  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  on  condition  he  might  be  suf- 

devoted  their  lives  to  his  service,  and  took  an  oath  not  to 
survive  him.  Other  chiefs  had  a  small  number  of  men, 
who  adhered  to  them  under  these  conditions ;  but  as  to 
Sertorius,  his  adherents  of  this  kind  were  computed  by 
thousands  ;  and,  we  are  told,  that,  after  some  engagement, 
wherein  he  had  been  defeated  and  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  the  Spaniards,  solely  intent  upon  saving  him,  took 
him  upon  their  shoulders,  and  passing  him  from  one  to 
another,  conveyed  him  within  the  city  walls  (near  which 
they  then  were),  not  giving  a  thought  to  their  own  preser¬ 
vation,  till  they  had  seen  him  safe.  Plut.  in  Sert. 
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fared  to  live  as  a  private  subject,  at  home  ; 

76.  declaring,  that  he  should  chuse  rather  to  be  the 
most  obscure  citizen  of  Rome,  than  in  banish¬ 
ment  from  thence,  to  command  ail  the  rest  of 
the  universe. 

With  a  heart  so  truly  Roman,  Sertorius 
must,  necessarily,  be  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
the  Romans  who  were  in  Spain :  and  of  this 
we  have  a  notable  proof  in  the  conduct  of 
Perperna’s  soldiers.  This  general  was  very 
rich,  and  of  noble  birth,  and  had  been  praetor 
of  Rome ;  where  he  took  up  arms,  with  the 
consul  Lepidus,  to  reverse  the  acts  of  Sylla, 
and  recal  the  proscribed  Marians;  and  after 
their  defeat,  he  carried  off  the  best  part  of  their 
troops  into  Sardinia ;  and  thence  into  Spain. 
Though  embarked  in  the  same  cause  with  Ser¬ 
torius,  yet,  being  envious  of  his  glory,  he  was 
very  unwilling  to  contribute  to  its  increase 
by  joining  him,  wishing  rather  to  usurp  his 
power.  And  with  fifty-three  cohorts  (about 
twenty-five  thousand  men),  which  he  had  un¬ 
der  his  command,  he  did  actually  continue 
separate  from  him,  till  advice  came  that  Pom- 
pey  was  ordered  into  Spain.  His  troops  then 
declaring  to  him,  that  if  he  did  not  lead  them 
to  Sertorius  they  would  go  without  him,  he, 
reluctantly,  complied ;  but  his  bad  disposition 
was,  in  the  end,  more  detrimental  to  the  com¬ 
mon  cause,  than  the  strong  reinforcement  he 
brought  with  him  was  beneficial. 

Plutarch,  to  shew  the  ability  of  Sertorius, 
relates  two  particulars  of  his  conduct,  before 
the  arrival  of  Pompey. 
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The  Spaniards,  under  his  command,  flushed  YjeJ,c®7l®- 
with  their  successes,  were  for  marching,  at  all 
events,  to  battle,  impatient  of  their  general’s 
delays,  who  waited  for  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity.  He  at  first  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
them  by  mild  remonstrances,  but,  finding  that 
these  had  no  effect,  and  that  they  were  eagerly 
bent  on  fighting,  he  determined  to  let  them 
receive  from  the  enemy  a  lesson  that  might 
teach  them  prudence,  and  render  them  more 
tractable.  The  Spaniards,  as  he  had  foreseen, 
were  worsted  in  the  engagement,  and  would 
have  been  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  if,  with  great 
skill,  he  had  not  contrived  their  retreat. 

Discouragement,  as  it  usually  happens,  was 
just  going  to  succeed  to  presumption,  when 
Sertorius,  to  avert  this  evil,  and  to  give  the 
Spanish  soldiers  a  just  sense  of  the  reasons  of 
his  conduct,  made  use  of  the  following  device. 

He  caused  to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  them 
two  horses,  the  one  lean  and  old,  the  other  fat 
and  full  of  vigour,  and  which  had  a  tail  abound¬ 
ing  with  fine  long  hairs.  By  the  lean  horse 
stood  a  strong  robust  man ;  near  the  other  a  lit¬ 
tle  puny  fellow.  Upon  a  signal  given,  these  two 
men,  who  were  each  to  pluck  off  all  the  hairs 
of  his  respective  horse’s  tail,  fell  to  work  in  the 
following  manner:  The  strong  man  grasped  the 
tail  of  his  horse,  and  pulled  with  all  his  might, 
to  bring  all  off  at  once.  The  weak  man  set 
himself  to  pluck  off  the  hairs  of  his  horse’s  tail 
one  by  one.  Fatigue  to  himself,  and  much 
laughter  from  the  spectators,  were  the  only 
effects  of  the  labour  of  the  first  :  the  other 
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y.  r.  676.  finished  his  enterprise  in  a  reasonable  time ; 

Bef.  Chr.  .  .  ,  .  *  .  .  1  . 

76.  not  a  single  hair  remained  on  the  tail  or  his 
horse.  Sertorius  then  broke  silence  :  se  You 
see,  my  good  allies,  how  much  more  efficacious, 
than  force,  is  perseverance.  A  numerous  and 
potent  army  may,  in  separate  parts,  be  over¬ 
come,  though  we  can  make  no  impression  on 
it  while  it  remains  one  undivided  body.  Per¬ 
severance  can  do  any  thing  :  time  destroys 
the  mightiest  powers,  and  shews  itself  the  good 
ally  of  those  who  are  not  precipitate  in  their 
measures,  but  prudently  wait  the  proper  sea¬ 
sons  for  action.” 

Ep.  Pomp.  Pompey,  in  his  way  to  Spain,  finding  the 
sail .Frnft!*"  passes  of  the  Alps  shut  up  by  the  troops  which 
L  Sertorius  had  posted  there,  made  himself  a  new 

road  over  those  mountains,  and  a  more  com¬ 
modious  one  than  that  of  Plannibal :  after 
which,  continuing  his  march  through  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  he  retook  all  the  places  possessed 
piut.  in  there  by  the  enemy  ;  then  passed  the  Pyrenees, 
sertor.  &  and  filled  all  Spain  with  great  expectation. 
Though  young,  many  victories  had  made  his 
name  famous,  and  prepossessed  the  public  in 
his  favour :  insomuch,  that  the  fidelity  of, those 
who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  Sertorius,  began 
to  waver.  But,  when  the  two  generals  came  to 
blows,  the  success  did  not  answer  the  public 
opinion  :  Sertorius  re-established  his  interest 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  acquired  new  reputa¬ 
tion,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  even  at  Rome* 
While  Sertorius  was  besieging  Laurona% 


*  This  city  is  thought  not  to  have  been  far  from  Valencia. 
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Pompey  drew  near  in  order  to  succour  the  Y^J“C^6 
place  ;  and  once  imagining  that  he  had  shut  76. 

1  ,  ’  ,  ,  ,  !  •  375  Cons. 

up  the  enemy  between  the  city  and  Ins  army, 
vainly  boasted,  that  the  Lauronites  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  from  their  walls,  the 
besiegers  besieged.  Sertorius,  when  informed 
of  this,  only  laughed,  and  said,  he  would  teach 
Sylla’s  scholar,  that  a  general  ought  to  look 
more  behind  than  before  him :  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  by  means  of  a  body  of  six  thousand 
men,  which  he  had  left  in  his  camp,  he  kept 
Pompey  in  awe,  who  could  not  attack  him, 
without  exposing  himself  to  be  attacked,  at  the 
same  time,  both  in  front  and  rear.  The  young 
general,  perceiving  he  had  been  too  hasty  in 
his  boast,  was  mortified,  ashamed,  and  per¬ 
plexed  :  and,  what  completely  disconcerted 
him,  his  foragers  fell  into  an  ambush  laid  for 
them  by  Sertorius :  and  a  whole  legion,  that 
came  to  their  aid,  was  itself  surrounded,  and 
perished,  almost  entirely,  with  its  commander.  ^°"tin- 
The  besieged,  having  now  lost  all  hope  of  sue-  piut.  i» 
cour, surrendered  at  discretion.  Sertorius  spared  Sutor' 
the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  but  burnt  their  city; 
not  out  of  cruelty  to  them,  but  to  cover  with 
shame  both  Pompey  and  his  admirers,  when  it 
should  be  reported  throughout  Spain,  that  a 
city3,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  relieve,  had 
been  burnt  before  his  eyes,  and  so  near  him, 
that  he  might,  almost,  have  warmed  himself  by 
the  fire  that  consumed  it. 

3  Appian  reports,  that,  at  the  taking  of  Laurona,  Serto¬ 
rius  being  informed,  that  one  of  his  soldiers  had,  in  a 
brutal  manner,  abused  a  woman,  his  prisoner,  who,  to  re- 
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Thus  ended  this  campaign :  both  armies 
went  into  winter-quarters.  Pompey  and  Me- 
tellus  passed  the  season  under  tents  in  the  Py¬ 
renees,  and  in  the  midst  of  numerous  enemies, 
that  harassed  them.  Sertorius,  accompanied 
by  Perperna,  retired  into  Lusitania. 

It  would  seem,  that,  when  the  operations  of 
war  were  renewed  (in  the  consulship  of  Cn. 
Octavius  and  C.  Scribonius  Curio),  the  two 
armies  were  each  of  them  divided,  so  that  Hir- 
tuleius,  the  brave  quaestor  of  Sertorius,  re¬ 
mained  in  Baetica*,  to  oppose  Metellus  ;  and 
Sertorius  marched  toward  the  country,  now 
called  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  to  make  head 
against  Pompey. 

Hirtuleius  came  to  an  engagement  with 
Metellus,  near  the  city  Italica4,  and  the  con¬ 
flict  proved  very  hot  and  bloody  ;  both  gene¬ 
rals  exposed  their  persons  j  Metellus’s  armour 
was  pierced  by  a  dart ;  Hirtuleius  received  a 
wound  in  his  arm,  and  was  at  length  con¬ 
strained  to  quit  the  field,  leaving  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  of  his  men  upon  the  spot.  The  conqueror 
owed  his  victory  to  his  able  conduct,  in  not 
bringing  his  men  to  engage  with  their  enemies 
till  these,  who  had  left  their  intrenchments  at 
sun-rise,  were  quite  spent  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  having,  without  any  refreshments,  sus- 


venge  herself,  had  even  torn  out  his  eyes,  he  not  only  or¬ 
dered  the  criminal  to  be  executed ;  but,  knowing  that  the 
whole  cohort  was  infamous  for  these  excesses,  he  put  them 
all  to  death,  without  sparing  one,  though  they  were  citizen* 
of  Rome.  Appian,  1.  i.  p.  419. 

4  Sevilla  Veia  upon  the  Guadalquiver. 
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tained  all  the  heat  of  the  clay.  Not  long  after,  Y.  R.  677. 
Hirtuleius,  attempting,  probably,  to  retrieve  Bef75Chr‘ 
his  honour,  fell  in  battle,  together  with  his, 
brother.  We  are  told,  that  Sertorius,  with  his  Frontjn. 
own  hand,  killed  the  man  who  brought  him  xi-  7- 
the  news  of  this  great  loss ;  for,  as  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  giving  battle,  he  feared, 
that  the  report,  if  spread  at  that  critical  time, 
would  dishearten  his  soldiers.  That  his  own 
courage  was  not  abated,  he  well  demonstrated, 
when  Pompey,  having  defeated  Herennius  and 
Perperna,  near  Valencia,  came  in  quest  of  him 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sucros.  Both  com-  p|  . 
manders  were  desirous  of  coming  to  a  bat-  Seit-  &  in 
tie  before  Metellus,  who  was  marching  from  P°mp* 
Baetica,  should  arrive;  Sertorius,  that  he  might  • 
have  fewer  enemies  upon  his  hands ;  Pompey, 
that  he  might  have  no  partner  in  the  glory  of 
the  success  he  promised  himself.  The  action 
did  not  begin  till  the  evening,  Sertorius  wait¬ 
ing  till  then,  because  he  knew,  that  to  his  ene¬ 
mies,  not  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
the  night  would  be  disadvantageous,  whether 
they  should  be  obliged  to  fly,  or  have  occasion 
to  pursue.  1 

In  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  Ser¬ 
torius  was  at  the  head  of  his  rijjht  win er,  and 
fought  with  success  :  but  receiving  advice  that 
his  left  had  given  ground  before  Pompey,  he 
repaired  thither;  and  his  presence  changed 
the  face  of  things  in  a  very  short  time.  Even 
Pompey’s  person  was  twice  in  the  greatest 

5  A  city  ruined  many  years  ago,  which  stood  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Sucro,  now  the  Xucar. 

vol.  vir.  r>  r. 
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danger :  the  second  time  he  saved  his  life  by 
quitting  his  horse ;  for  it  being  richly  capa- 
;  risoned,  and  the  barbarians  falling  into  con¬ 
tention  for  the  spoil,  this  gave  him  opportunity 
to  escape. 

Sertorius’s  right  wing,  after  his  leaving  it, 
was  totally  defeated  by  Afranius,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  left  of  the  enemy :  the  victorious 
troops  pushed  on  to  the  very  camp  of  the 
vanquished,  and  began  to  plunder  it.  Ser- 
torius,  in  that  instant,  arrived,  cut  off  a  great 
number  of  the  plunderers,  and  forced  the  rest 
to  retire  in  disorder. 

He  prepared  for  another  engagement  the 
next  day;  but,  upon  receiving  intelligence 
that  Metellus  had  joined  Pompey,  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire ;  affecting,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  to  express  an  utter  contempt  for 
the  latter ;  “  If  the  old  woman  had  not  come5, 
I  would  have  sent  the  boy  back  to  Rome  well 
chastised.” 

Not  thinking  that  even  the  flight  of  his 
troops,  in  one  body,  would  be  safe,  he  com¬ 
manded  them  to  disperse  themselves;  but  as¬ 
signed  them  a  rendezvous:  for  this  was  his 
method,  and  what  the  barbarians  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to;  so  that  sometimes  he  was  in  the 
mountains  almost  alone;  and,  presently  after, 
saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 
This  sudden  re-assembling  of  the  dispersed 

6  Why  old?  he  was  but  fifty-two ;  for  when  he  served  under 
his  father,  in  Numidia,  in  the  year  645,  he  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age  (vid.  supra,  p.45.)  yet  Plutarch  always  speaks 
of  him  as,  at  this  time,  weighed  down  with  years,  almost 
superannuated. 
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soldiers  into  one  great  body  Plutarch  com-  y.  r.  677. 
pares  to  the  flowing  and  concentring  of  the  e75.hr’ 
melted  snows,  so  as  to  form  one  mighty  torrent. 

What,  at  this  time,  gave  Sertorius  no  small  Piut.  ;n 
concern,  his  hind,  during  the  tumult  of  the  Sertor- 
last  battle,  and  the  plundering  of  his  camp, 
was  lost ;  and  he  now  wanted  her  service  more 
than  ever  for  keeping  the  barbarians  in  re¬ 
spect.  Fortunately  some  of  his  soldiers  met 
her  in  a  wood,  and,  knowing  her,  brought  her 
to  him.  He  promised  them  a  great  reward, 
if  they  would  keep  the  thing  secret;  and  having- 
caused  her  to  be  hid  for  some  days,  one  morn¬ 
ing  he  put  on  an  air  01  gaiety,  and  told  the 
Spanish  chiefs,  who  were  with  him,  that  he 
had,  the  night  before,  had  a  dream,  which 
foretold  him  some  happy  event  by  the  favour 
of  the  gods.  After  this,  he,  according  to  cus¬ 
tom,  gave  audience  to  those  who  had  business 
with  him.  The  hind  was  on  a  sudden  let  go, 
and,  seeing  Sertorius,  came  skipping  to  him, 
laid  her  head  upon  his  knees,  and  licked  his 
right  hand  which  he  held  out  to  her.  Sertorius 
caressed  her  with  an  extreme  tenderness,  even 
to  shedding  some  tears.  The  barbarians  were 
at  first  struck  with  astonishment,  but  then,  re¬ 
covering  themselves,  shouted  loudly  for  joy,  re¬ 
garding  him  as  a  favourite  of  heaven,  and  as  a 
person  above  the  rank  of  mortal  men. 

At  the  arrival  of  Meteilus,  Pompey  would  Piut.  in 
have  lowered  his  fasces  before  him,  as  before  Po“'i’' 
his  senior  and  superior;  bur  Meteilus  would 
not  suffer  it;  indeed  he  always  treated  Pompey 
as  his  colleague  and  equal  (with  this  exception 

b  b  2 
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YBel'chr!‘  onty:>  that  when  they  encamped  together, 
Metellus  alone  gave  the  word) ;  and  to  Me- 
tellus’s  opinion  Pompey  constantly  paid  a  re¬ 
spectful  deference. 

The  two  generals,  in  this  perfect  concert, 
marched  in  quest  of  Sertorius,  and,  at  length, 
forced  him  to  a  battle.  The  armies  met  near 
Segontia7;  the  action  continued  from  noon  till 
after  sun-set.  Sertorius  faced  Pompey,  who,  in 
this  engagement,  lost  his  quasstor  Memmius, 
the  bravest  officer  in  his  army,  together  with  a 
great  number  of  men  :  but  Sertorius  could  not 
improve  the  advantage,  which  this  gave  him, 
being  necessitated  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  his 
left  wing,  which,  under  the  conduct  of  Per- 
perna,  was  almost  entirely  defeated  by  Me¬ 
tellus.  A  terrible  slaughter  of  this  general’s 
troops  was  now  made,  and  he  himself  wounded, 
having  exposed  his  person  with  great  bravery 
and  intrepidity :  but  this  very  wound  gained 
him  the  day ;  for  his  soldiers,  who  both  loved 
and  honoured  him,  seeing  the  hurt  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  and  the  consequent  danger  he  was  in 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  grief 
and  rage  augmented  their  strength,  and  ani¬ 
mated  them  to  such  vigorous  efforts,  as  the 
Spaniards  were  utterly  unable  to  withstand; 
and  Sertorius  failed  of  victory,  when  he  ima¬ 
gined  himself  sure  of  it. 

Urged  by  necessity,  he  had  now  recourse  to 
his  usual  expedient  in  like  cases :  he  dis¬ 
banded  his  army,  and  with  a  small  number 
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of  brave  soldiers,  retired  into  a  strong  place  in  yb  k-  wi¬ 
the  mountains ;  and  there  he  began  to  improve  7 5/ 

and  increase  the  fortifications,  as  if  he  intended 
to  sustain  a  siege.  By  this  he  effectually 
baffled  the  enemy;  who,  hoping  to  reduce  the 
place  in  a  short  time,  sat  down  before  it, 
ceased  their  pursuit  of  the  scattered  flying 
Spaniards,  and  thereby  allowed  them  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  re-assemble  themselves,  strengthened 
with  considerable  recruits.  He  had  ordered 
them  to  give  him  notice  so  soon  as  they  were 
collected  into  a  body  sufficiently  strong  to 
keep  the  field.  The  expected  notice  received, 
he,  without  delay,  sallied  out,  and,  having 
easily  forced  a  passage  through  the  enemy,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  that  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  him.  And  now  by  marches,  and  counter¬ 
marches,  he  harassed  and  quite  tired  out  the 
aripies  of  Metellus  and  Pompey ;  kept  them,  Piut.  in 
by  frequent  ambushes,  in  constant  perplexity;  Sert' 
cut  off'  the  provisions  that  were  coming  to 
them  by  land  ;  prevented,  by  his  cruizers,  their 
receiving  any  supplies  by  sea;  and  at  length 
reduced,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  to  aban¬ 
don  all  that  part  of  Spain  which  had  submitted 
to  him.  Metellus  retired  into  farther  Spain  ;  ^  Epif- 
Pompey  into  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

[Great  commotions  are  said  to  have  been  at 
Borne  during  the  present  year,  on  occasion  of 
Sylla’s  innovations  with  regard  to  the  tribune- 
ship.  He  had  very  much  abridged  (as  we  have  Vid-  sup>-- 
seen)  the  powers  belonging  to  that  magistracy:  P’ J  " 
but  he  was  no  sooner  dead,  than  the  tribunes 
exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  recover  their 
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ancient  rights ;  an  attempt  which  produced 
75.  perpetual  war  between  them  and  the  consuls: 
and  the  conflict  was  more  sharp  than  ever  this 
year,  when  the  consul  Curio8  maintained 
against  the  tribune  Sicmius  the  changes  made 

Saiiust.  by  bylla.  Nor  were  the  disputes  between 

Hist.  111.  in  “  "  .  1 

orat.Ma-  these  terminated  by  speeches,  but  by  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  Sicinius,  Curio  being  suspected 
of  the  crime. 

Freinshem.  In  the  same  consulship,  was  a  deputation 
from  the  senate  to  collect  from  every  quarter, 
all  that  could  be  found  of  the  Sibylline  oracles. 
The  books  which  contained  them  had  seven 
years  before  been  consumed  in  the  burning  of 
the  capitol.  From  Erythrae  (a  city  of  iEolis,  the 
supposed  country  of  the  Sybil),  Ilium,  Samos, 


8  Cicero  (in  Brut.  213,  &  seq.)  tells  us,  that  Curio  was  an 
orator  of  a  singular  cast ;  that  he  was  extremely  ignorant, 
and  had  nothing  to  entitle  him  to  the  name  of  orator,  but  an 
abundant  flow  of  words,  and  a  florid  diction:  that  his  me¬ 
mory  sometimes  failed  him  entirely,  insomuch,  that  one 
day,  in  a  cause,  where  they  were  on  opposite  sides,  Curio 
rising  up  to  speak,  forgot,  that  moment,  all  he  had  intended 
to  say,  and  was  reduced  to  complain,  that  the  adverse  party 
had  deprived  him  of  his  memory  by  enchantments.  As  to 
his  action,  it  was  perfectly  ridiculous ;  his  arms,  while  he 
spoke,  moving  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  which  gave 
occasion  to  Sicinius,  who  had  a  good  deal  of  humour,  and 
more  impudence,  to  make  a  smart  jest  upon  him.  The  two 
consuls  being  on  the  rostra  in  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  Octavius  being  forced  to  keep  sitting,  wrapped  up  in 
cloths  with  cataplasms  and  fomentations,  Curio  spoke  in 
the  name  of  both.  When  he  had  done,  Sicinius  addressing 
himself  to  Octavius, — “  You  can  never  sufficiently  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  obligations  you  have  to  your  colleague:  for  if  he 
had  not  swung  his  arms  about  as  usual,  the  flies  would 
have  eat  you  up,  before  this  time.” 

7 
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Sicily,  and  several  cities  of  Italy,  the  deputies 
made  a  collection  of  verses  which  went  under 
the  name  of  the  Sibyl ;  but  in  which  Varro, 
by  the  acrostics  (or  initial  letters)  discovered 
numerous  interpolations.] 

The  affairs  of  Sertorius  were  probably  in  y.  r.  678. 
the  situation  above-mentioned,  when  [during  74. 
the  consulship  of  L.  Octavius  and  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta]  he  received  an  embassy  from  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  offering  him  the  aid  of 
money  and  ships,  and  demanding,  in  return, 
the  cession  of  Asia,  which  he  had  been  obliged 
to  abandon  by  his  treaty  with  Sylla. 

This  prince  was  meditating  a  renewal  of  ^jjP'  M 
the  war  with  the  Romans.  He  had  at  his  Piut.in 
court  two  Roman  fugitives,  L.  Fannius  and  L. 

Magius,  formerly  companions  and  friends  of 
Fimbria.  Their  hatred  of  Sylla  recommended 
them  to  Mithridates,  and  they  supported  them* 
selves  in  his  favour  by  flattery.  As  they  had 
formerly  adhered  to  the  party,  of  which  Ser¬ 
torius  now  protected  the  remains,  they  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  king  the  thought  of  making  an 
alliance  with  him  :  they  compared  the  king 
to  Pyrrhus,  and  Sertorius  to  Hannibal,  and 
nothing  was  to  stand  before  two  such  great 
generals. 

Sertorius,  at  the  head  of  his  senate,  gave 
audience  to  the  king’s  ambassadors  ;  and  when 
they  were  withdrawn,  he  brought  the  affair 
under  deliberation.  The  senators  were  una¬ 
nimously  for  accepting  the  king’s  offers  j  for 
they  wanted  both  money  and  ships ;  and  they 
considered  what  the  king  asked  in  return,  as 
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YbS‘S'  onI^  an  emPty  title-  Sertorius,  however,  dif- 
74.  fered  from  them  in  opinion.  He  said,  he 
should  not  object  to  the  king’s  seizing  Bithy- 
nia  and  Cappadocia,  countries  always  governed 
by  kings,  and  to  which  the  Romans  had  no 
ancient  title  :  but  that,  as  to  Asia  Minor,  of 
which  they  were  lawfully  possessed,  at  the 
time  when  that  prince  endeavoured  to  deprive 
them  of  it,  and  which,  after  he  had  been  driven 
out  of  it  by  Fimbria,  he  had  renounced  by  a 
solemn  treaty,  he  would  never  consent  that  it 
should  fall  under  the  power  of  Mithridates. 
He  added,  “  I  ought  to  make  my  power 
subservient  to  the  aggrandizing  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  not  aggrandize  myself  by  its 
losses  and  decrease.  A  brave  man,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  desires  to  conquer  with  glory ;  but  he  will 
think  life  itself  too  dearly  purchased,  if  at  the 
price  of  base  proceedings.” 

When  this  answer  was  brought  to  Mithri¬ 
dates  by  his  ambassadors,  it  astonished  him 
extremely.  “  What  orders  then,”  said  he, 
“  would  Sertorius  send,  did  he  preside  in  the 
senate  at  Rome,  he  who,  while  banished,  pro¬ 
scribed,  and  driven  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  sea,  sets  bounds  to  my  dominions,  and 
threatens  me  with  war,  if  I  make  any  attempts 
upon  Asia  ?”  The  treaty  was  concluded,  upon 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  Sertorius  :  it  im¬ 
ported  that  Mithridates  should  have  Bithynia 
and  Cappadocia  :  that  Sertorius  should  send 
him  a  general  and  some  troops,  and  should 
receive  from  the  king  three  thousand  talents, 
and  forty  ships.  Sertorius  dispatched  one  of 
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h]is  senators,  named  M.  Marius,  into  Asia; 
and  to  this  proconsul  of  Sertorius’s  creating;  74. 
were  all  the  honours  of  that  office  paid  in  the 
army  of  Mithridates.  If  any  city  of  Asia  was 
taken,  Marius  entered  it  in  pomp,  preceded  by 
his  lictorswith  their  rods  and  axes,  and  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  king  of  Pontus,  who  condescended  to 
take  the  second  place.  The  proconsul  granted 
liberty  to  some  of  the  Asiatic  cities ;  to  others 
immunities  and  exemptions,  all  in  the  name 
of  Sertorius,  without  permitting  Mithridates 
to  perform  any  act  of  sovereignty. 

To  return  to  the  war  in  Spain.  Pompey, 
as  was  before  mentioned,  being  reduced  by 
Sertorius  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  wrote  thence  a  letter  to 
the  senate,  in  very  high  and  menacing  terms,  Sal]ust 
complaining  that  they  suffered  him  to  want  Hist-  '• 
every  thing  ;  that  during  the  three  years  of 
his  command  in  Spain,  he  had  scarce  received 
the  money  necessary  for  the  expense  of  one  ; 
and  he  concluded  with  this  declaration:  <e  I 
have  not  only  exhausted  my  estate,  but  my 
credit :  I  have  no  resource  but  in  you  :  if  you 
fail  me,  I  give  you  notice,  that  my  army,  and 
the  war  itself,  will  soon  be  in  Italy.” 

When  this  letter  arrived  at  Rome,  L.  Lici-  Y.  r.  679. 
nius  Lucullus  and  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  were  in  Bef^Chr- 
the  consulship.  As  Lucullus  ardently  desired  378  c°ns- 
to  have  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Mithri-  D.  .  . 
dates,  and  was  apprehensive  that  Pompey  only  Pomp.  & 
sought  a  pretext  for  quitting  the  war  in  Spain, 
that  he  might  come  to  Rome,  and  dispute  with 
him  the  other  employment,  which  was  far 
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YBef.  chr.9'  more  easy  and  more  lucrative,  he  spared  no 
„  pains  to  keep  him  at  a  distance,  and  with  that 
view  caused  all  the  money  he  demanded  to  be 
sent  to  him.  This  supply  put  Pompey  into  a 
condition  to  return  out  of  Gaul  into  Spain. 

Metellus,  to  get  the  better  of  Sertorius, 
took  measures  of  another  sort.  He  set  a  price 
upon  his  head,  promising  by  proclamation,  to 
any  Roman  who  should  kill  him,  a  hundred 
talents  and  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land ; 
and  in  case  the  assassin  were  an  exile,  liberty 
pint,  in  to  return  home.  Plutarch  observes,  that  this 
did  not  suit  well  with  that  contempt  of  Ser¬ 
torius,  which  Metellus  always  affected  in  his 
discourses,  styling  him  Sylla’s  fugitive,  and 
calling  his  followers  the  fragments  of  Garbo’s 
shipwreck.  How  sincere  and  extreme  a  dread 
he  had  of  the  superior  abilities  of  Sertorius, 
he  manifested  yet  more  fully  (as  the  same  his¬ 
torian  remarks)  by  his  frantic  joy,  on  occasion 
of  some  small  advantage  he  imagined  he  had 
obtained  over  him.  He  caused  himself  to  be 
Sallust,  ap.  saluted  emperor  jTimperator]  by  his  soldiers ; 

altars  were  erected,  and  sacrifices  offered  to 
13‘  him  in  the  cities  through  which  he  passed : 
choirs  of  young  men  and  maidens  sang  hymns 
to  his  praise  ;  and  little  figures  of  victory  were 
made  to  descend  (as  in  puppet-shows),  and, 
in  the  midst  of  artificial  thunder  and  lightning, 
put  crowns  upon  his  head.  All  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  most  magnificent  and  costly  en¬ 
tertainments,  which  he  gave  in  celebration  of 
his  mighty  achievement ;  and,  at  these  feast- 
ings,  the  ridiculous  oaf,  drinking  and  staring. 
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sat  in  state,  his  august  person  being  clothed 
in  the  proper  robe  of  triumph. 

Sertonus  had  little  to  fear  from  the  prowess 
of  such  an  enemy,  but  much  from  a  spirit 
of  sedition  vhich  prosperity  had  given  birth 
to,  among  the  Romans  of  his  own  army. 
Whilst  the  danger  was  great  and  imminent, 
fear  kept  ail  submissive  to  the  only  man  who 
could  protect  them  :  but  when  chat  fear  was 
removed,  envy  and  jealousy  took  place.  Per- 
pe’ina,  who,  from  the  beginning  (as  formerly 
mentioned)  aspired  to  the  chief  command,  was 
the  most  active  in  spreading  whispers.  <c  What 
evil  genius  lias  made  us  quit  one  unhappy 
state,  to  precipitate  ourselves  into  a  worse  ? 
Our  own  country,  where  we  might  have  lived 
in  peace  and  quiet,  we  forsook,  because  we 
disdained  to  obey  Sylla,  whom  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse  obeyed  ,  and  we  came  hither  to  live  in 
liberty.  And  here  we  are  become  the  most 
abject  slaves  ;  nay,  have  voluntarily  subjected 
ourselves  to  be  the  guards  and  satellites  of  a 
banished  fugitive.  He  calls  us  the  senate  :  a 
vain  title  that  exposes  us  to  ridicule.  Noble 
senators  indeed  are  we,  who  suffer  from  him 
the  same  imperious  and  insolent  treatment, 
as  the  barbarians  of  Spain  and  Lusitania !” 

Discourses  of  this  kind  had  their  effect9; 

9  Appian  tells  us,  that  when  Metellus  and  Pompey  re¬ 
turned  into  Spain,  after  passing  a  winter  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  when  their  armies  approached  that  of  Sertorius,  many 
of  his  Roman  soldiers  deserted  to  them,  which  put  him  into 
such  wrath,  that  he  cruelly  treated  others  who  were  inno¬ 
cent,  and  that  this  produced  a  general  discontent  among  his 
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^Be^’chr9'  an^  though  the  discontented  feared  the  power 

3787Cons  $ertorius  t0°  much  to  hazard  an  open  re- 
volt,  yet  they  contrived  to  ruin  him  with  the 
Spaniards,  by  treating  them  harshly,  and  load¬ 
ing  them  with  taxes,  as  if  by  his  order.  From 
hence  arose  commotions  and  revolts  among 
those  nations ;  and  the  persons,  whom  he  sent 
to  remedy  these  evils,  designedly  made  them 
more  difficult  to  be  cured.  That  Sertorius, 
under  these  disadvantages,  lost  ground  before 
Metellus  and  Pompey,  will  easily  be  sup¬ 
posed  ;  and  we  are  told,  that,  exasperated 
by  bad  success,  and  reduced  to  extremities  by 
revolts,  he  forsook  his  former  character  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  let  the  weight  of  his  wrath 
against  the  parents  fall  upon  the  children 
whom  he  had  caused  to  be  educated  at  Osca, 
of  whom  he  killed  some,  and  sold  the  rest1. 


Romans  :  but  what  most  of  all  alienated  their  minds  from 
him  was,  that  he  placed  all  his  confidence  in  the  Spaniards, 
forming  of  them  the  guard  of  his  person  :  and  that  the 
Spaniards,  proud  of  the  preference,  contemptuously  re¬ 
proached  the  Romans  with  want  of  fidelity.  The  historian 
adds,  that  Sertorius  would  have  been  entirely  abandoned 
by  them,  but  for  the  need  they  knew  they  had  of  so  great  a 
captain. 

M.  Crevier  has  inserted  these  facts  into  his  text ;  though 
Plutarch  gives  not  the  least  hint  of  them ;  and  they  are 
neither  probable  nor  very  consistent  with  the  removal  of 
that  fear  of  the  enemy,  which,  Plutarch  tells  us,  had  kept 
them  submissive,  while  under  its  influence  ;  nor  with 
other  particulars  of  Plutarch’s  relation,  as  the  reader  may 
observe. 

May  it  not  be  reasonably  questioned,  whether  Plutarch 
had  any  better  authority  for  this  story,  concerning  the 
children,  than  some  aristocratic  party-writer  ?  Would  the 
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Among  those  whom  Perperna  drew  into  his 
conspiracy,  was  Manius,  an  officer  in  the  army,  PIut  jn 
who,  at  that  time,  loved  a  certain  youth  ;  to  Sert- 
whom,  in  order  to  engage  his  affections,  he 
discovered  the  secret ;  boasting  that  in  a  few 
days  he  should  be  a  person  of  great  power  and 
authority  :  but  the  youth  having  more  inclina¬ 
tion  for  Aufidius,  disclosed  all  to  him,  who 
was  likewise  one  in  the  conspiracy,  but  knew 
not  that  Manius  was  engaged  therein.  Upon 
the  youth’s  naming  Perperna,  Grgecinus,  and 

Spaniards  so  soon  have  forgot  these  murders  ?  Yid.  infr. 
p.  383. 

He  adds,  that,  on  account  of  this  cruel  proceeding  of 
Sertorius,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  some  believed  his 
former  mildness  and  clemency  to  have  been  mere  disguise 
and  art,  the  dictate  of  reflection,  and  what  the  necessity  of 
his  affairs  prompted  him  to.  The  historian-moralist  de¬ 
clares  himself  of  a  different  opinion :  for  though  he  holds 
that  real  solid  virtue,  confirmed  by  reason  and  habit,  will 
ever  beun  iform,  whatever  adversity  may  happen  ;  yet  he 
thinks,  that  a  man  of  the  gentlest  and  most  virtuous  dis¬ 
position  may  be  so  provoked  by  insolent  and  injurious 
treatment,  and  especially  by  ingratitude,  as  to  become 
wicked  and  cruel  towards  those  who  have  injured  and 
betrayed  him  ;  and  this  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  case 
with  Sertorius. 

The  same  moralist  leaves  it  problematical,  whether 
Sylla  (the  most  cruel  of  all  monsters)  was  not  once  a 
good-natured  man,  and  afterwards  spoilt  by  prosperity  and 
elevation. 

But  as  for  Marius,  he  was,  it  seems,  without  question, 
always  wicked  and  always  cruel,  cruel  by  nature;  his  rising 
to  power  made  no  change  in  him  in  that  respect.  [Plut, 
in  Syll.]  And  this  is  sufficiently  manifest  (though  there 
be  no  other  evidence  of  it,  nor  shadow  of  evidence)  from 
his  despising  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  Yid. 
supr.  p.  80. 
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Tief'chr9  °^iers»  wh°m  Aufidius  knew  to  be  con-spira- 

3787e  *ors’  ^ie  WaS  muc^  surPr^se^  aiui  terrified.  He 
made  slight  of  the  matter  to  the  youth,  and 
bid  him  not  regard  what  Manius,  a  vain 
boasting  fellow,  had  said  ;  and  then  going  im¬ 
mediately  to  Perperna,  gave  him  notice  of  the 
danger  they  were  in  of  a  discovery,  urging 
him  to  the  execution  of  their  design  without 
delay.  To  this  all  the  conspirators  having 
agreed,  they  provided  a  messenger,  who 
brought  to  Sertorius  counterfeit  letters,  im¬ 
porting  notice  of  a  victory  gained  by  one  of 
his  lieutenants  with  great  slaughter  of  the 
enemy.  Sertorius,  highly  pleased  with  the 
news,  performed  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  gods ;  at  the  close  of  which  Perperna  in¬ 
vited  him,  and  those  who  assisted  at  the  sacri¬ 
fice  (who  were  also  of  the  conspiracy)  to  an 
entertainment ;  and,  being  very  importunate* 
prevailed  with  him  to  come.  At  all  suppers 
and  entertainments  where  Sertorius  was  pre- 
sent,  great  decency  used  to  be  observed  :  for 
he  would  not  endure  to  hear  or  see  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  most  perfect  modesty.  But  at 
this  entertainment  the  conspirators,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  drunk,  began  to  hold  the  most  dis¬ 
solute  discourses,  proceeding  to  actions  of 
obscenity,  with  design  to  make  Sertorius 
angry.  He,  whether  because  he  had  a  natural 
abhorrence  of  such  licentious  deportment,  or 
because  he  perceived,  by  certain  signs  they 
made  to  each  other,  and  their  unwonted 
failure  of  respect  for  him,  something  of  their 
design,  changed  his  posture,  turning  upon  his 
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bed,  as  if  to  avoid  seeing  any  thing  more  of Y-  679. 
what  passed.  Perperna  seized  that  moment  ^s?^' 
for  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  He  took  a 
cup  full  of  wine,  and,  in  drinking,  let  the  cup 
fall.  This  was  the  signal  agreed  upon ;  An- 
tonius  instantly  drew  his  sword,  and,  being 
on  the  same  bed  with  Sertorius,  gave  him  the 
first  wound ;  then  throwing  himself  upon  his 
stomach,  seized  his  hands,  and  while  he  thus 
depiived  him  of  all  power  to  make  resistance, 
the  other  conspirators  with  many  stabs  dis-  app.  piut. 
patched  him*. 

Perperna,  so  soon  as  he  had  perpetrated 
his  crime,  was  for  reaping  the  fruit  of  it,  by 
taking  possession  of  the  command,  but  found 
some  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  death  of 
Sertorius,  so  treacherously  and  cruelly  mur¬ 
dered,  had  put  an  end  to  all  hatred  conceived 
against  him  by  the  multitude ;  compassion 
succeeded,  they  forgot  the  causes  he  had  given 
them  of  complaint,  and  remembered  only  his 
virtues;  the  Spaniards,  especially,  regretted 
the  loss  of  him,  and  looked  upon  the  assassins 
with  horror ;  many  states  revolted  on  the  first 
news  of  his  death,  and  made  their  submission 
either  to  Pompey  or  to  Metellus.  Neverthe¬ 
less  Perperna,  by  the  means  of  money,  pro¬ 
mises,  threats,  and  even  punishments,  aptly 
employed,  managed  so  artfully,  as  not  only  to 

It  would  seem  that  this  murder  was  committed  in  the 
year  680  ;  for  Sertorius  was  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  com¬ 
mand,  having  been  called  in  by  the  Lusitanians  in  the  se¬ 
cond  consulship  of  Sylla. 
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y.  r.  679.  hinder  the  army  from  disbanding  itself,  but 
engage  the  greater  part  of  it  to  accept  him  for 
their  general :  with  what  success  we  shall  see 
hereafter. 
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It  was  during  the  next  year  (680),  M.  Teren-- 
tius  Varro  Lucullus  and  C.  Cassius  being  con¬ 
suls,  that  the  war  of  Spartacus  broke  out  in 
Italy. 

In  the  city  of  Capua,  one  Lentulus  caused 
a  considerable  number  of  slaves,  most  of  them 
by  birth  Gauls  or  Thracians,  to  be  trained  to 
dros.  v.  24.  the  science  of  gladiators,  not  on  account  of 
any  crimes  by  them  committed,  but  for  his 
own  profit.  Of  these  wretches  two  hundred 
entered  into  a  plot  to  run  away ;  but  their 
design  having  been  discovered,  only  seventy- 
eight  of  them  could  put  it  in  execution,  and 
these  fled  with  no  other  arms  than  kitchen- 
knives  and  spits.  Nothing  in  appearance 
could  be  more  contemptible,  or  less  likely  to 
make  the  capital  of  the  universe  tremble  :  but 
in  a  government,  where  great  numbers  are 
discontented  with  their  condition,  the  least 
commotions  are  to  be  feared  :  and  it  happened 
that  those  fugitive  slaves  had  a  man  at  their 
head  who  was  alone  worth  an  army ;  a  man  of 
ability  and  courage,  skilful  to  employ  strata- 
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gem,  or  force,  intrepid  in  dangers,  fruitful  of  y.  r.  eso. 
expedients  in  adversity,  prudent  and  moderate  Be$2?hr‘ 
in  prosperity.  In  a  word,  a  hero  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  slave.  Such  was  Spartacus. 

He  had  too  great  a  spirit  to  reconcile  himself 
to  so  infamous  a  profession,  as  that  of  fighting 
for  the  amusement  of  spectators  ;  and  he  per¬ 
suaded  the  companions  of  his  fortune  to 
hazard  their  lives  rather  in  attempting  to 
recover  their  liberty.  However,  he  was  not 
the  only  leader  of  the  band:  Crixus  and  Oeno- 
maus  were  associated  with  him  in  the  com¬ 
mand  :  and  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  this 
division  of  authority,  was  not  among  the  least 
of  those  which  Spartacus  experienced  in  the 
execution  of  his  enterprise. 

They  had  scarcely  quitted  Capua,  when 
they  met  and  seized  a  carriage  loaded  with 
the  arms  of  gladiators,  arms  not  fit  for  war, 
but  better  than  those  with  which  they  had 
furnished  themselves;  and  these  they  soon 
after  exchanged  for  the  proper  arms  of  sol¬ 
diers;  for  a  body  of  the  Capuans  coming  out 
in  pursuit  of  them,  Spartacus  defeated  these 
pursuers,  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and 
aimed  his  little  band  with  their  spoils. 

This  first  success  augmented  their  number, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  embolden  them  to  keep 
the  field.  Claudius  Pulcher,  who  was  sent  from 
Rome  against  them,  found  them  posted  upon 
mount  Vesuvius.  He  encamped  at  the  foot  of 
that  mountain,  and  having  possessed  himself  of 
the  only  practicable  way  leading  to  the  summit 
( all  the  rest  being  steep  rock  and  precipice)  he 
vol.  vii.  c  c 
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YBef'chr°’  suPPosed  that  he  had  so  effectually  shut  up 
72.  the  rebels,  as  to  leave  them  no  possibility  of 
escaping.  Nevertheless,  the  slaves,  by  means 
of  ladders  made  of  vine-branches,  of  which 
they  found  abundance  upon  the  spot,  got  down 
the  rock :  one  only  remained  above  till  he 
had  thrown  down  to  his  comrades  their  arms $ 
and  then  he  likewise  descended  and  rejoined 
them.  And  now  Spartacus,  not  contented 
with  escaping  from  the  enemy,  attacked  them 
when  they  least  expected  it,  defeated  them, 
and  took  their  camp. 

This  second  victory  made  the  slaves  of  all 
the  neighbouring  country  flock  to  him,  inso¬ 
much  that  his  followers  soon  increased  to  ten 
thousand  j  and  because  he  wanted  arms  for  so 
great  a  number,  he  forged,  as  well  as  he  could, 
all  the  iron  he  could  get,  into  swords  and 
other  offensive  weapons,  and  made  shields  of 
basket  work,  covered  with  skins  of  beasts 
newly  killed.  Thus  armed,  they  ravaged  all 
Campania,  and,  in  some  considerable  cities, 
which  they  took  and  plundered,  committed  a 
thousand  cruelties  and  outrages  upon  such  as 
fell  into  their  hands,  though  Spartacus  did  his 
utmost,  by  remonstrances  and  intreaties,  to 
restrain  his  followers  from  these  excesses. 
Grown  insolent  by  success,  they  indulged 
themselves  in  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  their 
revenge  by  all  possible  indignities  toward  those 
they  had  formerly  feared. 

From  Rome,  it  being  now  perceived  that 
the  affair  was  serious,  they  sent  the  praetor  P. 
Varinius  against  the  rebels.  Spartacus  very 
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soon  defeated  Furius,  one  of  the  praetor’s  lieu-  J’c6h8r0‘ 
tenants,  who  commanded  a  detachment  of  72. 
two  thousand  men ;  and,  some  time  after, 
Cossinius,  whom  Plutarch  calls  the  counsellor 
and  colleague  of  Yarinius,  suffered  himself  to 
be  surprised  in  Lucania :  the  enemy  were 
very  near  taking  him  in  the  bath,  his  troops 
were  defeated,  his  camp  forced,  and  he  him¬ 
self  killed.  After  these  successes,  Spartacus 
vanquished  the  praetor  in  several  actions,  and 
at  length  took  his  fasces,  which  from  thence¬ 
forward  he  caused  to  be  borne  before  his  own 
person. 

Nevertheless,  this  glare  of  prosperity  did  Piut.  io 
not  so  dazzle  his  eyes,  as  to  hinder  him  from 
seeing,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  tri¬ 
umph  finally  over  the  lloman  power,  and  that, 
sooner  or  later,  he  must  unavoidably  sink  under 
it.  He  resolved  therefore  to  march  his  forces 
towards  the  Alps,  and  pass  those  mountains 
as  soon  as  he  could,  to  the  end  that  the  Gal¬ 
lic  and  Thracian  soldiers,  who  made  the  far 
greater  part  of  his  army,  might  retire  to  their 
respective  homes,  there  to  enjoy  in  peace  a 
liberty  that  had  cost  them  so  much  labour, 
and  so  many  perils  to  recover.  Wise  as  this 
counsel  was,  the  slaves,  because  hitherto  con¬ 
stantly  victorious,  rejected  it :  they  saw  them¬ 
selves  forty  thousand  strong,  and  being  full  of 
a  frantic  confidence,  and  allured  with  the  hope 
of  becoming  rich,  by  plundering  Italy,  had  no 
inclination  to  look  forward  to  more  distant 
consequences. 


c  c  2 
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When  the  consular  fasces  were  transferred 
to  L.  Gellius  Poplicola  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus  Claudianus,  the  troops  of  Spartacus  had 
increased  to  seventy  thousand  men.  Three 
armies  were  sent  against  them,  two  com¬ 
manded  by  the  two  consuls,  and  a  third  under 
the  praetor  Q.  Arrius.  The  dissension  and 
division  which  arose  among  the  enemy,  gave 
those  armies  an  advantage.  Spartacus  could 
not  keep  the  Gauls  of  his  army  in  obedience ; 
they  separated  from  him,  and,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  countryman  Crixus,  threw  them¬ 
selves  into  Apulia,  and  pillaged  the  country ; 
but  the  consul  Gellius  and  the  praetor  Arrius 
fell  upon  them  near  mount  Garganus  *,  and  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  of  which  their  body  con¬ 
sisted,  killed  twenty  thousand,  Crixus  himself 
falling  in  the  action. 

Spartacus,  not  discouraged,  nor  disconcerted 
by  this  disaster,  directed  his  march  through  the 
Apennines,  still  pursuing  his  design  of  gaining 
the  Alps,  and  quitting  Italy*  To  oppose  his 
progress,  the  consul  Lentulus  advanced;  a  ge¬ 
neral  of  whom  Sallust  doubts,  whether  his 
vanity  or  his  folly  were  the  greater.  Spartacus 
put  his  army  to  the  rout,  and  then,  turning 
back,  met  Gellius,  the  other  consul,  who  was 
coming  from  Apulia  to  inclose  him  between 
himself  and  his  colleague;  and  though  Gellius 
was  joined  by  the  praetor  Arrius,  Spartacus 
defeated  them  both  in  a  pitched  battle. 

It  was  a  custom  at  Rome  to  honour  the  fu¬ 
nerals  of  illustrious  persons  with  combats  of 
gladiators.  Spartacus,  on  occasion  of  this 
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victory,  caused  the  like  honours  to  be  paid  to 
the  manes  of  his  late  companion,  Crixus. — • 

Having  picked  out  three  hundred  of  the  stout¬ 
est  men  among  his  prisoners,  he  compelled 
them  to  fight  round  the  funeral  pile  which  he 
had  erected;  thus  retaliating  upon  the  Romans 
the  insult,  which  he  and  his  companions  had 
suffered  from  them.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
and  such  of  the  carriage-horses  as  were  unfit 
for  service,  he  caused  to  be  killed.  And  now 
seeing  the  number  of  his  soldiers  increased,  by 
reason  of  these  successes,  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand, he  entertained  the  bold  design 
of  marching  to  Rome:  however,  as  the  two  con¬ 
suls,  with  all  the  forces  they  could  assemble, 
posted  themselves  in  Picenum*,  in  his  way,  he  •  Marcadi 
dropped  that  project;  but  turning  against  the 
proconsul  C.  Cassius,  and  the  prsetor  Cn.  Man¬ 
lius,  defeated  them,  and  put  them  to  flight. 

The  senate  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  all 
their  generals  of  this  year,  who  had  suffered 
luxury  to  reign  in  their  camps,  so  that  disci¬ 
pline  had  lost  its  vigour 3.  New  consuls  were  y.  r.  682. 
chosen,  Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes,  and  P.  Cor-  BC70Chr‘ 
nelius  Lentulus4  Sura.  But  the  chief  de- 
pendence  of  the  republic  was  upon  Crassus,  PJut  in 
then  praetor ;  and  who,  in  Sylla’s  war,  had  Class- 
given  proof  both  of  his  courage,  and  of  his 
ability.  He  received  orders  to  march  against 

3  Military  rewards  were  lavished  ( says  Plutarch )  with¬ 
out  waiting  till  they  were  deserved.  Cato  refused,  as  not 
being  his  due,  those  that  were  offered  him  by  the  consul 
Gellius,  under  whom  he  served  at  this  time.  Plut.  in  Cat. 

4  This  was  the  Lentulus  concerned  afterwards  in  Cati¬ 
line’s  conspiracy. 
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Spartacus,  and  his  reputation  induced  many 
persons  of  the  first  rank  to  accompany  him  in 
this  war.  Crassus,  who  knew  that  no  success 
was  to  be  expected,  unless  strict  discipline 
were  observed  by  the  troops,  quickly  shewed 
that  he  resolved  to  re-establish  it.  He  had  de¬ 
tached  Mummius  with  two  legions  to  observe 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  but  with  orders  not 
to  hazard  a  battle,  or  even  a  skirmish.  Mum¬ 
mius,  nevertheless,  imagining  he  had  found  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  gaining  some  advan¬ 
tage,  came  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy. 
The  Roman  soldiers  fled  in  a  cowardly  manner, 
and  many  of  them  returned  to  the  camp  with¬ 
out  their  arms,  which  they  had  thrown  away  to 
run  the  faster.  Of  these  runaways,  Crassus 
decimated  fifty  of  the  most  faulty.  The  fifty 
criminals  were  executed  ignominiously  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  army ;  and  nothing  of  the 
like  nature  having  been  practised,  during  a 
great  length  of  time,  this  example  made  the 
deeper  impression.  Beside  this  severity,  Cras¬ 
sus  obliged  those  who  had  thrown  away  their 
arms  to  find  sureties  for  the  new  arms  he  fur¬ 
nished  them  with  ;  by  which  proceeding,  the 
Roman  soldiers  being  brought  to  fear  the  se¬ 
verity  of  their  general  more  than  the  swords 
of  their  enemies,  they  soon  retrieved  their 
honour.  Of  a  body  of  ten  thousand  slaves, 
Crassus  cut  in  pieces  two-thirds,  and  soon 
after  gained  an  advantage  over  Spartacus  him¬ 
self,  whom  he  drove  into  Lucania. 

Spartacus  continued  retiring  towards  Rhe- 
gium,  having  formed  the  design  of  passing 
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into  Sicily,  in  which  island,  as  it  had  already 
been  the  theatre  of  two  wars  with  slaves,  he 

i  n  381  Cons. 

hoped  to  rekindle  a  fire  that  was  hardly  yet 
extinguished :  and  at  first,  fortune  seemed  to 
favour  his  hopes ;  for  there  happened  to  be  in 
the  streight  some  ships  belonging  to  pirates, 
with  whom  he  treated  for  transporting  two 
thousand  of  his  men  into  Sicily  ;  but  the  pi¬ 
rates,  having  received  his  money,  steered  a 
different  course.  And  when,  after  this,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  cross  the  streight  upon 
floats  and  rafts,  the  rapid  current  of  the  sea, 
which  presently  destroyed  those  weak  trans¬ 
ports,  convinced  him  of  the  impossibility  of 
succeeding  that  way.  Crassus,  in  the  mean 
time,  having  followed  him  in  his  march,  he 
found  himself  shut  up  within  the  peninsula  of 
Bruttium.  The  isthmus  between  the  two  seas 
is  about  thirty  miles  over :  across  this  isthmus, 
Crassus  caused  a  trench  to  be  cut  fifteen  feet 
in  depth,  and  as  many  in  breadth,  and  fortified 
it  with  a  strong  and  high  wall.  While  this 
work  was  carried  on,  Spartacus  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  disturb  the  workmen  :  his  thoughts 
were  wholly  intent  on  arming  his  followers: 
he  was  near  the  sea  on  three  sides,  and  in¬ 
vited  merchants  to  bring  to  his  camp,  not  gold 
and  silver,  but  iron.  Of  this  he  amassed  a 
great  quantity,  and,  having  caused  arms  to  be 
forged,  supplied  all  his  troops  abundantly. — 

And  now  his  great  affair  was  to  force  the 
barrier,  which  the  Romans  had  formed  to  shut 
him  up.  His  first  attempts  were  not  successful. 

To  make  his  troops  resolute  through  despair, 
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'SBe?!'ch!-?‘  cause(i  a  prisoner  to  be  crucified  at  the 
70-  head  of  his  camp,  that  they  might  see  with 
their  own  eyes  the  punishment  which  they 
must  undergo,  if,  failing  of  victory,  they 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  praetor.  At 
length,  in  a  tempestuous  night,  when  there 
fell  abundance  of  snow,  he  found  means  to  fill 
up  a  part  of  the  trench  with  earth  and  fascines, 
and  passed  his  whole  army  over  it. 

Crassus,  who  had  expected  to  conquer 
without  striking  a  blow,  was  in  such  a  con¬ 
sternation  at  the  escape  of  his  prey,  that  in  the 
first  emotion  of  his  fear,  he  wrote  to  the  senate, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  call  to  his  aid  both 
Varro  Lucullus,  then  returning  from  the  war 
of  Thrace,  and  Pompey,  who,  having  entirely 
re-established  the  tranquillity  of  Spain,  was  on 
his  way  home.  However,  he  soon  repented  his 
invitation  of  those  generals  to  join  him  :  for, 
having  learnt  that  the  Gallic  slaves,  not  in¬ 
structed  by  the  misfortune  and  death  of  Crixus, 
had  again  separated  themselves  from  Spartacus, 
he  fell  upon  them,  put  them  into  disorder,  and 
would  have  intirely  cut  them  off’,  if  Spartacus 
had  not  come  with  expedition  to  their  succour, 
rontin.  ii.  The  Gauls  still  encamped  separate  from 
Spartacus,  under  the  command  of  two  generals 
of  their  own  nation,  Gannicius  and  Castus. 
Crassus  found  means  to  deceive  Spartacus,  so 
as  to  make  him  think  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  Roman  forces  were  fronting  him,  while 
they  were  really  marching  against  the  other 
commander.  By  this  stratagem,  he  gained  a 
signal  victory,  which  almost  effaced  the  shame 
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of  the  preceding  defeats  sustained  by  the 
Romans.  He  recovered  five  Roman  eagles, 
twenty-six  ensigns,  and  five  fasces  with  their 
axes.  Thirty-five  thousand  of  the  enemy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  remained  Llb*xcvli- 
upon  the  spot.  Plutarch  makes  the  number  of  m 
the  killed  amount  to  only  twelve  thousand 
three  hundred.  And  he  observes,  that  those 
slaves  fought  with  so  much  resolution,  that,  of 
so  great  a  number,  only  two  received  their 
wounds  behind. 

Spartacus,  after  so  considerable  a  loss,  found 
it  necessary  to  retire  farther  from  the  praetor  ; 
and  he  marched  towards  Apulia.  Crassus  de-  plut  ibid- 
tached  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  his  quaestor, 
to  pursue  him.  These  officers,  despising  an 
enemy  that  fled,  followed  him  so  close  and  so 
incautiously,  that  they  gave  him  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  turning  upon  them,  and  fighting 
them  with  advantage.  The  Romans  fled  in 
great  disorder,  and  the  quaestor,  being  wound¬ 
ed,  did  not  escape  without  much  difficulty. 

This  success  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Spar¬ 
tacus  ;  his  soldiers  becoming  so  presumptuous 
thereupon  that  they  would  not  pursue  the 
route  he  had  directed  them  to  take,  but  would 
have  him  turn  back  in  quest  of  Crassus.  There 
was  another  reason  which  determined  Sparta¬ 
cus  so  to  do.  He  had  received  advice  that 
Varro  Lucullus  was  arrived  at  Brundusium, 
and  this  made  him  apprehend  being  inclosed 
between  two  armies.  Crassus  no  less  desired 
a  decisive  battle,  because  Pompey  approached ; 
and  the  friends  of  this  general,  who  was  very 
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popular,  said  publicly  at  Rome,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  send  him  against  Spartacus ;  for 
that  he  alone  was  born  to  put  an  end  to  the 
wars  that  were  shameful  to  the  Roman  name. 
Crassus,  therefore,  being  no  less  desirous  of 
fighting  than  Spartacus,  they  soon  came  to  a 
general  action. 

On  this  occasion,  Spartacus,  being  de¬ 
termined  either  to  conquer  or  die,  killed  his 
horse  at  the  head  of  his  army,  saying  to  his 
soldiers,  that  if  he  proved  victorious,  he 
should  have  horses  enough  ;  if  vanquished,  he 
should  have  no  want  of  them.  Fighting  like 
a  man  in  despair,  he  broke  through  the  thickest 
battalions,  killed  two  centurions  with  his  own 
hand,  in  endeavouring  to  come  at  the  person 
of  Crassus  :  his  efforts  were  vain,  and  he  fell 
dead  covered  with  a  multitude  of  wounds. 
Upon  his  fall,  his  soldiers  all  fled,  and  the 
conquerors  gave  no  quarter :  forty  thousand 
slaves  remained  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Nevertheless,  a  considerable  number  es¬ 
caped  the  slaughter,  and  formed  themselves 
into  different  bands.  One  of  these,  consisting 
of  about  five  thousand,  who  were  making 
their  way  to  the  Alps,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Pompey. 

He  happened,  at  this  time,  to  be  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Spain  j  where  he  had,  without  much 
difficulty,  put  an  end  to  the  war.  For  though 
Perperna  had  prevailed  with  the  army  (as  was 
before  mentioned)  to  submit  to  his  command, 
yet,  not  having  the  military  talents  of  Ser- 
torius,  it  was  but  sport  to  Pompey  to  subdue 
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him.  Stupidly  running  into  a  snare  which  Yje^’c^2, 
Pompey  had  laid  for  him,  he  was  intirely  de-  to. 
feated,  his  army  dispersed,  his  principal  of- 
ficers  killed  on  the  spot,  and  he  himself  taken 
prisoner. 

Perperna,  to  save  his  life,  signified  to  Pom¬ 
pey,  that  in  Sertorius’s  papers  he  had  found 
proof  of  secret  correspondence  held  with  him 
by  many  persons  at  Rome,  even  some  consu- 
lars  and  other  principal  senators  ;  that  he  had 
in  his  hands  their  original  letters,  by  which 
they  invited  Sertorius  to  bring  his  army  into 
Italy.  Pompey  is  much  praised  for  his  pru¬ 
dence  and  generosity  on  this  occasion.  He 
knew  that  the  best  way  of  quieting  the  discon¬ 
tents  of  the  city  was  to  free  the  Marians  from 
those  fears,  which  a  consciousness  of  guilt 
would  suggest,  rather  than  push  them  to  the 
necessity  of  seeking  their  security  in  a  change 
of  affairs,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  state.  He 
caused,  therefore,  all  Sertorius’s  papers  to  be 
brought  to  him;  and  he  burnt  them  without 
reading  them  himself,  or  suffering  any  other 
person  to  read  them.  And,  lest  Perperna 
should  divulge  something  of  what  he  knew, 
and  mention  names,  he  would  not  once  see 
him,  but  caused  him  to  be  instantly  put  to 
death.  Of  the  other  persons  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  Sertorius,  several  were  taken  by 
Pompey’s  soldiers,  and  killed  by  his  order  : 
some  fled  into  Africa,  where  the  Moors  shot 
them  to  death  with  arrows.  One  only  escaped ; 
a  wretch,  who,  hated  by  all  that  knew  him, 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  beggary. 
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Y.  R.  682.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Perperna,  the 
e-70.  r  remainder  of  the  party  had  no  resource,  but  in 
the  victor’s  clemency.  The  towns  of  Spain 
eagerly  made  their  submission  ;  two  only  ven¬ 
tured  to  stand  out,  and  both  these  were  taken 
and  destroyed.  Thus  ended  the  war  in  the 
consulship  of  Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes,  and  P. 
Cora.  Lentulus  Sura  (year  of  Rome  682),  after 
it  had  lasted  ten  years  :  and  thus  expired  the 
last  remains  of  Marius’s  faction. 

Plin.  vii.  Pompey  erected,  in  the  Pyrenees,  many 
monuments  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his 
exploits.  On  these  monuments  were  inscrip¬ 
tions,  importing  that,  in  the  country  between 
the  Alps  and  the  extremities  of  further  Spain, 
he  had  subjected  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  cities. 

In  his  return  home,  he  accidentally  fell 
in  with  that  band  of  fugitive  slaves  before- 
mentioned,  a  remnant  of  the  army  of  Sparta- 
cus.  He  put  them  all  to  the  sword  ;  and,  on 
this  foundation,  and  on  this  alone,  was  for 
ascribing  to  himself  the  glory  of  having  ter¬ 
minated  that  war.  He  wrote  to  the  senate, 
Sfc.  in  that  Crassus  had  indeed  put  the  slaves  to  flight, 
Ierp1,:ov'  5‘  but  that  he  had  plucked  up  the  war  by  the 
Leg.  Manii.  roots>  Cicero,  too,  from  a  particular  dislike 

30.  pro  7  7  1  t 

Sext.  31.  of  Crassus,  affected,  in  his  public  speeches,  to 
give  Pompey  the  honour  of  finishing  that  war, 
declaring,  that  the  very  fame  of  his  coming  had 
broke  the  force  of  it,  and  his  presence  ex¬ 
tinguished  it.  History,  however,  has  done 
Crassus  justice,  and  has  transmitted  his  name 
to  us  with  this  praise,  that  by  his  vigilance, 
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ability,  and  courage,  he,  in  the  space  of  six 
months,  happily  terminated  a  war,  which  had  Dros  ,  v 
alarmed  the  Romans,  not  mueh  less  than  even 
that  of  Hannibal.  Six  thousand  of  the  run¬ 
aways,  who  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  were  crucified  along  the  road  from 
Capua  to  Rome. 

As  to  quelling  the  revolt  in  Spain,  nobody 
at  Rome  durst  venture,  either  in  earnest  or  in 
jest,  to  ascribe  the  least  portion  of  the  merit 
to  any  other  than  Pompey  ;  so  great  a  fa¬ 
vourite  he  was  of  the  multitude.  And  for  this 
achievement  he  was  decreed  a  second  triumph, 
though  still  a  private  citizen,  and  of  the  eques¬ 
trian  rank. 

Crassus,  on  account  of  the  mean  condition  *v- 
of  the  enemies  he  had  vanquished,  obtained  cic.  in  pi*, 
only  the  lesser  triumph  or  ovation.  Permission,  24, 
however,  was  given  him  by  the  senate,  at  his 
request,  to  wear,  in  the  triumphal  procession, 
instead  of  the  crown  of  myrtle,  the  crown  of 
laurel,  which  had  hitherto  been  appropriated  to 
the  greater  triumph  s. 

5  This  year  [682]  abounded  with  triumphs  at  Rome.  For, 
besides  those  of  Crassus  and  Pompey,  and  Metellus  (for  he 
too  had  the  like  honour),  M.  Terentius  Varro  Lucullus  had 
a  triumph  for  his  conquest  of  Thrace.  In  the  year  679,  he 
had  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  L.  Lucullus,  in  the  consul¬ 
ship  ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  his  magistracy,  had  Mace-  / 

donia  for  his  province.  [Plut.  in  Lucul.]  According  to 
Florus  [iii.  4.]  he  had  pushed  on  his  conquests  as  far  as  the 
Tanais,  and  the  Palus  Maeotis  :  he  subdued  likewise  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea,  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  to  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace,  and  from  Apollonia, 
a  city  upon  that  coast,  brought  away  a  colossus  of  Apollo, 
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Crassus  and  Pompey  are  chosen  consuls  fur  the  year  683. 
Pompey  makes  his  court  to  the  people,  by  repealing  some 
of  Sylla's  laws. 

y.  r.  6S2.  The  time  for  the  great  elections  drew  nigh  : 

Bef70Chr'  both  the  victorious  generals  aspired  to  the 
consulship,  and  neither  of  them  had  disbanded 
his  army.  Many  persons  at  Rome  were  ap- 
piut.  m  prchensive  lest  Pompey,  after  the  example  of 
i^°cr;.ss&  Sylla,  should  make  himself  master  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  :  and  Crassus  declared,  that  he 
would  not  disband  his  troops,  unless  those  of 
Pompey  were  likewise  dismissed.  The  ap¬ 
prehensions,  which  these  things  occasioned, 
Pompey  removed  at  once,  by  promising  to 
dismiss  his  soldiers  so  soon  as  his  triumph 
should  be  over. 

As  to  the  consulship,  there  were  some  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  be  surmounted  with  regard  to 
Pompey.  He  was  born  in  the  647th  year  of 
Rome,  and  therefore  was  not  at  this  time  full 
thirty-six  years  old,  and,  to  be  elected  consul, 


thirty  cubits  high,  which  he  placed  in  the  capitol.  He  spent 
only  two  campaigns  in  these  expeditions.  Cicero  gives  the 
epithet  of  triumphal  to  Macedonia,  because  it  furnished  so 
many  occasions  of  triumphing  to  the  Roman  generals.  Pro- 
vincia  ex  omnibus  una  maxime  triumphalis.  Cic.  in  Pis.  44. 

Cornelius  Dolabella  (consul  in  the  year  672)  had  obtain¬ 
ed  a  triumph  for  his  successes  in  that  country.  And  Scri- 
bonius  Curio  (consul  in  the  year  677)  being  sent  thither 
the  next  year  after  his  consulship,  had  subdued  the  Dar- 
danians  to  the  north,  and  had  likewise  conquered  Mcesia, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  Dacia. 
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forty-three  was  the  legal  age.  It  would  be  VgJ  c^sr2* 
strange  to  see  a  man  placed  in  the  highest  '7®^ns 
magistracy,  before  he  was  capable  by  law  of 
pretending  even  to  the  lowest 6 !  But  so  great 
and  so  universal  was  the  admiration  of  him, 
that  the  senate  dispensed  with  the  laws  in  his 
favour  ;  and  Crassus  (who  needed  no  such  dis¬ 
pensation)  found  it  not  prudent  to  stand  can¬ 
didate  without  asking  his  consent.  Pompey, 
highly  flattered  by  an  application  of  that  sort 
from  so  considerable  a  man,  and  having  long 
wished  for  an  occasion  to  do  him  a  friendly  p^pm& 
office,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  to  an  assembly  in  Ciass* 
of  the  people,  that  he  should  be  no  less 
obliged  to  them  for  giving  him  Crassus  to  be 
his  colleague,  than  for  their  bestowing  the 
consulship  upon  himself.  Both  were  unani¬ 
mously  elected :  after  which  both  triumphed 
for  their  victories  in  the  wars  they  had  respec¬ 
tively  conducted  ;  and  Pompey,  the  very  next 
day  after  his  triumph,  took  possession  of  the  1v?.KcPa3^ 
consulship.  As  if  he  had  been  born  to  com¬ 
mand,  he  made  his  first  entry  into  the  senate 
in  the  proper  post  to  preside  in  it. 

c  Quidtam  singulare,quam  utlegilus  solutus  ex  S.  consulto 
consul  antejieret,  quam  ullum  alium  magistratum per  leges  ca¬ 
per  elicuisset.  Cic.  pro  lege  Manil.  xxi.  The  aedileship  was 
the  tirst  office  that  was  properly  called  a  magistracy,  and 
what  could  not  regularly  be  obtained  till  after  an  interval  of 
live  years  from  the  qusestorship  ;  and  the  qusestorian  age  (in 
the  latter  times  of  the  republic)  was  the  same  with  the  sena¬ 
tor  i  an,  thirty  years  complete  :  for  Cicero,  who  declares  in 
some  of  his  speeches,  that  he  had  acquired  all  the  honours 
of  the  city,  without  repulse  in  any,  and  each  in  its  proper 
year,  or  as  soon  as  he  could  pretend  to  it,  yet  did  not  obtain 
the  qusestorship  till  he  had  passed  through  his  thirtieth  year. 

See  Middl.  Treat,  on  the  Roman  Senate,  p.  93,  9i. 
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M.  LlCINIUS  CrASSUS  \  ?fYm<nik 
Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  8,  ^onsuis*  % 
The  misunderstanding  between  Crassus  and 
Pompey  revived  very  soon  after  their  taking 


7  Crassus’s  father  and  elder  brother  lost  their  lives  in 
the  massacres  of  Marius  and  Cinna;  but  he  himself  escaped 
into  Spain,  where  he  had  contracted  a  numerous  acquaint¬ 
ance,  while  his  father  was  praetor  of  that  country;  and  he 
lay  there  concealed  till  Sylla's  return  to  Italy,  whither  he 
presently  resorted  to  him,  in  hopes  to  revenge  the  ruin  of 
his  fortune  and  family  on  the  opposite  faction.  As  he  was 
attached  to  Sylla’s  cause,  both  by  interest  and  inclination, 
so  he  was  much  considered  in  it ;  and  being  extremely 
greedy  and  rapacious,  made  use  of  all  his  credit  to  enrich 
himself  by  the  plunder  of  the  enemy,  and  the  purchase  of 
confiscated  estates ;  which  Cicero  calls  his  harvest.  By 
these  methods  he  raised  an  immense  wealth,  computed  at 
many  millions,  gathered  from  the  spoils  and  calamities  of 
his  country.  He  used  to  say,  that  no  man  could  be  reckoned 
rich,  who  was  not  able  to  maintain  an  army  out  of  his  own 
rents:  and,  if  the  accounts  of  antiquity  be  true,  the  number 
of  his  slaves  was  scarce  inferior  to  that  of  a  full  army ; 
which,  instead  of  being  a  burden,  made  one  part  of  his  re¬ 
venue  ;  being  all  trained  to  some  useful  art  or  profession, 
which  enabled  them  not  only  to  support  themselves,  but  to 
bring  a  share  of  profit  to  their  master.  Among  the  other 
trades  in  his  family,  he  is  said  to  have  had  above  five  hun¬ 
dred  masons  and  architects  constantly  employed  in  building 
or  repairing  the  houses  of  the  city.  He  had  contracted  an 
early  envy  to  Pompey,  for  his  superior  credit  both  with 
Sylla  and  the  people  ;  which  was  still  aggravated  by  Pom- 
pey’s  late  attempt  to  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  ending  the 
Servile  war:  but  finding  himself  wholly  unequal  to  his  rival 
in  military  fame,  he  applied  himself  to  the  arts  of  peace  and 
eloquence ;  in  which  he  obtained  the  character  of  a  good 
speaker ;  and  by  his  easy  and  familiar  address,  and  a  readi¬ 
ness  to  assist  all,  who  wanted  either  his  protection  or  his 
money,  acquired  a  great  authority  in  all  the  public  affairs.’’ 
Middleton’s  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  I.  p.  73. 

*  As  Pompey  had  never  been  a  senator  before  he  was 
consul,  and  was  therefore  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
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possession  of  the  consular  fasces,  and  they  did  Y-  R-  683- 
nothing  memorable  in  their  magistracy,  be-  69. 
side  making  their  court  to  the  people. 

Crassus,  having  consecrated  the  tenth  of  his  Piut.  in 
estate  to  Hercules,  gave  a  feast  to  the  whole  Cra  ’ 
city,  and  to  each  citizen  corn  for  three  months. 

Pompey  took  various  measures  to  establish  9  in 
himself  in  the  affection  of  the  multitude.  By 
ancient  institution,  the  Roman  knights,  when 

rules  of  the  house,  the  learned  Varro  furnished  him,  at  his 
request,  with  a  manual  of  instruction  in  relation  thereto. — 

A.  Gell.  xiv._ 

9  From  the  time  of  Pompey’s  first  coming  into  public  life,  Plut-  in 
the  people  of  Rome  ( says  Plutarch )  seem  to  have  entertained  Pomp‘ 
a  singular  affection  for  him  :  which  is  the  more  extraordi¬ 
nary,  as  he  was  the  son  of  a  most  detestable  and  most  de¬ 
tested  father,  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  (consul  in  the  year 664) 
a  man  infamous  for  rapaciousness,  for  murder,  and  for 
treachery  to  both  the  contending  factions.  Never  did  the  Vid.  supr. 
Romans  express  so  implacable  a  hatred  to  any  of  their  ge-  p de 
nerals,  as  to  this  man;  who  being  struck  dead  by  lightning  Bell,  Civ. 
(the  year  of  Rome  666)  his  body  was  not  suffered  to  be  °bseq’ 
carried  with  the  usual  solemnity  to  funeral ;  the  populace 
tore  it  from  off  the  bier,  dragged  it  by  a  hook  along  the 
streets,  and  insulted  it  with  all  manner  of  outrages. 

The  son,  on  the  contrary,  had  rendered  himself  so  dear 
to  the  soldiery,  that,  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  he,  b}r  his 
sole  influence,  prevailed  with  the  army,  in  which  he  then 
served  under  his  father  (the  very  year  in  which  his  father  p^p1™ 
was  struck  dead),  not  to  execute  the  resolution  they  had 
taken  of  deserting  their  general;  whom  he  had  just  before, 
in  the  same  hour,  preserved  from  being  treacherously  as¬ 
sassinated  in  his  tent. 

The  next  year  an  attack  was  made  upon  his  fortune;  and 
he  himself  personally  accused :  the  charge  imported,  that, 
after  the  taking  of  Asculum,  his  father  Pompeius  Strabo  had 
appropriated  the  spoil  to  his  own  use,  instead  of  accounting 
for  the  produce  of  it  to  the  treasury ;  and  that  the  son  had 
been  a  sharer  in  this  robbery.  He  was  called  upon  therefore 
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y.  f.  683;  they  had  completed  their  time  of  service,  which 
69.  r’  was  ten  years,  presented  themselves  before  the 

332  Cons. 

to  make  satisfaction  to  the  public  out  of  the  effects  to  which 
he  had  succeeded.  In  his  defence,  he  set  forth,  that  he 
had  already  made  satisfaction  to  the  public,  for  his  father’s 
peculation  ;  and  that  he  had  likewise  given  information  to 
the  prretor  of  certain  robberies  committed  by  his  father’s 
secretary,  who  had  thereupon  been  tried  and  condemned. 
As  to  his  own  share  in  the  accusation,  it  appeared  that  he 
had  reserved  nothing  out  of  the  spoils  of  Asculum,  but  some 
curious  books,  and  some  hunting-nets :  and  these  being  of 
little  value,  the  prosecution  was  judged  to  be  malicious.  The 
most  eminent  orators  of  Rome,  Philippus,  Carbo  (who  was 
consul  the  next  year, )  and  Hortensius,  defended  Pompey  in 
this  cause.  He  himself  spoke  several  times,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  acquire  great  reputation.  The  prsetor  An- 
tistius,  who  presided  in  the  court,  was  so  taken  with  his 
behaviour,  that  he  resolved  to  make  him  an  offer  of  his 
daughter,  Antistia,  in  marriage,  and,  even  during  the  pro¬ 
secution,  they  concluded  the  contract.  [This  bargain 
between  the  judge  and  the  defendant,  pending  the  cause, 
may,  perhaps,  be  thought  not  to  redound  much  to  the 
honour  of  either.]  Pompey  was  acquitted ;  the  marriage 
presently  followed:  yet  about  four  years  after,  he  divorced 
this  lady  at  the  command  or  persuasion  of  Sylla,  who, 
from  political  views,  and  with  the  approbation  of  his  wife 
Metella,  engaged  him  to  marry  AEmelia  (the  daughter  of 
Metella,  by  her  former  husband,  iEmilius  Scaurus, )  shebeing 
the  wife  of  Acilius  Glabrio,  by  whom  she  was  then  actually 
with  child.  Plutarch  observes,  that  Pompey’s  divorcing 
Antistia  was  the  more  cruel,  as  upon  his  account  (he 
being  deemed  a  favourer  of  Sylla’s  cause)  her  father  An- 
tistius  had  been  murdered  in  the  senate-house  [by  order  of 
the  younger  Marius.]  Her  mother  Calpurnia  was  so  affected 
with  these  tragic  events,  that  she  put  an  end  to  her  own 
life.  iEmelia  too  soon  after  died  in  child-bed. 

What  chiefly  gained  to  Pompey  in  early  life  the  public 
favour,  was  his  habitual  temperance,  his  martial  disposition, 
his  genius  for  war,  and  his  strict  discipline  in  military  ser¬ 
vice;  add  to  this,  that  he  was  generous,  and,  though 
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censors,  to  whom  they  gave  an  account  ofY^e®-c£83* 
the  campaigns  they  had  made,  and  under  69. 
what  generals.  The  censors  ',  L.  Gellius  and 


naturally  grave,  affable,  and  agreeable  in  speech,  and  had 
such  an  appearance  of  candour  in  his  air  and  manner,  as 
engaged  confidence. 

We  have  already  seen,  that,  at  twenty-three  years  of  Vl<1-  ®uPr* 
age,  he,  by  his  own  credit  and  interest,  raised  three’legions,  p’ 
with  which  he  joined  Sylla,  against  the  faction  of  Marius 
and  Cinna ; 

That  the  next  year  (671)  Sylla  sent  him  into  Sicily 
against  Perperna  and  Carbo  ; 

That  from  Sicily  he  passed  into  Africa  to  conduct  the  war 
against  Domitius  and  Hiarbus ;  and  that,  for  having  van¬ 
quished  them,  he  extorted,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  the  grant 
of  a  triumph,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  dictator,  and 
contrary  to  custom,  the  victor  being  only  a  Roman  knight: 
that  he  afterwards  vanquished  Lepidus,  and  totally  crushed 
his  faction :  that  he  was  afterwards  sent  into  Spain  against 
Sertorius,  but  had  little  success  there,  during  the  life  of  that 
able  general:  that,  after  the  murder  of  Sertorius,  he 
brought  the  war  to  a  happy  issue  without  much  difficulty ; 
and  that  in  his  return  home  (year  of  Rome  682)  he  met 
with,  and  put  to  the  sword,  a  body  of  fugitive  slaves,  part 
of  the  army  which  Crassus  had  routed.  His  election  soon 
after  to  the  consulship  has  just  been  related. 

1  There  had  been  no  censors  in  the  state  for  fifteen  years 
past,  when  Lentulus  and  Gellius  were  honoured  this  year 
with  that  high  office.  They  expelled  out  of  the  senate  sixty- 
four  members;  among  whom  were  C.  Antonius,  (second 
son  of  M.  Antonius  the  orator)  and  P.  Lentulus  Sura,  who 
had  been  consul  the  year  before ;  and  whom  we  shall  find  ,Liv-  Epit. 
hereafter  engaged  in  Catiline’s  conspiracy.  Q.  Curius,  an-  *' 3kCV,n' 
other  of  the  conspirators,  was  likewise  one  of  the  sixty-four. 

At  the  closing  of  the  lustrum,  the  number  of  the  citizens 
(which  had  been  greatly  augmented  by  admitting  the  allies 
to  thefreedom  of  Rome)  amounted  to  nine  hundred  andfifty 
thousand,  according  to  Freinsheimus  who,  in  this  parti¬ 
cular,  forsakes  his  text,  or  principal  author,  the  Epitome  of 
Livy,  where  we  read  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand/ 
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Cn.  Lentulus,  sitting  in  their  curule  chairs, 
at  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Castor,  making 
the  review,  Pompey  appeared.  He  entered 
the  forum  in  all  the  state  belonging  to  his 
consular  dignity,  but  he  himself  leading  his 
horse  by  the  bridle.  When  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  censors,  he  made  the  lictors,  who  were 
walking  before  him,  stand  aside,  while  he  led 
his  horse  up  to  the  tribunal  of  those  magis¬ 
trates.  The  people,  struck  with  so  singular  a 
spectacle,  remained  in  silence  and  admiration. 
The  elder  of  the  censors  put  this  question  to 
him,  “  Pompey,  have  you  completed  all  the 
years  of  service  which  you  owed  the  common¬ 
wealth  ?  ”  He  answered,  (speaking  with  a 
loud  voice)  44  Yes,  I  have  completed  them  all ; 
and  in  all,  have  been  myself  the  general.”  At 
these  words  the  whole  forum  resounded  with 
shouts  of  applause ;  the  censors  rose  up,  and 
conducted  Pompey  back  to  his  house  ;  well 
knowing  they  should  thereby  please  the  mul¬ 
titude,  who,  transported  with  delight,  conti¬ 
nued  clapping  their  hands  all  the  way. 

Another  thing  by  which  Pompey  greatly 
endeared  himself  to  the  people,  was  the  change 
he  made  with  regard  to  the  judicature  5 
which  Sylla  had  transferred  wholly  to  the 
senators.  Corruption  in  the  courts  of  justice 
had  risen  to  a  most  prodigious  height.  The 
judges  sold  their  votes,  without  hiding  their 
shame ;  and  it  was  grown  (says  Cicero)  to 
be  an  established  maxim,  that  a  wealthy 
man,  how  criminal  soever,  could  not  be  con¬ 
demned.  On  occasion  of  Cicero’s  prosecu- 
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tion  of  Yerres,  a  celebrated  modern,  partial  YjeJ-cJJ3* 
enough  to  the  aristocratical  faction,  writes  69. 

,  &  382  Cons. 

thus :  w'v-v-' 

“  The  public  administration  was,  at  this  Midui.  Life 
time,  in  every  branch  of  it,  most  infamously  i.  p.Vg™  ’ 
corrupt :  the  great,  exhausted  by  their  luxury 
and  vices,  made  no  other  use  of  their  govern¬ 
ments,  than  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  spoils 
of  the  foreign  provinces  :  their  business  was  to 
extort  money  abroad,  that  they  might  pur¬ 
chase  offices  at  home,  and  to  plunder  the  allies, 
in  order  to  corrupt  the  citizens.  The  oppressed, 
in  the  mean  while,  found  it  in  vain  to  seek  re¬ 
lief  at  Rome,  where  there  was  none  who  cared 
either  to  impeach,  or  to  condemn  a  noble 
criminal ;  the  decision  of  all  trials  being  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  the  same  condition,  who 
were  usually  involved  in  the  same  crimes, 
and  openly  prostituted  their  judgment  on 
these  occasions  for  favour  or  a  bribe.  This 
had  raised  a  general  discontent  through  the 
empire,  with  a  particular  disgust  to  that 
change  made  by  Sylla  of  transferring  the 
right  of  judicature  from  the  equestrian 2  to  the 
senatorian  order,  which  the  people  were 
now  impatient  to  get  reversed :  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  therefore  of  Verres  was  both  seasonable 
and  popular,  as  it  was  likely  to  give  some 
check  to  the  oppressions  of  the  nobility,  as 
well  as  comfort  and  relief  to  the  distressed 

1  This  is  a  mistake.  Sylla  tranferred  to  the  senators  the 
right  of  judicature,  not  from  the  equestrian  order,  but  from 
the  persons  elected  by  the  tribes  out  of  the  three  orders. — 

See  above,  p.  228. 
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subiects. — Cicero,  in  his  speech,  after  open¬ 
ing  the  reasons  why,  contrary  to  his  former 
practice,  and  the  rule  which  he  had  laid  down 
to  himself  of  dedicating  his  labours  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  distressed,  he  now  appeared  as  an 
accuser,  adds,  ‘  the  provinces  are  utterly  un¬ 
done;  the  allies  and  tributaries  so  miserably 
oppressed,  that  they  have  lost  even  the  hopes 
of  redress,  and  seek  only  some  comfort  in  their 
ruin :  those  who  would  have  the  trials  re¬ 
main  in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  complain, 
that  there  are  no  men  of  reputation  to  under¬ 
take  impeachments,  no  severity  in  the  judges  : 
the  people  of  Rome,  in  the  mean  while,  though 
labouring  under  many  other  grievances,  yet 
desire  nothing  so  ardently  as  the  ancient 
discipline,  and  gravity  of  trials.  For  the  want 
of  trials,  the  tribunician  power  is  called  for 
again ;  for  the  abuse  of  trials,  a  new  order 
of  judges  is  demanded^  for  the  scandalous 
behaviour  of  judges,  the  authority  of  the 
censors,  hated  before  as  too  rigid,  is  now  de¬ 
sired,  and  grovra  popular.  In  this  licence  of 
profligate  criminals,  in  the  daily  complaints  of 
the  Roman  people,  the  infamy  of  trials  \  the 
disgrace  of  the  whole  senatorian  order,  as  I 

n  * 


3  M.  Crevier  has  selected  from  a  great  number  two  or 
three  striking  instances  of  the  infamy  here  spoken  of :  and 
I  choose  to  borrow  them  from  him,  not  only  to  avoid 
trouble,  but  because  he  is  so  warm  a  partizan  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  as  to  say,  speaking  of  Lucullus  (tom.  xi.  p  13.) 
“  His  fidelity  to  Sylla  and  the  aristocratical  party  proves  him 
to  have  been  a  solid  man,  a  man  of  sound  understanding, 
and  noble  sentiments.  [  Sa  Jidelite  pour  Sylla  et  pour  le 
parti  de  l' aristocratic  prouve  un  caractere  solide  et  Sieve.]” 
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thought  it  the  only  remedy  to  these  mischiefs,  YBJ/e6^f 
for  men  of  abilities  and  integrity  to  undertake  .  69- 


P.  Lentulus  Sura  had  been  praetor  in  Spain,  and  was  ac¬ 
cused  at  his  return  home  of  mal-administration.  He  bribed 
the  judges  (according  to  the  common  practice  at  that  time) 
and  was  acquitted ;  but  finding  that  of  thirty -two  voices,  he 
had  seventeen  in  his  favotir,  he  complained  heavily  of  bad 
management,  and  the  unnecessary  expense  he  had  been  put 
to  by  his  agent’s  purchasing  one  voice  more  than  was  neces¬ 
sary.  Q.  Calidius  having  been  condemned  [doubtless  be¬ 
cause  not  so  rich  as  his  accuser]  of  misconduct  when  prae¬ 
tor  in  Spain,  reproached  his  judges,  not  for  having  given 
sentence  against  him,  but  for  having  done  it  at  too  low  a 
price.  “  You  ought  to  have  been  better  paid  for  ruining 
a  man,  who  has  been  honoured  with  the  office  of  praetor. 


You  have  sold  me  for  a  morsel  of  bread.” 

Oppianicus,a  Roman  knight,  (beforementioned  as  a  mur¬ 
derer,  in  speaking  of  Sylla’s  proscriptions)  [Vid.  supr.  p. 
318.]  was  now  prosecuted  by  his  son-in-law,  Cluentius,  for 
an  attempt  to  poison  him.  The  two  accomplices  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  had  been  tried  and  convicted,  which  made  his  case 
almost  desperate.  In  this  extreme  peril,  he  applied  himself 
to  Stalenus,  one  of  his  judges.  This  man  undertook  to  buy, 
for  about  3200/.  sixteen  voices,  the  number  necessary  and 
sufficient  to  acquit  him,  the  bench  consisting  of  thirty-twd 
judges.  Stalenus,  having  received  the  money,  wisely  con¬ 
sidered,  that  it  would  be  better  for  himself  to  retain  the 
whole  for  his  own  use ;  and  that  certainly  no  one  would 
call  upon  him  to  refund  it,  in  case  Oppianicus  were  con¬ 
demned.  The  prudent  part  therefore  would  be  to  get  him 
condemned.  In  order  to  this,  he  promised,  on  the  part  of 
the  accused,  to  some  of  the  judges  about  200/.  each,  to  ac¬ 
quit  him  ;  and  then,  a  few  days  before  the  trial,  told  those 
judges,  that  Oppianicus  had  broke  his  word,  and  had  not 
lodged  the  money  with  him.  The  consequence  was,  that 
one  part  of  the  judges  condemned  Oppianicus,  because  he 
was  manifestly  guilty  ;  the  other  part,  because  they  thought 
he  had  deceived  them.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  Stalenus  had 
likewise  received  money  from  the  accuser. 

But  the  instance  of  Verres,  who  had  been  three  years 
praetor  of  Sicily,  is,  of  all,  the  most  astonishing  proof  of  the 
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the  cause  of  the  republic?  and  the  laws,  so  I 
was  induced  the  more  readily,  out  of  regard 


corruption  which  prevailed  among  the  great.  His  trial  was 
in  this  year  683,  ( Crassus  and  Pompey  being  consuls)  which 
was  the  year  before  the  consulship  of  Plortensius.  The 
crimes  of  Verres,  both  for  weight  and  number,  are  almost 
incredible.  “  All  the  cities  of  Sicily  concurred  in  the  im¬ 
peachment,  excepting  Syracuse  and  Messana;  for  these  two 
being  the  most  considerable  of  the  province,  "Verres  had 
taken  care  to  keep  up  a  fair  correspondence  with  them. — 
Syracuse  was  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  Messana  the  re¬ 
pository  of  his  plunder,  whence  he  exported  it  all  to  Italy: 
and  though  he  would  treat  even  these  on  certain  occasions 
very  arbitrarily,  yet,  in  some  flagrant  instances  ofhis  rapine, 
that  he  might  ease  himself  of  a  part  of  the  envy,  he  used  to 
oblige  them  with  a  share  of  the  spoil :  so  that  partly  by  fear, 
and  partly  by  favour,  he  held  them  generally  at  his  devotion ; 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  his  government,  procured  ample 
testimonials  from  them  both,  in  praise  ofhis  administration  : 
all  he  other  towns  were  zealous  and  active  in  the  prose¬ 
cution,  and  by  a  common  petition  to  Cicero,  implored  him 
to  undertake  the  management  of  it ;  to  which  he  consented, 
out  of  regard  to  the  relation  which  he  had  borne  to  them  as 
quaestor,  and  his  promise  made  at  parting  of  his  protection 
in  all  their  affairs.  Verres,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  most  powerful  families  of  Rome,  the  Scipio’s 
and  the  Metelli,  and  defended  by  Hortensius,  who  was  the 
reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  and  usually  stiled  the  king  of 
the  forum. 

“  Cicero  had  no  sooner  agreed  to  undertake  the  cause, 
than  an  unexpected  rival  started  up,  one  Q.  Caecilius,  a  Si¬ 
cilian  by  birth,  who  had  been  quaestor  to  Verres,  and  by 
a  pretence  of  personal  injuries  received  from  him,  and  a 
particular  knowledge  of  his  crimes,  claimed  a  preference  to 
Cicero  in  the  task  of  accusing  him,  or,  at  least,  to  bear  a 
joint  share  in  it.  But  this  pretended  enemy  was  in  reality  a 
secret  friend,  employed  by  Verres  himself  to  get  the  cause 
into  his  hands  in  order  to  betray  it.  His  pretensions,  how¬ 
ever,  were  to  be  previously  decided  by  a  kind  of  process 
called  divination,  on  account  of  its  being  wholly  eon  ural ; 
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to  our  common  safety,  to  come  to  the  relief  of  Y-  R-  683- 

„  .  V.  .  ,  .  ,  ,  Bef.  Chr. 

ttiat  part  or  the  administration,  which  seemed  69. 
the  most  to  stand  in  need  of  it.’  ” 

in  which  the  judges,  without  the  help  of  witnesses,  were 
to  divine,  as  it  were,  what  was  fit  to  be  done  ;  but  in  the 
first  hearing  Cicero  easily  shook  off  this  weak  antagonist, 
rallying  his  character  and  pretensions  with  a  great  deal  of 
wit  and  humour.” 

But  as  to  Verres’s  advocate  Hortensius,  who  had  received 
presents  from  Verres  (a  thing  considered  at  that  time  as 
below  the  dignity  of  an  orator),  Cicero  reproached  him  in  Cic.  in 
very  sharp  terms.  “  Crassus  and  Antonius  would  not  have  Verr-  "* 
undertaken  the  defence  of  such  a  man  as  Verres,  a  man  lost 
to  all  sense  of  shame  ;  they  would  have  feared  lest,  for  so 
doing,  they  should  be  thought  as  shameless  as  he.  They 
did  not  care  to  bring  themselves  into  the  dilemma  of  being 
necessitated  to  appear  without  delicacy  in  the  article  of 
probity,  by  defending  a  cause  notoriously  wicked  ;  or  with¬ 
out  gratitude,  by  deserting  a  person  whose  liberality  they 
had  experienced.” 

Quintilian  mentions  a  smart  saying  of  Cicero  on  this  oc-  Quintil. 
casion.  As  he  had  attacked  his  adversary  in  an  indirect  vi- 3* 
ironical  manner,  Hortensius,  pretending  not  to  understand 
him,  said,  “  he  was  not  good  at  expounding  riddles ;” 

“  That’s  strange  (replied  Cicero)  as  you  have  the  sphinx  at 
home;”  (an  ivory  sphinx  which  Verres  had  given  him). 

Verres,  before  he  left  his  province,  had  openly  said,  that 
those  ought  to  fear,  who  had  robbed  for  themselves  only  ; 
but  as  for  him,  he  had  taken  enough  to  satisfy  the  greedi¬ 
ness  of  many  :  that  he  had  a  powerful  friend  (meaning 
Hortensius)  under  whose  protection  he  could  pillage  the 
people  with  impunity  ;  that  he  had  been  three  years  praetor, 
and  should  be  very  well  content  with  retaining  one  year’s 
gains  for  himself ;  that  he  intended  another  for  his  advo¬ 
cates  and  defenders ;  and  reserved  the  third,  which  was  the 
richest,  for  the  judges. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  deceived  in  his  expectations.  “  The  Middl.  Life 
previous  point  being  settled  in  favour  of  Cicero,  one  hundred  Cg^‘  p‘ 
and  ten  days  were  granted  to  him  by  law,  for  preparing  the 
evidence;  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  voyage  to 
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Hortensius  [that  distinguished,  illustrious 
patriot,  ever  steady  to  the  interest  of  the  re¬ 


in  Verr. 
Act.  i.  9. 
Quinti).  vi. 

1 


Anpim. 
Asc.  Act. 


Sicily.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  found,  what  he  sus¬ 
pected,  a  strong  cabal  formed  to  prolong  the  affair  by  all  the 
arts  of  delay,  which  interest  or  money  could  procure,  with 
design  to  throw  it  off,  at  least  till  next  year,  when  Horten¬ 
sius  and  Metellus  were  to  be  consuls,  and  Metellus’s  brother 
a  praetor,  by  whose  united  authority  the  prosecution  might 
easily  be  baffled :  and  they  had  already  carried  the  matter 
so  far,  that  there  was  not  time  enough  left  within  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  to  go  through  the  cause  in  the  ordinary  forms. 
This  put  Cicero  upon  a  new  project  of  shortening  the  method 
of  proceeding,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  an  issue,  at  any  rate,  be¬ 
fore  the  present  praetor,  M.  Glabrio,  and  his  assessors,  who 
were  like  to  be  equal  judges.  Instead,  therefore,  of  spend¬ 
ing  any  time  in  speaking,  or  employing  his  eloquence,  as 
usual,  in  enforcing  and  aggravating  the  several  articles  of 
the  charge,  he  resolved  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  produce 
his  witnesses,  and  offer  them  to  be  interrogated :  where  the 
novelty  of  the  thing,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  guilt,  which 
appeared  at  once  from  the  very  recital  of  the  depositions,  so 
confounded  Hortensius,  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  for  his 
client ;  who,  despairing  of  all  defence,  submitted,  without 
expecting  the  sentence,  to  a  voluntary  exile. 

“  From  this  account  it  appears,  that  of  the  seven  excel¬ 
lent  orations,  which  now  remain  on  the  subject  of  this  trial, 
the  two  first  only  were  spoken  ;  the  one  called  The  Divi¬ 
nation,  the  other  The  first  Action,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  general  preface  to  the  whole  cause ;  the  other  five 
were  published  afterwards,  as  they  were  prepared  and  in¬ 
tended  to  be  spoken,  if  Verres  had  made  a  regular  defence; 
for  as  this  was  the  only  cause  in  which  Cicero  had  yet  been 
engaged,  or  ever  designed  to  be  engaged,  as  an  accuser,  so 
he  was  willing  to  leave  these  orations,  as  a  specimen  of  his 
abilities  in  that  way;  and  the  pattern  of  a  just  and  diligent 
impeachment  of  a  great  and  corrupt  magistrate. 

“  The  accusation  was  divided  into  four  heads  :  1 .  Of  cor¬ 
ruption  in  judging  causes.  2.  Of  extortion  in  collecting  the 
revenues  and  tythes  of  the  republic.  3.  Of  plundering  the 
subjects  of  their  statues,  and  wrought  plate  (which  was  his 
peculiar  taste).  4.  Of  illegal  and  tyrannical  punishments.” 
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public]  had  a  great  hand  in  this  mischief  of  Y^'c^' 
corrupting  the  courts  of  justice.  He  governed  69. 

jOv  v^OIiS* 

Of  all  the  facts  that  Dr.  Middleton  has  collected  from 
Cicero’s  orations  against  Verres,  I  shall  insert  here  the 
most  curious  only ;  that  is,  the  most  astonishingly  wicked : 
they  are  under  the  last  head  of  accusation. 

“  When  any  vessel,  richly  laden,  happened  to  arrive  in  Middl.  Life 
the  ports  of  Sicily,  it  was  generally  seized  by  his  spies  and  °q2^ic'  P 
informers,  on  pretence  of  its  coming  from  Spain,  and  being 
filled  with  Sertorius’s  soldiers  :  and  when  the  commanders  cic.  in 
exhibited  their  bills  of  lading,  with  a  sample  of  their  goods,  Verr.  i.  v. 
to  prove  themselves  to  be  fair  traders,  who  came  from  dif¬ 
ferent  quarters  of  the  world,  some  producing  Tyrian  purple, 
others  Arabian  spices,  some  jewels  and  precious  stones, 
others  Greek  wines  and  Asiatic  slaves ;  the  very  proof  by 
which  they  hoped  to  save  themselves,  was  their  certain 
ruin :  Verres  declared  their  goods  to  have  been  acquired 
by  piracy,  and  seizing  the  ships  with  their  cargoes  to  his 
own  use,  committed  the  whole  crew  to  prison,  though  the 
greatest  part  of  them  perhaps  were  Roman  citizens.  There 
was  a  famous  dungeon  at  Syracuse,  called  the  Latornise, 
of  a  vast  and  horrible  depth,  dug  out  of  a  solid  rock,  which, 
having  originally  been  a  quarry  of  stone,  was  converted  to 
a  prison  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant.  Here  Verres  kept  great  27. 
numbers  of  Roman  citizens  in  chains,  whom  he  had  first 
injured  to  a  degree,  that  made  it  necessary  to  destroy 
them  ;  whence  few  or  none  ever  saw  the  light  again,  but 
were  commonly  strangled  by  his  orders. 

“  One  Gavius,  however,  a  Roman  citizen  of  the  town  of  ibid.  Cl. 
Cosa,  happened  to  escape  from  this  dreadful  place,  and  run 
away  to  Messana  ;  where,  fancying  himself  out  of  danger, 
and  being  ready  to  emdark  for  Italy,  he  began  to  talk  of  the 
injuries  which  he  had  received,  and  of  going  straight  to 
Rome,  where  Verres  should  be  sure  to  hear  of  him.  But  he 
might  as  well  have  said  the  words  in  the  praetor’s  palace,  as 
at  Messana  ;  for  he  was  presently  seized  and  secured  till  ibid. 
Verres’s  arrival,  who,  coming  thither  soon  after,  con¬ 
demned  him  as  a  spy  of  the  fugitives,  first  to  be  scourged 
in  the  market-place,  and  then  nailed  to  a  cross,  erected  for 
that  purpose,  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  shore,  and 
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looking  towards  Italy,  that  the  poor  wretch  might  have  the 
additional  misery  of  suffering  that  cruel  death  in  sight,  as 
it  were,  of  his  home. . 

“  The  coasts  of  Sicily  being  much  infested  by  pirates,  it 
was  the  custom  of  all  praetors  to  fit  out  a  fleet  every  year,  for 
the  protection  of  its  trade  and  navigation.  This  lleet  was 
provided  by  a  contribution  of  the  maritime  towns,  eacn  of 
which  usually  furnished  a  ship,  with  a  certain  number  of 
men,  and  provisions  :  but  Verres,  for  a  valuable  consider¬ 
ation,  sometimes  remitted  the  ship,  and  always  discharged 
as  many  of  the  men  as  were  able  to  pay  for  it.  A  fleet,  how¬ 
ever,  was  equipped  of  seven  ships  ;  but  for  show  rather  than 
service,  without  their  complement  either  of  men  or  stores, 
and  wholly  unfit  to  act  against  an  enemy  ;  ana  the  command 
of  it  was  given  by  him,  not  to  his  quaestor,  or  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  as  it  was  usual,  but  to  Cleomenes,  a  Syracusian, 
whose  wife  was  his  mistress,  that  he  might  enjoy  her  com¬ 
pany  the  more  freely  at  home,  while  the  husband  was  em¬ 
ployed  abroad.  For,  instead  of  spending  the  summer  as  other 
Cie.  in  governors  used  to  do,  in  a  progress  through  his  province,  he 
quitted  the  palace  of  Syracuse,  and  retired  to  a  little  island 
adjoining  to  the  city,  to  lodge  in  tents,  or  rich  pavilions, 
pitched  close  by  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  ;  where,  forbid¬ 
ding  the  approach  of  men,  or  business,  to  disturb  him,  he 
passed  two  of  the  hot  months  in  the  company  of  his  favourite 
women,  and  all  the  delicacy  of  pleasure  that  art  and  luxury 
could  invent. 

“  The  fleet  in  the  mean  time  sailed  out  of  Syracuse  in 
great  pomp,  and  saluted  Verres  and  his  company,  as  it 

Ibi  l  33  passed  :  when  the  Roman  praetor  (says  Cicero)  who  had  not 

been  seen  before  for  many  days,  shewed  himself  at  last  to 
the  sailors,  standing  on  the  shore  in  slippers,  with  a  purple 
cloak  and  vest  flowing  down  to  his  heels,  and  leaning  on 
the  shoulder  of  a  girl,  to  view  this  formidable  squadron  ; 
which,  instead  of  scouring  the  seas,  sailed  no  farther,  after 
several  clays,  than  into  the  port  of  Pachynus.  Here,  as  they 
lay  peaceably  at  anchor,  they  were  surprised  with  an  account 
of  a  number  of  pirate  frigates,  lying  in  another  harbour 
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For,  in  defending  his  client,  he  did  not  con-  Yje^c^' 
fine  himself  to  exerting  the  power  of  his  wit  69. 

»3o2  Lons. 

very  near  to  them  ;  upon  which  the  admiral  Cleomenes  cut 
his  cables  in  a  great  fright,  and,  with  all  the  sail  that  he 
could  make,  fled  away  towards  Pelorus,  and  escaped  to 
land :  the  rest  of  the  ships  followed  him  as  fast  as  they  could ; 
but  two  of  them,  which  sailed  the  slowest,  were  taken  by 
the  pirates,  and  one  of  the  captains  killed :  the  other  cap¬ 
tains  quitted  their  ships,  as  Cleomenes  had  done,  and  got 
safe  to  land.  The  pirates,  finding  the  ships  deserted,  set 
fire  to  them  all  that  evening,  and,  the  next  day,  sailed 
boldly  into  the  port  of  Syracuse,  which  reached  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  town ;  where,  after  they  had  satisfied  their 
curiosity,  and  filled  the  city  with  a  general  terror,  they  Cic.  in 
sailed  out  again  at  leisure,  and  in  good  order,  in  a  kind  ot  sg 
triumph  over  Verres  and  the  authority  of  Rome. 

“  The  news  of  a  Roman  fleet  burnt,  and  Syracuse  in¬ 
sulted  by  pirates,  made  a  great  noise  through  all  Sicily.  The 
captains,  in  excuse  of  themselves,  were  forced  to  tell  the 
truth  ;  that  their  ships  were  scandalously  unprovided  both 
with  men  and  stores,  and  in  no  condition  to  face  an  enemy ; 
each  of  them  relating  how  many  of  their  sailors  had  been 
discharged  by  Verres’s  particular  orders,  on  whom  the  whole 
blame  was  justly  laid.  When  this  came  to  his  ears,  he  sent 
for  the  captains,  and,  after  threatening  them  very  severely 
for  talking  in  that  manner,  forced  them  to  declare,  and  to 
testify  it  also  in  writing,  that  every  one  of  their  ships  had  its 
full  complement  of  all  things  necessary :  but  finding,  after 
all,  that  there  was  no  way  of  stifling  the  clamour,  and  that 
it  would  necessarily  reach  to  Rome,  he  resolved,  for  the  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  his  own  crime,  to  sacrifice  the  poor  captains, 
and  put  them  all  to  death,  except  the  admiral  Cleomenes,  ’ 

the  most  criminal  of  them  all ;  and,  at  his  request,  the  com¬ 
mander  also  of  his  ship.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution, 
the  four  remaining  captains,  after  fourteen  days  from  the, 
action,  when  they  suspected  no  danger,  were  arrested  and 
clapt  into  irons.  They  were  ail  young  men,  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  families  of  Sicily,  some  of  them  the  only  sons  of  aged 
parents,  who  came  presently,  in  great  consternation,  to  Sy¬ 
racuse,  to  solicit  the  praetor  for  their  pardon.  But  Venes 
was  inexorable :  and  having  thrown  them  into  his  dungeon, 
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money,  every  means  of  gaining  his  point,  he 
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where  nobody  was  suffered  to  speak  with  them,  condemned 
them  to  lose  their  heads.”  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  these 
innocent  unfortunate  young  men  passed  whole  days  and 
nights  at  the  door  of  the  prison,  begging  only  to  be  allowed 
to  embrace  their  children,  and  receive  their  dying  breath. — 
At  the  gate  stood  the  gaoler,  the  praetor’s  lictor,  raising 
taxes  upon  distress  and  misery.  “  You  must  give  me  so 
much  for  leave  to  go  in ;  and  so  much  for  permission  to 
carry  in  victuals. — But  how  much  will  you  give  me  to  kill 
your  son  at  one  stroke,  and  not  hack  him,  so  as  to  make 
him  die  a  painful  death  ?”  The  price  exacted  for  this  fa¬ 
vour  being  paid, — “Well,  but  there  is  another  article  to 
be  settled. — Your  son’s  carcase  must  be  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts,  unless  you  purchase  leave  to  bury  it.”  This 
last  bargain  concluded,  the  prisoners  were  brought  forth 
and  publicly  executed  ;  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Verres, 
who  thereby  got  rid  of  so  many  witnesses  of  his  miscon¬ 
duct. 

“  It  happened,  however,  before  this  loss  of  the  fleet,  that 
a  single  pirate  ship  was  taken  by  Verres’s  lieutenants,  and 
brought  into  Syracuse;  which  proved  to  be  a  very  rich  prize, 
and  had  on  board  a  great  number  of  handsome  young  fellows. 
There  was  a  band  of  musicians  among  them,  whom  Verres 
sent  away  to  Rome  a  present  to  a  friend ;  and  the  rest,  who 
had  either  youth  or  beauty,  or  skill  in  any  art,  were  distri¬ 
buted  to  his  clerks  and  dependants,  to  be  kept  for  his  use  ; 
but  the  few,  who  were  old  and  deformed,  were  committed 
to  the  dungeon,  and  reserved  for  punishment.  The  captain 
of  these  pirates  had  long  been  a  terror  to  the  Sicilians,  so 
that  they  were  all  eager  to  see  his  person,  and  to  feed  their 
eyes  with  his  execution  :  but,  being  rich,  he  found  means 
to  redeem  his  head,  and  was  carefully  kept  out  of  sight,  and 
conveyed  to  some  private  custody,  till  Verres  could  make 
the  best  market  of  him.  The  people,  in  the  mean  time, 
grew  impatient  and  clamorous  for  the  death  of  the  pirates, 
whom  all  praetors  used  to  execute  as  soon  as  taken ;  and, 
knowing  the  number  of  them  to  be  great,  could  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  few  old  and  decrepid  whom  Verres  willingly 
sacrificed  to  their  resentment.  He  took  this  opportunity 
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diligently  employed.  The  method  of  passing  YBe^  cf 3* 
sentence  was  by  balloting.  To  each  of  the  69. 
judges  were  given  three  waxed  tablets  [little 
pieces  of  wood] ;  on  one  of  which  was  the  letter 
A,  for  absolvu  ;  on  another  the  letter  C,  for  con- 
demno  ;  and  on  the  third  N.  L.  for  non  liquet 
[the  thing  is  not  clear,  the  cause  must  be  re¬ 
heard].  Each  judge,  after  hearing  the  cause, 
was  to  put  one  of  these  tablets  into  a  box,  or 
urn  [called  sitella].  Hortensius  not  only  en¬ 
gaged  some  one  among  the  judges  to  be  a  spy 
upon  the  rest ;  but,  when  he  had  an  affair  much 
at  heart,  contrived  to  furnish  the  judges  with 
tablets  of  different  colours,  that  so,  when  these 
were  taken  out  of  the  box,  he  might  see  with 
his  own  eyes,  whether  the  judges,  by  him 
bribed,  had  kept  faith  with  him,  or  not. 

Pompey,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  to  the 
people  before  his  consulship,  had  promised  to 

therefore,  to  clear  the  dungeon  of  those  Roman  citizens, 
whom  he  had  reserved  for  such  an  occasion,  and  now 
brought  out  to  execution,  as  a  part  of  the  piratical  crew : 
hut,  to  prevent  the  imprecations  and  cries  which  citizens 
used  to  make  of  their  being  free  Romans,  and  to  hinder  their 
being  known  also  to  any  other  citizens  there  present,  he 
produced  them  all  with  their  heads  and  faces  so  muffled  up, 
that  they  could  neither  be  heard  nor  seen;  and,  in  that  cruel 
manner,  destroyed  great  numbers  of  innocent  men  !  But  to  ^  .  ;i( 
finish,  at  last,  the  whole  story  of  Verres  :  after  he  had  lived  Verr.  v.  60. 
many  years  in  a  miserable  exile,  forgotten  and  deserted  by 
all  his  friends,  he  is  said  to  have  been  relieved  by  the  gene-  Senec.  1.  vi. 
rositv  of  Cicero  ;  yet  was  proscribed  and  murdered,  after  all,  pjin  tJist  ' 
by  Marc  Antony,  for  the  sake  of  his  fine  statues  and  Co-  N.  lib. 
rinthian  vessels,  which  he  refused  to  part  with  :  happy  only 
(as  Lactanius  says),  before  hisrdeath,  to  have  seen  the  most  4. 
deplorable  end  of  his  old  enemy  and  accuser,  Cicero.” 
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put  a  stop  to  this  scandalous  and  mischievous 
corruption.  It  may  therefore  reasonably  be 
conjectured,  that  Aurelius  Cotta,  now  praetor, 
who  passed  a  law  for  that  purpose,  acted  in 
concert  with  him.  The  law  imported,  that 
the  judges  should  no  longer  be  chosen  out  of 
the  senate  alone,  but  out  of  the  three  orders  of 
the  commonwealth  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  senators, 
the  knights,  and  the  tribunes  or  commissioners 
of  the  treasury  ;  which  last  were  of  the  order  of 
the  people :  [their  business  was  to  remit  the 
public  money  to  the  quaestors  for  the  payment 
of  the  troops.]  This  law  was  observed,  till  the 
dictatorship  of  Caesar. 

But  what,  more  than  any  thing,  rooted  Pom- 
pey  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  was  his 
sacrificing  to  them,  in  one  important  point, 
the  interests  of  the  aristocracy.  The  attempt  of 
Sicinius,  in  the  year  677,  to  restore  to  the 
tribunes  their  ancient  privileges,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  he  thereby  drew  upon  himself,  have 
been  already  mentioned.  Notwithstanding 
his  unfortunate  end,  the  cause  he  had  espoused 
was  still  supported:  for,  the  year  following, 
the  consul  Cotta  found  himself  obliged  to  con¬ 
sent  that  the  clause  which,  in  Sylla's  law  con¬ 
cerning  the  tribuneship,  excluded  the  tribunes 
from  the  superior  offices,  should  be  repealed. 
And  several  tribunes  afterwards  successively 
pursued  the  design  of  a  total  re-establishment 
of  the  tribunician  power.  Nevertheless,  six 
years  had  passed,  and  the  thing  was  not  ef¬ 
fected.  Pompey,  whose  ambition  carried  him 
to  aim  at  a  perpetuity  of  command,  a  design 
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which  he  could  no  other  way  compass  but  by 
the  favour  of  the  people,  took  the  present  69. 
opportunity  of  gaining  them  entirely  to  his 
interest ;  and,  by  exerting  his  consular  power, 
brought  about  that  change  4,  which  the  mul¬ 
titude  so  passionately  desired :  and  to  which 
Crassus  made  no  opposition. 

The  two  consuls,  however,  had  disagreed 
very  much  during  their  whole  administration. 
Pompey,  notwithstanding  his  promise*,  had  *vid. sup. 
kept  his  troops  on  foot  near  the  city;  and  p-398‘ 
Crassus  had  not  disbanded  his  army,  so  that  p]ut.  jn 
Pome  apprehended  a  new  civil  war  like  that  & 
of  Marius  and  Sylla.  Towards  the  close  of  ^pp.  ^ 
December,  when  the  people,  being  assembled,  p.427. 
had  ineffectually  entreated  the  consuls  to  put 
an  end  to  their  differences,  a  Roman  knight, 
named  C.  Aurelius,  who  had  never  inter¬ 
meddled  with  public  affairs,  presented  himself 
before  them,  and  told  them,  “  That  in  a  dream 
he  had  seen  Jupiter,  who  commanded  him  to 
declare  to  the  people,  in  his  name,  that  they 
should  not  suffer  the  consuls  to  quit  their 
office,  till  they  were  become  friends.”  The 
multitude,  much  affected  with  this  dream, 
pressed  the  consuls  most  earnestly  to  a  recon¬ 
ciliation.  Pompey,  nevertheless,  stirred  not 
from  his  curule  chair;  but  Crassus  rose  up, 

4  Cicero,  in  justification  of  Pompey,  affirms,  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  avoid  this  repeal  of  Sylla’s  law,  the  people 
were  so  eagerly  bent  upon  it:  and  that  it  was  better  Pom¬ 
pey  should  have  the  merit  of  it  with  the  people,  than  that 
some  pernicious  citizen  should  thereby  make  himself  po¬ 
pular.  De  Leg.  iii,  26. 
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y.  r.  6S3.  and,  approaching  his  colleague,  said  44  Romans, 
Be69.  '  I  think  it  not  below  me  to  make  the  first  ad- 
3^^)  vances  towards  a  man  whom  you  honoured 
with  the  surname  of  the  Great,  when  he  was 
yet  very  young  ;  and  with  two  triumphs  be¬ 
fore  he  was  a  senator.”  At  the  same  time,  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  Pompey,  who  could  not 
reject  so  obliging  an  invitation.  Thus  was  the 
reconciliation  made  between  them :  but  the 
people  would  not  depart  till  the  consuls  had 
caused  edicts  to  be  posted  up  for  disbanding 
their  armies. 

veil.  Pat.  Pompey,  who  had  begun  to  apprehend  lest 
1“’C‘3K  such  a  perpetuity  of  power,  as  he  wished, 
should  draw  envy  to  a  dangerous  degree  upon 
him,  took  an  oath,  that,  on  quitting  the  con¬ 
sulship  (which  was  to  expire  the  last  of  Decem¬ 
ber),  he  would  not  accept  of  any  government : 
he  kept  his  word ;  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  his  colleague. 

This  year  Virgil  was  born. 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  capital  consecrated.  War  declared  against  the  Cretans. 
The  Gabinian  law  in  favour  of  Pompey  (year  of  Rome 
686 .)  The  war  with  the  pirates.  The  Manilian  law  in 
favour  of  Pompey.,  year  of  Rome  687. 

v.  r.  6s+.  In  the  following  consulship  of  Q.  Hortensius 
Befg£hr-  and  Q.  Cmcilius  Metellus  (afterwards  surnamed 
Creticus)  the  rebuilding  of  the  capitol  was 
finished,  fourteen  years  after  its  being  burnt. 
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Catulus,  who  had  superintended  the  rebuilding  j*?4« 
of  it,  had  the  honour  of  performing  the  conse-  &s. 

,  ■  c  333  Cons. 

oration  . 

The  same  year  the  war  against  the  Cretans, 
whom  the  praetor  Marcus  Antonius  had  at¬ 
tacked  (as  will  be  hereafter  related),  without 
commission  so  to  do,  was  undertaken  by  public 
authority;  and  Metellus  had  the  conduct  of' it, 
by  the  voluntary  cession  of  his  colleague  :  who, 
having  been  accustomed  to  a  kind  of  dominion 
in  juridical  affairs  %  chose  to  reside  in  the  city, 

5  In  the  games  which  Catulus  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  va|.  Max. 
he  covered  with  fine  linen  of  various  colours  the  theatres,  *•  "• c* 
which  till  then  were  open  to  the  heaven. — Plin.  1.  xix.  c.  1. 

6  Hortensius  had  been  a  volunteer  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Italic  war,  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  second;  but,  when 
that  wrar  was  over,  stuck  close  to  the  bar.  He  had  begun 
very  early  to  make  a  figure  there,  being  but  nineteen  when  Cic.  in 
he  pleaded  his  first  cause,  to  the  admiration  of  all  present.  Brut-228* 
Like  a  statue  of  Phidias  (says  Cicero),  the  instant  he  was 

seen,  the  same  instant  he  was  admired.  He  charmed  the 
eye  no  less  by  his  action,  than  the  ear  by  his  voice,  and  the 
music  of  his  periods.  “  He  reigned  absolute  in  the  forum  Mkldl.  Life 
when  Cicero  first  entered  it,  and  as  his  superior  fame  was  ©c.  p. 
the  chief  spur  to  Cicero’s  industry,  so  the  shining  specimen  ji'  vol‘ II* 
which  Cicero  soon  gave  of  himself  made  Hortensius  like¬ 
wise  the  brighter  for  it,  by  obliging  him  to  exert  all  the  force 
of  his  genius  to  maintain  his  ground  against  his  young  rival. 

They  passed  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  a  kind  of  equal  con¬ 
test  and  emulation  :  but  Hortensius,  by  the  superiority  of 
his  years,  having  first  passed  through  the  usual  gradation  of 
public  honours,  and  satisfied  his  ambition  by  obtaining  the  Brut.  p. 
highest,  began  to  relax  somewhat  of  his  old  contention,  and  443. 
give  way  to  the  charms  of  ease  and  luxury,  to  which  his 
nature  strongly  inclined  him,  till  he  was  forced,  at  last,  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  city,  to  yield  the  post  of  honour  to 
Cicero. — Hortensius  published  several  orations,  which  were 
extant  long  after  his  death.  They  are  said  to  have  owed 
great  part  of  their  credit  to  his  action,  which  yet  was  though^ 
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though  the  Cretan  war  had  fallen  to  him  by 
lot,  and  he  had  been  at  first  ambitious  of  that 

to  have  more  of  art  than  was  necessary  to  an  orator,  so  that 
his  compositions  were  not  admired  so  much  by  the  reader;  as 
they  had  been  by  the  hearer ;  while  Cicero’s  more  valued 
productions  made  all  others,  of  that  kind,  less  sought  for, 
and,  consequently,  the  less  Carefully  preserved.  Hortensius, 
however,  was  generally  allowed  by  the  ancients,  and  by 
Cicero  himself,  to  have  possessed  every  accomplishment, 
which  could  adorn  an  orator;  elegance  of  style;  art  of  com¬ 
position  ;  fertility  of  invention;  sweetness  of  elocution; 
gracefulness  of  action.  These  two  rivals  lived,  however, 
always  with  great  civility  and  respect  towards  each  other, 
and  were  usually  in  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  acting, 
in  the  affairs  of  the  republic;  till  Cicero,  in  the  case  of  his 
exile,  discovered  the  plain  marks”  [marks  visible  to  himself 
only,  as  some  think]  “  of  a  lurking  envy  and  infidelity  in 
Hortensius;  yet  his  resentment  carried  him  no  farther  than 
to  some  free  complaints  of  it  to  their  common  friend  Attieus, 
who  made  it  his  business  to  mitigate  this  disgust,  and  hinder 
it  from  proceeding  to  an  open  breach ;  so  that  Cicero,  who 
was  naturally  placable,  lived  again  with  him,  after  his  re¬ 
turn,  on  the  same  easy  terms  as  before,  and  lamented  his 
death  [which  was  in  703]  with  great  tenderness,  not  ofily  as 
the  private  loss  of  a  friend,  but  a  public  misfortune  to  hjs 
country,  in  being  deprived  of  the  service  and  authority  Ojf 
so  experienced  a  statesman  at  so  critical  a  conjuncture 

It  would  be  hard  to  forbear  being  a  little  more  particular, 
in  this  place,  concerning  the  worthiness  of  the  persoq  ivith 
whom  Cicero  lived  in  such  constant  friendship,  and  con¬ 
cerning  the  grievous  weight  of  that  misfortune  which  the 
public  sustained  by  losing  so  eminent  a  patriot  us  Her- 

teusius.  .iuoiiiK  oi  aioJSai  ssiri 

How  able  and  assiduous  a  practitioner  this  patriot  was,  ip 
corrupting  the  courts  of  justice,  has  been  already  taken 
notice  of.  This  was  before  his  consulship.  After  his  am¬ 
bition  had  been  satisfied  by  the  attainment  of  that  jiighest 
honour  ;  he,  who  had  ever  been  a  fop  *,  and  inclined  to 
luxury,  became  wholly  a  voluptuary  and  a  trifler. 

I  shall  transcribe  some  part  of  what  M.  Crevier  has  given 
us  on  this  head. 
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province.  This  war  will  be  spoken  of  more  at 
large,  when  we  come  to  Pompey’s  expedition  Diod>Ap. 

against  the  pirates.  _  ‘  g^ud. 

-5  The  next  year  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  (brother  Fulv.  Uisii  . 

j  ^  Y  R  6  8 ') 

of  Quintus,  one  of  the  last  year’s  consuls),  and  Bef.  ci.r. ' 
L.  JVIarcius  Rex,  took  possession  of  the  con-  3  846^nc. 
suiar  fasces:  but  Metellus  died  in  the  begin- 


=•  “  If  (as  Seneca  thinks)  it  be  true,  that  there  is  an  infal¬ 
lible  and  necessary  relation  between  the  manners  and  elo¬ 
quence  of  a  speaker  [talis  hominibus  oratio  qualis  vita,  Ep. 
114.]  what  we  know  of  the  luxury  and  finical  delicacy  of 
Hortehsius,  and  his  fondness  for  trifles,  will  give  us  an  idea 
Of  his  speeches  very  conformable  to  the  judgment  passed  on 
them  by  Quintilian;  who  thought  them  extremely  below  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  as  an  orator. 

“  He  was  so  nice  with  regard  to  his  person,  that  he  d  ressed 
himself  before  a  looking-glass,  adjusting  the  plaits  of  his 
gown  after  the  most  graceful  fashion,  and  then,  to  keep  them 
in  that  state,  most  skilfully  binding  them  with  his  girdle, 
The  knot  of  which  he  contrived  to  hide  in  one  of  the  lappets 
of  his  gown,  which  seemed  to  fall  negligently. 
vt  “  Foolishly  fond  of  his  trees,  he  watered  (  if  one  may  here 
use  that  word)  his  plane-trees  with  wine.  And,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  that,  being  to  plead  in  a  cause  where  Cicero  was 
likewise  engaged,  he  begged  his  consent  to  changing  the 
hour  ;  because  he  was  under  a  necessity  of  going,  without 
delay,  to  his  Tusculan  villa,  to  irrigate  with  wine  a  plane- 
tree,  which  he  had  there  planted. 

2  “  His  passion  for  the  fish  in  his  pond  was  no  less  extrava¬ 
gant.  Cicero  had  jested  upon  his  folly,  more  than  once,  in 
his  letters  to  Atticus.  And  Varro  enters  into  particulars: 
The  tells  us,  that  Hortensius,  with  regard  to  his  fish,  was  like 
misers  with  regard  to  their  money:  he  durst  not  use  them. 
And  he  not  only  forbore  eating  them,  but  fed  them  with  his 
own  hands;  and,  when  they  were  sick,  took  as  much  care 
cof  them  aS  of  his  slaves  [probably  more] .  He  warmed  their 
water,  lest  they  should  suffer  from  the* coldness  of  it;  and, 
W  is  added,  that  (like  the  orator  CraSsus)  he  wept  for  the 
death  of  a  lamprey.” 
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VBef!’chrf  ninS  January.  Another,  whose  name  is 
67.  not  transmitted  to  us,  was  chosen  in  his  place  ; 
but  ne  likewise  dying  soon  after,  and  before  he 
could  enter  upon  his  office,  Marcius  governed, 
sole  consul,  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  not  thinking  it  proper  to  proceed  to  a 
new  election :  he  did  nothing  memorable  dur¬ 
ing  his  consulship :  after  the  expiration  of  it, 
he  went  into  Cilicia,  the  government  of  which 
had  fallen  to  him. 

y.  tt.  686.  The  following  year,  when  M.  Acilius  Gla- 
66.  brio  and  C.  Calpurnius  Piso  were  consuls,  was 
,2^  memorable  for  the  Gabinian  law,  which  gave 
Piut.  i,i  to  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against 
st°rabP'i  pirates. 

The  pirates  were,  originally  of  Cilicia  ;  they 
owed  their  beginning  to  the  civil  discords  in 
the  kingdom  of  Syria  between  the  branches  of 
the  family  of  the  Seleucidae.  The  Cilicians,  fa¬ 
voured  by  those  wars,  and  the  consequent  di¬ 
minutions  of  the  royal  authority,  carried  off  a 
prodigious  number  of  slaves  from  Syria.  It  was 
a  very  advantageous  branch  of  commerce  ;  be¬ 
cause  the  Romans,  grown  rich  since  the  taking 
of  Carthage  and  Corinth,  bought  slaves  without 
number.  The  mart  for  this  trade  was  the  island 
of  Delos  \  and  very  often  ten  thousand  slaves, 
brought  thither  at  once,  were  sold  the  same 
day.  The  kings  of  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  ever  at 
war  with  those  of  Syria,  favoured  the  pirates, 
because  they  distressed  that  country.  Of  these 
robbers  the  Romans  took  little  notice,  being 
diverted  by  more  important  and  more  urgent 
cares  from  giving  attention  to  them,  and  from 
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attempting  to  suppress  a  power  which  at  first 
appeared  contemptible.  The  war  of  Mithri- 
dates,  to  whose  service  the  pirates  attached 
themselves,  furnished  them  with  opportunities 
of  increasing  their  strength.  Ever  since  the 
time  when  Sylla  besieged  Athens,  their  cruis¬ 
ing  about  had  made  navigation  difficult  and 
dangerous.  They  very  much  distressed  Lu- 
cullus,  and  put  him  under  a  necessity  of  being 
upon  his  guard  against  a  surprise  from  them, 
when,  by  Sylla’s  order,  lie  was  labouring  to 
assemble  a  fleet  from  all  the  maritime  countries 
subject  to  the  Romans,  or  in  alliance  with 
them.  The  pirates,  nevertheless,  had  not  then 
begun  to  extend  themselves  far :  they  confined 
their  courses  to  the  sea  between  Crete  and  Gy¬ 
rene,  and  between  the  Piraeus  and  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  Malea,  now  Cape  Malio.  But 
within  this  space,  though  not  very  large,  they 
got  such  rich  prizes,  that  they  themselves  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  Golden  Sea.  And  they  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  it  the  rather,  because  they 
were  not  yet  strong  enough  to  insult  Sicily  and 
Italy:  and  Mithridates,  with  whom  they  acted 
in  concert,  was  then  master  of  Asia,  and  would 
not  have  permitted  them  to  infest  its  coasts. — 
But,  when  that  prince  was  constrained  to 
abandon  his  conquests,  and  had  no  longer  any 
interest  in  Asia,  he  gave  full  scope  to  the  pi¬ 
rates:  and  the  civil  wars  at  Rome  not  permit¬ 
ting  Sylla  to  check  their  progress,  their  power 
increased  prodigiously.  Enriched  by  the  plun¬ 
der  of  the  coasts  of  Asia,  they  were  soon  in  a 
condition  to  fit  out  triremes  and  other  large 
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vessels.  A  multitude  of  people,  ruined  by  the 
war  between  Mithridates  and  the  Romans, 
greatly  increased  the  piratic  crew ;  to  whom 
they  repaired,  that  among  them  they  might 
find  means  of  subsistence,  which  they  were 
deprived  of  at  land  :  and  now  the  pirates  be¬ 
gan  to  form  armies,  and  the  captains  of  the 
ships  became  generals.  They  made  descents, 
surprised  cities  that  were  not  fortified,  and,  by 
assault,  or  by  sieges  in  form,  took  others  that 
were  in  a  condition  of  defence  :  and,  by  these 
military  exploits,  they  pretended  to  have  en¬ 
nobled  their  profession.  And  this  notion  so 
far  prevailed,  that  many  persons,  considerable 
by  birth  and  fortune,  associated  with  them, 
and  were  far  from  thinking  they  dishonoured 
themselves  by  so  doing. 

At  length  they  formed  a  kind  of  common¬ 
wealth,  of  which  Cilicia  was  the  center*,  a 
country  difficult  to  approach,  because  of  the 
rocks  and  shoals  that  lined  the  coasts.  Hence, 
though  an  assemblage  from  almost  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  east,  they  were  called  Cilicians.— 
They  had  magazines,  or  staples,  upon  the 
coasts  where  they  cruised,  for  depositing  their 
booty,  and  had  even  naval  arsenals  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  every  thing  necessary  for  building 
and  equipping  ships.  They  likewise  erected 
high  towers,  from  whence  they  might  perceive 
their  prey  at  a  vast  distance  ;  and,  at  length, 
they  succeeded  so  well,  as  to  engage  in  their 
interest  great  and  powerful  cities,  Phaselis, 
Olympia,  and  several  others,  which  the  com¬ 
modiousness  of  a  trade,  carried  on  at  the  sole 
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risque  and  expense  of  the  pirates,  induced  to 
become  their  confederates. 

Muraena,  whom  Sylla  had  left  in  Asia,  made 
some  efforts  to  stop  the  rapid  progress  of  their 
power,  but  ineffectually:  so  that,  in  the  year 
675,  P.  Servilius  (who  had  been  consul  the  year 
before)  was  sent  from  Rome  with  both  land  and 
sea  forces  against  them.  These  robbers,  never¬ 
theless,  had  the  boldness  to  venture  a  battle 
with  the  Roman  fleet;  and,  though  the  procon¬ 
sul  obtained  the  victory,  it  was  not  without  the 
loss  of  a  great  number  of  his  men.  After  his 
victory,  he  pursued  them  into  their  retreats, 
took  and  demolished  several  of  their  fortresses, 
and  even  those  two  considerable  cities,  Phaselis 
and  Olympia,  which  had  entered  into  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  them.  Making  an  incursion  into  the 
country,  he  likewise  forced  the  city  of  Isaura, 
and  subdued  the  nation  of  the  Isauri.  The 
fruit,  however,  of  all  these  conquests  was  little 
more  than  the  honour  to  himself  of  a  triumph, 
with  the  surname  of  Isauricus.  His  triumph 
was,  probably,  in  the  consulship  of  Lucullus 
and  Cotta,  in  the  year  of  Rome  679;  in  which 
year  the  praetor  Marcus  Antonius7  was  charged 
with  the  war  against  the  pirates,  and  had  a 
more  extensive  commission  than  had  ever  be¬ 
fore  been  given  to  a  Roman  general ;  for  he 
had  the  superintendance  of  all  the  sea  coasts 
subject  to  the  Roman  empire.  The  maritime 
countries,  which  he  was  commissioned  to  de¬ 
fend,  were  made  sensible  of  his  authority  no 
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7  This  praetor  was  son  of  Marcus  Antonius,  the  famous 
orator,  and  father  of  Marc  Antony,  the  triumvir. 
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■’chr6’  otherwise,  than  by  the  rapines  he  there  com¬ 
mitted:  and,  though  his  power  extended  over 
all  the  seas,  he  confined  his  operations  to  the 
attacking  Crete,  which  had  furnished  some 
troops  to  the  king  of  Pontus,  and  a  retreat  to 
the  pirates.  Floras  tells  us,  that,  believing 
himself  sure  of  victory,  he  carried  more  chains 
than  arms  in  his  ships.  The  Cretans,  who,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  reduction  of  so  many  king¬ 
doms  and  states  under  the  Roman  yoke,  had 
hitherto  preserved  their  liberty,  were  not  in¬ 
timidated.  They  put  to  sea,  met  him,  de¬ 
feated  him,  and  took  many  of  his  ships.  To 
insult  the  vanquished,  they  tied  the  prisoners 
to  the  sails  and  rigging  of  their  vessels,  and  in 
that  manner  returned  triumphantly  into  their 
ports.  Antonius,  as  meanly  discouraged  now, 
as  he  had  been  presumptuously  confident  be¬ 
fore,  completed  his  infamy  by  clapping  up  a 
peace  with  the  Cretans.  He  felt  his  disgrace: 
and,  having  already  a  bad  habit  of  body,  shame 
and  grief  quickly  brought  him  to  his  end.  He 
died  (in  682)  bearing  the  surname  of  Creticus, 
that  had  been  given  him  in  derision. 

In  the  year  6S4,  the  war  against  the  Cretans 
was  undertaken  by  public  authority,  and  the 
conduct  of  it  given  to  the  consul  Metellus  (col¬ 
league  of  Hortensius)  as  has  been  before  men¬ 
tioned.  He  acquitted  himself  of  his  commis¬ 
sion  with  success:  he  defeated  Lasthenes, 
one  of  their  principal  generals,  reduced  the 
strongest  cities  of  Crete  (Cydonia,  Gnossus, 
and  Lyctus)  and  obliged  Panares,  the  author 
of  the  war,  and  even  Lasthenes,  to  surrender 
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themselves  prisoners.  Nevertheless,  as  the  con- 

sul  treated  the  conquered  with  rigour,  and  they  385^ons 

were  naturally  obstinate,  and  were  supported 

by  a  great  number  of  pirates,  who  had  long 

had  correspondence  in  the  island,  and  places 

of  retreat  there,  they  still  made  a  vigorous 

resistance. 

Things  were  in  this  situation,  with  regard  to  ^ 
Crete,  when  the  tribune  Gabinius  (in  the  con-  App.  ki- 
sulship  of  Acilius  Glabrio  and  Calpurnius  Piso)  235.  ’ P 
moved,  that  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  2°;.'/ 
pirates  might  be  given  to  Pompey. 

The  power  of  the  pirates  was  arrived  to  such 
a  height,  that  they  had  above  a  thousand  good 
ships  well  manned  and  furnished  with  skilful 
pilots.  They  affected  magnificence,  and  their 
ships  glittered  with  gold  and  silver-,  their  oars 
were  silvered  over;  and  the  curtains  of  the 
cabins  were  of  purple.  If  they  went  on  shore,  it 
was  to  feast  themselves  in  the  most  sumptuous 
and  costly  manner;  and  these  entertainments 
were  accompanied  with  concerts  of  music ; 
their  insolence  and  depredations  had  risen  to 
an  excess  beyond  all  imagination.  They  had 
taken  above  four  hundred  cities,  and  had  plun¬ 
dered  thirteen  of  the  most  famous  temples  in 
the  world  of  all  their  riches:  but  their  princi¬ 
pal  employment  and  delight,  was  to  insult  the 
Romans8  and  humble  the  pride  of  Italy.  They 

•*  When  any  one,  who  was  taken  by  them,  declared  him¬ 
self  a  Roman,  they  pretended  to  be  frightened,  and  to  trem¬ 
ble  :  they  struck  their  thighs,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  to  ask  him 
pardon.  And  when  they  had  obtained  forgiveness,  they 
placed  themselves  about  him,  put  on  his  shoes,  clothed  him 
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landed  there,  infested  the  main  roads,  and  rifled 
the  coiin  try  houses  that  were  not  far  from  the  sea. 

But  of  all  the  mischiefs  done  by  the  pirates, 
that  which  occasioned  most  complaints  at  Rome, 
was  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  provisions,  a 
matter  that  always  greatly  affects  the  people. 
The  multitude  therefore  were  overjoyed  at  the 
proposal  made  by  Gabinius  to  commission 
Pompey  to  clear  the  seas  of  those  vermin. — 
But  tiie  tribune  is  said  not  to  have  been  ac¬ 
tuated  by  any  zeal  for  the  public  welfare, 
but  to  have  formed  his  project  with  the  sole 
view  of  gaining  Pompey’s  favour,  and  thereby 
mending  his  own  fortune.  He  did  not  indeed 
name  Pompey  in  the  law,  but  the  public  voice 
sufficiently  declared  him  to  be  the  man  in¬ 
tended,  and  the  law  was  so  worded,  as  to  con¬ 
stitute,  not  a  general,  but  a  monarch  through¬ 
out  the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Gabinius  proposed,  that,  out  of  the  consulars, 
the  people  should  choose  one,  to  whom  the 
command  should  be  given  for  three  years  over 
the  whole  Mediterranean,  from  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  over  all  the  provinces  bordering 
on  that  sea,  as  far  as  fifty  miles  within  land. 

in  his  proper  habit,  that  (as  they  said)  they  might  never 
mistake  him  any  more  ;  and  when,  in  this  manner,  they  had 
a  long  while  made  him  their  sport,  they  placed  a  ladder  on 
the  side  of  their  ship,  next  the  water,  intimating  to  their' pri¬ 
soner,  that  he  was  now  in  full  liberty  to  leave  the  vessel,  and 
go  whithersoever  he  pleased ;  and,  upon  his  declining  the 
favour,  they  threw  him  overboard.  Q 

The  daughter  of  that  very  Marcus  Antonius,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  clear  the  seas  of  them,  was  carried  by 
them  from  his  house  at  Misenum.  Plut.  in  Pomp.  -  o  -  J 
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The  person  elected  was  to  have  power  to  chuse 
out  of  the  senators  fifteen  lieutenants,  and  to 

.  .  m.  l*  a. l  385  Cons. 

take  money  at  discretion,  both  out  ot  tne  r 
public  treasury,  and  from  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue :  and  he  was  to  have  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  sail,  with  power  to  raise  both  soldiers 
and  seamen,  in  what  numbers  he  should  judge 
necessary. 

The  senators,  who  in  general  were  very  veil.  Pat. 

'  "  !.  ii.  (‘.  3'2. 

much  alarmed  at  the  tribune’s  motion,  which  piut.in 
manifestly  tended  to  give  the  republic  a  so-  diTp" 
vereign,  exclaimed  loudly  against  it :  they  fell 
upon  Gabinius  with  such  rage,  that,  if  we  may 
believe  Dio,  he  was  near  being  killed  upon  the 
spot.  The  people,  informed  of  the  violence  of¬ 
fered  to  their  tribune,  turned  their  fury  against 
the  senators,  insomuch,  that  they  were  forced 
to  seek  their  safety  by  flight.  The  consul  Piso 
distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion,  telling 
Pompey,  that,  as  he  trod  in  the  steps  of  Ro¬ 
mulus,  he  ought  to  expect  the  like  end :  words, 
which  brought  Piso  into  the  same  danger  with 
which  he  had  threatened  Pompey.  For  the 
multitude  gathered  about  him,  and  his  life 
would  have  been  in  great  hazard,  if  Gabinius, 
who  feared  the  odium  that  would  be  brought 
upon  himself,  by  the  murder  of  the  consul,  had 
tint  confronted  their  fury.  Opposition  to  the 
tribune’s  bill,  from  some  of  his  colleagues,  was 
ppw  the  senate’s  resource  j  but  of  the  whole 
number  two  only,  L.  Trebellius  and  L.  Roscius 
Otho,  had  the  courage  to  brave  the  danger. 

*  The  day  came  for  the  tribes  to  give  their  suf¬ 
frages  upon  the  law  in  question.  Pompey 
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y.  e.  686.  acted  his  part  to  perfection.  He  ascended  the 
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66.  rostra,  and  addressed  the  people  to  spare  him  ; 
[die  was  then  but  in  his  thirty-ninth  year  ;  and 
every  body  saw  him  in  perfect  health,  and  full 
of  vigour ;  yet]  he  was  quite  spent  with  his 
past  fatigues ; — and— indeed — he  was  afraid  of 
envy: — he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  the 
tranquillity  of  a  private  life  : — besides  the  com¬ 
monwealth  had  many  other  persons  more  ca¬ 
pable  of  serving  it :  of  which  capable  persons, 
however,  he  would  name  none ;  because  he 
would  not  give  offence  to  any  worthy  man, 
whom,  possibly,  he  might  chance  not  to 
mention. 

Gabinius  likewise  played  his  part  in  this  co¬ 
medy,  undertaking  to  answer  Pompey’s  reasons. 
He  said,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  state 
abounded  with  men  of  superior  merit,  but  that 
these  were  rare ;  and,  when  the  state  was  so 
happy  as  to  possess  one,  it  ought  to  reap  ad¬ 
vantage  from  his  abilities.  “  For  (turning  to 
Pompey)  you  were  not  born  for  yourself  only, 
you  were  born  for  your  country.” 

The  tribune  Trebellius  rose  up  to  speak,  but, 
observing  that  nobody  was  disposed  to  hear 
vid  Vo,  him,  he  only  pronounced  his  veto.  Gabinius, 
vl’b.  vT.  thinking  himself  authorized  by  the  example  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus  (in  the  case  of  his  colleague 
Octavius),  moved  to  have  Trebellius  deposed 
from  his  office  :  and  seventeen  of  the  thirty-five 
tribes  had  already  voted  for  deposing  him, 
when  he  desisted  from  his  opposition. 

Roscius  Otho,  intimidated  by  the  danger 
which  his  colleague  had  just  escaped,  and  not 
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being  able,  by  any  exertion  of  his  voice,  to  Y^e^c<5h8if: 
make  himself  heard,  amidst  the  noise  of  a  mul-  66. 
titude  in  so  violent  an  agitation,  only  lifted  up 
two  fingers  in  the  air,  to  signify  that  he  would 
have  the  power,  which  was  proposed  to  be 
given  to  Pompey,  divided  between  two.  The 
people  understood  his  meaning  perfectly  well, 
and  raised  a  cry  of  indignation  so  loud,  that  a 
raven,  it  is  said,  flying  over  the  assembly,  was 
struck  with  the  noise,  as  with  a  tlmnder-clap, 
and  fell  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  forum. 

Nevertheless,  the  grant  of  a  power  so  ex-  Middi.  P. 
orbitant,  and  unknown  to  the  laws,  was  strenu-  plut.  in 
ously  opposed  by  Catulus,  Hortensius,  and  all 
the  chief  men  of  the  senate  (Caesar  excepted), 
as  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty,  nor  fit  to  be 
intrusted  to  any  single  person.  They  alleged, 
that  these  unusual  grants  were  the  cause  of  all 
the  misery  the  republic  had  suffered  from  the 
proscriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  who,  by  a 
perpetual  succession  of  extraordinary  com¬ 
mands,  were  made  too  great  to  be  controuled 
by  the  authority  of  the  laws  ;  that,  though  the 
same  abuse  of  power  was  not  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  Pompey,  yet  the  thing  itself  was 
pernicious,  and  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
Rome  ;  that  the  equality  of  democracy  required 
that  the  public  honours  should  be  shared  alike 
by  all  who  were  worthy  of  them  ;  that  there 
was  no  other  way  to  make  men  worthy,  and 
to  furnish  the  city  with  a  number  and  choice 
of  experienced  commanders  :  he  concluded — 

<e  You  love  Pompey,  and  you  have  reason  so 
to  do.  But  your  affection  for  him  transports 
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Yb ef ‘chrf’  y°11  to°  far  >  you  charge  him  with  all  the  most 
.4-  dangerous  commissions,  you  expose  him  to  the 
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greatest  dangers.  should  you  unfortunately 
happen  to  lose  him,  in  whom  would  you  place 
Pro.  Leg.  your  confidence  ?”  Upon  which,  as  Cicero 

Man.  <20.  ,  ,  ,  .  n  n  \  ■ 

says,  he  reaped  the  just  fruit  or  his  virtue, 

when  they  all  cried  out  with  one  voice,  “  In 

you,  Catulus.” 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  being  spent  in 
these  disputes  and  harangues,  it  was  necessary 
to  put  off  the  decision  of  the  affair  to  another 
assembly.  Pompey  retired  into  the  country, 
to  shew  his  modesty,  and  to  have  the  honour  of 
being  named  in  his  absence  to  so  important  an 
employment.  As  there  had  been  a  precedent 
for  the  law  a  few  years  before  in  favour  of  M. 
Antonius,  a  man  much  inferior  both  in  merit 
and  interest,  it  was  carried  against  the  united 
authority  of  all  the  magistrates,  but  with  the 
general  inclination  of  the  people.  Pompey"  re¬ 
turned  by  night  to  Rome,  in  order  to  shun  the 
concourse  of  the  multitude,  and  the  congratu¬ 
lations  of  his  friends,  who,  coming  to  meet 
him,  would  have  made  his  entry  a  kind  of  tri¬ 
umphal  procession.  At  break  of  day  he  came 
abroad,  and  offered  a  sacrifice,  and  the  people 
being  again  assembled,  granted  him  several 
things,  which  had  not  been  granted  him  by 
Gabinius’s  law :  for  they  decreed  him  five  hun¬ 
dred  ships,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
foot,  five  thousand  horse,  twenty-four  lieuten¬ 
ants  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  senate,  two  qures- 
s, 162,500/.  tors,  and  six  thousand  talents.  From  the 
greatest  scarcity  of  provisions,  which  had  been 
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known  for  a  long  time  in  Rome,  the  credit  of  Jhc£86 
Pompey’s  name  sunk  the  price  of  them  at  once, 
as  if  plenty  had  been  actually  restored. 

But  though  the  senate  could  not  hinder  the 
law,  yet  they  had  their  revenge  on  Gabinius, 
the  author  of  it,  by  preventing  his  being  chosen 
one  of  Pompey’s  lieutenants,  which  was  what 
he  chiefly  aimed  at,  and  what  Pompey  himself 
solicited  :  though  Pompey  probably  made  him 
amends  for  it  some  other  way.  Since,  as 
Cicero  *  says,  he  was  so  necessitous  at  this  *  Post  red. 
time,  and  so  profligate,  that,  if  he  had  not  m  J' 
carried  his  law,  he  must  have  turned  pirate 
himself. 

As  Pompey’s  first  view  was  to  restore  plenty  cic.  pro 
to  the  city,  and  this  by  delivering  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia,  and  the  coasts  of  Africa,  the  three  gra- 
naries  of  Rome,  from  the  fear  of  the  pirates, 
he  so  distributed  his  fleet,  that  in  forty  days  all 
the  seas,  from  the  streights  to  Greece,  were 
perfectly  cleared :  provisions  came  in  great 
abundance  to  the  Roman  markets,  and  Pom¬ 
pey  was  extolled  to  the  skies.  Only  the  consul 
Pi so,  through  an  inflexible  obstinacy,  pre¬ 
vented,  or  retarded,  the  levies  of  soldiers  and 
seamen  which  had  been  granted  j  which  obliged 
Pompey  to  return  to  Rome.  He  was  received 
with  the  loudest  applause  ;  and  the  indignation 
of  the  people  against  Piso  rose  to  such  a  height, 
that  they  were  disposed  to  deprive  him  of  the 
consulship  :  Gabinius  had  already  drawn  up  a 
law  for  that  purpose  ;  but  Pompey  would  not 
suffer  things  to  be  carried  to  that  extremity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  senate  would  not 
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support  the  consul  in  his  last  measures  j  so  that 
Pompey  obtained  full  satisfaction.  He  pre¬ 
sently  left  Rome,  and,  at  Brundusium,  em¬ 
barked  again,  in  order  to  finish  his  enterprise. 

The  pirates,  as  fast  as  they  were  driven  out 
of  their  lurking-places,  bent  their  course  to¬ 
wards  Cilicia,  which  was  their  most  secure  re¬ 
treat.  Pompey,  in  pursuing  them  to  that  coast, 
met  several  of  their  small  fleets,  which  surren¬ 
dered  to  him  :  he  treated  his  prisoners  with 
great  humanity,  and  this  conduct  very  much 
facilitated  the  completion  of  his  enterprise  :  for 
those  of  the  pirates,  who  had  avoided  his  lieu¬ 
tenants,  became  more  severe,  came  in  from 
all  parts  to  submit  to  him,  and  gave  him  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  retreats  of  the  most  resolute,  and 
the  most  guilty  of  their  associates.  On  the 
coast  of  Cilicia,  near  Coracesium,  the  whole 
remaining  strength  of  the  pirates,  collected  into 
one  fleet,  waited  for  him  to  give  him  battle. 
Pompey,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  defeated 
them  without  much  difficulty.  They  shut  them¬ 
selves  up  in  Coracesium,  and  sustained  a  siege  ; 
but  at  length,  thinking  it  most  prudent  to  sub¬ 
mit,  they  surrendered  to  the  victor  their  cities, 
the  islands  they  had  fortified,  and,  in  a  word, 
all  their  possessions,  and  themselves. 

And  thus  was  terminated  the  war  with  the 
pirates,  the  forty-ninth  day  after  the  departure 
of  Pompey  from  Brundusium. 

Pompey,  in  this  expedition,  had  taken  above 
twenty  thousand  prisoners,  and  the  question 
was  how  to  dispose  of  them.  He  could  not  en¬ 
tertain  the  thought  of  putting  them  to  death  j 
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and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  safe  to  leave  Y^ef'c6h86' 
it  in  their  power  to  renew  the  late  mischiefs.  <k 
He  reflected  (says  Plutarch)  that  man  is  neither 
brutal  nor  unsociable ;  that  violence  is  a  vice 
contrary  to  his  nature,  and  may  be  changed  by 
a  change  of  habitation,  and  manner  of  living, 
as  even  the  fiercest  of  wild  beasts  are  by  such 
methods  made  tame.  He  resolved  therefore  to 
remove  his  prisoners  far  from  the  sea-coast  into 
the  inland  parts,  and  there  disperse  them.  He 
settled  many  in  certain  cities  of  Cilicia,  which 
were  almost  deserted;  and  especially  in  Soli, 
which  had  been  lately  ruined  by  Tigranes.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Pompeiopolis,  from  the 
name  of  its  restorer.  He  likewise  transplanted 
a  considerable  number  of  them  into  Achaia, 
and  even  into  Italy. 

Pompey  made  a  great  figure  in  this  war  with 
the  pirates;  but  his  conduct  towards  Q.  Me- 
tellus,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  reduce 
the  island  of  Crete,  dishonoured  him.  The 
success  of  Metellus  in  that  enterprise,  and  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  Cretans,  aided  by 
the  pirates,  have  been  already  mentioned.  As  Vid.  snpr. 
they  had  heard  much  of  Pompey’s  lenity  and  p’  426' 
clemency,  they  sent  deputies  to  him  in  Pam-  Cic.  pro 
phylia,  where  he  then  was,  having  reduced  c.ei2.Ma"‘ 
Cilicia,  declaring,  by  them,  that  they  surren¬ 
dered  themselves  to  him,  and  were  ready  to 
submit  to  all  that  he  should  command.  Am¬ 
bitious  of  ruling  alone,  Pompey,  contrary  to  pint,  in 
all  reason  and  decency,  received  the  deputies  Ponip' 
of  the  Cretans,  and  their  associate  pirates:  and 
pretending  that  his  commission  included  all 
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Crete,  because  no  part  of  that  island  was  fifty 
miles  from  the  sea,  he,  by  letter,  ordered  Me- 
tellus  to  cease  the  war:  and  he  afterwards  sent 
thither  Octavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  submission  of  the  people;  and  in  his 
name,  and  by  his  authority,  to  establish  a 
peace.  Metellus  paid  no  regard  to  these  orders, 
but  pressed  the  siege  of  the  place  he  had  in¬ 
vested;  so  that  Octavius,  a  Roman  commander, 
was  shut  up  in  a  town  with  pirates,  to  sustain 
a  siege  against  a  Roman  army.  When  Me¬ 
tellus  had  forced  the  place,  he  caused  the  pi¬ 
rates  to  be  executed,  and  treated  Octavius  him¬ 
self  with  the  utmost  contempt:  representing  to 
him  the  unworthiness  of  his  general’s  conduct, 
who,  to  gratify  a  mean  jealousy,  had  taken 
under  his  protection  the  enemies  of  gods  and 
men. 

This  affair  continued  in  suspense  till  the  next 
year,  when  the  command  of  the  wai  against 
Mithridates  was  given  to  Pompey;  who  then, 
being  employed  in  more  important  cares,  left 
Metellus  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Crete 
without  interfering  any  more.  For  this  con¬ 
quest,  Metellus  acquired  the  surname  of  Cre- 
ticus;  but  his  triumph  was  postponed,  through 
the  intrigues  of  Pompey,  and  the  tiibunes  of 

his  faction. 

In  the  following  consulship  of  M.  iEmilius 
Lepidus,  and  L.  Volcatius  Tullus,  Manilius, 
one  of  the  tribunes,  no  sooner  entered  on  his 
office  than  he  raised  a  fresh  disturbance  in  the 
city,  by  the  promulgation  of  a  law,  for  granting 
to  slaves  set  free  a  right  of  voting  among  the 
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tribes;  which  gave  so  much  scandal  to  all,  and  ‘c^7‘ 
was  so  vigorously  opposed  by  the  senate,  that 
he  was  presently  obliged  to  drop  it:  but  being 
always  venal,  as  Velleius  says,  and  the  tool  of  veil.  Pat. 
other  men’s  power,  that  he  might  recover  his 
credit  with  the  people,  and  engage  the  favour 
of  Pompey,  he  proposed  a  second  law,  that 
Pompey,  who  was  then  in  Cilicia,  extinguish¬ 
ing  the  remains  of  the  piratic  war,  should  have 
the  government  of  Asia  added  to  his  commis¬ 
sion,  with  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war9 
and  of  all  the  Roman  armies  in  those  parts. 

This  was,  as  Plutarch  observes,  putting  the 
whole  Roman  empire  into  the  hands  of  a  single  App.  Mi- 
man.  The  senate  therefore  were  more  alarmed  Ss!*'  P‘ 
by  this  proposal  than  they  had  been  by  that  of 
Gabinius:  but  the  people,  who  at  that  time 
idolized  Pompey,  appeared  so  eagerly  bent  to 
exalt  him, that  of  all  the  fathers,  not  one,  except 
Hortensius  and  Catulus  (who  had  both  been 
consuls)  ventured  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  an¬ 
cient  maxims.  Servilius  Isauricus,  a  consular 
person ;  Caesar  (with  a  view,  perhaps,  to  com¬ 
missions  for  himself  of  the  like  irregular  kind), 
and  even  Cicero,  then  praetor,  Cicero,  the  con¬ 
summate  patriot,  supported  the  tribune’s  pro¬ 
posal,  though  (as  an  ingenious  and  elegant  Observa- 
writer  observes)  “  They  had  not  the  least  pre-  L°f"sa°"dthe 
tence  of  public  necessity  to  justify  it,  as  they  writings 
seemed  to  have  had  in  the  commission  they  ^l7-8d 

9  It  was  about  eight  years  since  Lucullus  was  first  sent 
to  that  war,  in  which,  by  a  series  of  many  great  and  glori¬ 
ous  acts,  he  had  acquired  a  reputation  both  of  couragq  and 
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gave  him  against  the  pirates,  who  were,  at 
that  time,  very  formidable  enemies :  but  Lu- 
cullus,  who  commanded  in  Asia,  had  overcome 
Mithridates  in  several  battles,  and  was  as  ca¬ 
pable  of  finishing  the  war  as  he  whom  they 
appointed  to  be  his  successor.  With  an  elo¬ 
quence  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  he  most  art¬ 
fully  reflected  on  Lucullus,  whose  reputation, 
as  well  as  his  authority,  was  to  be  made  a  sa¬ 
crifice  to  the  envy  of  Pompey :  then  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  descant  upon  Pompey’s  character, 
which  he  set  off  with  all  the  ornaments  of  rhe¬ 
toric  $  attributing  to  him  the  whole  success, 
not  only  of  the  African,  Spanish,  and  piratic 
wars,  but  even  of  that  against  the  slaves,  the 
honour  of  which  was  solely  due  to  Crassus. 
Thus,  by  cruelly  injuring  two  of  the  greatest 
generals  that  were  in  the  commonwealth,  by  a 
most  servile  flattery  of  the  man  who  was  mani¬ 
festly  overturning  all  its  liberties1,  he  brought 
the  people  to  consent  to  [or  rather  made  the 
people  more  ardently  desirous  to  pass]  the 
Manilian  law  :  which,  had  a  a  regard  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  country  been  his  constant  princi¬ 
ple,  he  ought  to  have  opposed  as  violently  as 

1  i.  e.  All  those  remains  of  Roman  liberty,  that  could 
subsist  under  an  usurped  anticonstitutional,  infamous  aris¬ 
tocracy,  or  oligarchy;  where  not  only  offices  of  trust,  and 
even  the  highest  magistracies,  but  judiciary  decrees,  were 
openly  bought  and  sold.  Vid.  supra,  p.  406,  407. 

2  “  We  have,”  says  M.  Crevier,  “  the  discourse  which  Ci¬ 
cero  pronounced  on  this  occasion.  It  is  more  to  his  honour 
as  an  orator  than  as  a  patriot,  or  commonwealth’s-man.  Dio 
censures  him  for  it,  with  a  severity  which  I  shall  not  imitate. 
This  historian  is  almost  always  unjust  in  his  judgment  of 
those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  virtue  [i.e.  their 
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he  did  afterwards  the  Agrarian  law,  or  any  Y-  R-  sm¬ 
other  attempt  against  the  safety  and  freedom  e  65. 
of  the  state.” 

Manilius’s  bill  passing  into  a  law,  placed  piut. 
Pompey  at  the  utmost  height  of  his  wishes ;  he  Jppian. 
saw  himself  raised,  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  to  a  power  almost  equal  to  that  which 
Sylla  had  forcibly  usurped.  But  his  natural 
disposition,  and  a  long  habit  of  profound  dis¬ 
simulation,  made  him  pretend  great  affliction, 

zeal  for  the  aristocracy]  in  the  times  we  are  speaking  of.  vkl.  supra. 
In  truth,  it  is  very  hard  to  clear  Cicero  from  the  charge  of  P*  31 »  32, 
not  being  faithful  enough  to  the  maxims  of  the  aristocracy” 
fas  if  it  was  a  proof  of  virtue  to  adhere  to  those  maxims  in 
the  Roman  democracy.]  “But  he  had  the  consulship 
nearly  in  view,  and  it  behoved  him  therefore  to  gain  the 
people’s  favour,  and  make  sure  of  the  friendship  of  Pom¬ 
pey.  I  am,  nevertheless,  persuaded,  that,  if  Cicero  had 
looked  upon  Manilius’s  project  as  a  measure  pernicious  to 
the  commonwealth,  he  would  never  have  promoted  it,  for 
the  sake  of  any  personal  advantage  to  himself.” 

This  is  surely  having  a  faith  absolutely  implicit  in  the 
virtue  and  integrity  of  Cicero,  such  a  faith  as  Cicero,  in 
excuse  of  himself,  pretends  to  have  had  in  the  virtue  of 
Pompey.  How  far  this  faith  is  defensible,  I  shall  leave  to 
the  reader’s  consideration.  Most  persons,  who  are  members 
of  a  free  state,  will,  I  imagine,  judge,  that  if  Pompey  aspir¬ 
ed  to  the  commission  in  question,  or  discovered  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  accept  it,  he  was  by  no  means  fit  to  be  trusted  with  it; 
unless  it  were  intended  by  his  constituents  as  a  thing  eligible 
and  desirable,  to  reduce  the  government  to  a  monarchy. 

I  have  observed,  that  this  ingenious  French  writer  seems 
frequently  to  make  the  aristocracy,  and  the  commonwealth, 
ot  free  state,  synonymous  terms;  whereas  the  freedom  of 
the  Roman  people,  from  the  time  of  Sylla,  who,  by  laws  of 
his  own,  established  the  aristocracy,  was  surely,  at  best,  no 
better  than  the  freedom  of  outlaws  and  banditti,  who  are 
under  the  guidance  of  suitable  leaders ;  and  the  senate  itself 
was  notoriously  a  spelunca  latronum.  .  ^  u 
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Yr  ?"ch87*  w^en  received  the  news  of  the  honour  done 
65.  ’  to  him.  His  friends  vied  with  each  other  in 
expressing  their  joy ;  but  he,  frowning  and 
striking  his  thigh,  cried  out,  “  O  Gods!  am  I 
then  condemned  to  endless  labour?  How  much 
better  would  it  have  been  for  me  to  have  lived 
without  glory  and  unknown,  than  to  be  thus 
for  ever  armed,  for  ever  making  war !  Must  I 
then  be  always  exposed  to  that  envy  which  per¬ 
secutes  me?  Must  I  never  be  suffered  to  enjoy, 
in  the  tranquillity  of  a  country  life,  the  dear 
company  of  my  wife  and  children?”  This  dis¬ 
simulation,  this  hypocrisy  (says  Plutarch3)  was 
intolerable  even  to  his  most  familiar  friends, 
who  well  knew,  that,  beside  the  pleasure  of 
having  his  ambition  satisfied,  he  had  another 
exquisite  joy,  from  the  mortification  of  his 
hated  rival  Lucullus,  to  whom  nothing  could 
be  more  offensive  than  to  be  supplanted  in  his 
command  by  Pompey.  But  before  we  enter 
on  Pompey’s  exploits,  in  the  war  against  Mi- 
thridates,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  view  of 
what  had  passed  in  Asia  and  the  East,  since 
the  peace  which  that  prince  concluded  with 
Sylla,  in  the  year  668  of  Rome :  and  of  the 
present  situation  of  things  in  that  country. 

3  N.  B.  This  historian,  in  the  beginning  of  his  history 
of  Pompey’s  life,  makes  sincerity  and  veracity  parts  of  his 
character. 
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